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PREFACE. 

The death of Cardinal Newman has called forth, from ail 
sections of the British and Irish Press, a generous tribute of 
admiration for the genius and character of the deceased 
Cardinal, and of affection for his person, that is probably 
without a parallel in the history of our public men. The 
articles in the daily and weekly press, in which this tribute 
is enshrined, have more than a passing interest. For, as 
they record the nation's verdict on one whose life held the 
nation spell-bound, and whom some have declared to be the 
greatest Englishman of the century, they cannot fail to be 
of interest both to the present generation, among whom he 
lived, and to future generations with whom Newman's name 
will be a household word. To give permanent shape and 
form to a representative selection of the most noteworthy of 
these utterances, shorn of irrelevant disquisitions, is the object 
of the present compilation. The marginal notes, drawing 
attention to the salient points in the articles, will, it is 
hoped, make the book more valuable and useful for 
reference. 



A SHORT LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 



This sketch has, by kind permission of the Editor, been epitomized from the masterly 
biography that appeared in the Tablet, which, to our thinking, was the best in the 
whole English press. It will shortly be republished in pamphlet form, and everv 
student of Cardinal Newman should read it in its fulness. Much of the matter is 
suppressed, and much of the beauty and excellence of the original is necessarily 
lost in this condensed and abridged form. 



John Henry Newman was born in the City of London, 
February 21, 1801, and was baptized a few yards from the 
Bank of England. His father, according to Mr. Thomas 
Mozley, " was of a family of small landed proprietors in Cam- 
bridgeshire." Mr. John Newman had an hereditary taste for 
music which came out likewise in his famous son, and was a 
man of much general culture. It is said that the family was 
of Dutch Protestant extraction, and originally spelt their name 
Newmann. Mr. Newman married, in 1800, Jemima Fordrinier, 
of a well-known Huguenot family, long established in the City 
of London as engravers and paper manufacturers, he himself 
being a member of the banking firm of Ramsbottom, Newman, 
and Co. But little is known to us of Newman's first years. 
He is said to have been intended for the law, and to have kept 
Terms at Lincoln's Inn. From Memorials of the Past, written 
by his sister, Mrs. Mozley, we learn that " Henry " was quiet, 
studious, and devotedly attached to his mother, and that under 
his grave appearance there lurked a spirit of good-natured irony 
whicn now and then made itself felt at the expense of his more 
impetuous brother, Francis. The family however, though 
numerous, were united, and held what were then called serious 
views. In J. H. Newman's blood there must have been a 
strong taint of Calvinism. Newman says in the sl/>(>/ogiti, " I 
was brought up from a child to take great delight in reading 
the Bible ; but I had no formed religious convictions till I was 
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15. Of course I had a perfect knowledge of my Catechism."" 
The Bible he knew almost by heart. His mind and fancy woke 
together. For he goes on : " I used to wish the Arabian tales 
were true : my imagination ran on unknown influences, on 
magical powers, and talismans. I thought life might be a 
dream, or I an angel, and all this world a deception." In these 
words many have seemed to discover a key to his after-life. 
It is certain, indeed, that as a child he was strongly drawn to- 
the supernatural and invisible. Walter Scott himself was always- 
an object of his admiration ; nor can we doubt that his stories- 
opened to the future Cardinal a vision of the ancient faith by 
which he was unconsciously influenced. On the other hand, at 
fourteen, he read Paine's Tracts against the Old Testament, and 
found pleasure in thinking of the objections they raised ; he 
became acquainted with Hume's Essays^ and copied out some 
French verses denying the immortality of the soul. But in the 
autumn of 1816, a great change took place in him. He fell 
under the influence of a definite creed, and received into his- 
intellect "impressions of dogma" which were never obscured. 
From the Calvinistic books he learnt the doctrine of " final 
perseverance." He believed that the inward conversion of 
which he was conscious, would last into the next life, and that 
he was elected to eternal glory. He felt a rooted distrust in the 
" semblance of a material world ; " to him there were two only 
"luminously self-evident beings," himself and his Creator.. 
The dogma of the Trinity was planted deep in Newman's mind. 
At sixteen, the youthful theologian was supporting each verse of 
the Athanasjan Creed with texts from Scripture. He felt a 
drawing for years towards missionary work among the heathen 
(as did his brother Francis), and connected with it, was the 
deep impression that he was called to a single life. Thus, 
seventeen years before the Oxford Movement began, there were 
stirring in the heart of its leader those feelings and convictions 
of which the outcome, long after, was his submission to the 
Catholic Church. 
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But there was another element, not at all compatible with the 
ancient teaching. From Newton on the Prophecies he learnt 
that the Pope was Antichrist and the "man of sin " foretold by 
Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. That doctrine was the last to 
leave him ; even in 1843 it had still a hold on his imagination, 
and became to him " a sort of false conscience." 

Newman was sent to no public school. He spent some time 
in an excellent school at Baling, kept by Dr. Nicholas, to the 
head of which he rapidly rose. Thence he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Oxford, where, in 1820, he graduated. But the 
turning point in his life was his election in 1823 as Fellow of 
Oriel. To Oriel, Oxford, and England itself the consequences 
were, in the highest degree, momentous. Oriel was the most 
distinguished College of the University. Among the Fellows 
were, or had been, Copleston, Whately, Hawkins, Davison, 
Keble, Arnold, Pusey, and Hurrell Froude. None of these 
names is yet altogether forgotten. When Newman entered, it 
was an extremely critical time in the fortunes of English 
religion. The fresh influences under which Newman came 
were represented by Whately and Arnold on the one hand, by 
Keble and Hawkins on the other. Whately belonged to what 
was then called " the march of mind," or, in more ambitious 
phrase, the Noetics. " For about the first thirty years of this 
century," says Mr. Mark Pattison in his Memoirs, " Oriel con- 
tained all the original intellect there was in the University." 
And not a little of that intellect was, in a narrow English 
fashion, taking to " free enquiry," which, when it came in con- 
tact with religion, was pretty sure to develop the anti-dogmatic 
principle, and appear as " Liberalism," as Cardinal Newman 
has always described it. " Liberalism," he said in the famous 
address on receiving the Cardinal's biretta, " is the doctrine that 
there is no positive truth in religion, but that one creed is as 
good as another." In other words, religious Liberalism gives 
to historic forms of belief a merely relative value, according to 
the circumstances which seem to have produced them ; and 
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thus denies the perennial or supreme indefectible authority of 
any, be it Christian or non-Christian. 

The Noetics of 60 years ago were direct ancestors of the 
Agnostics of to-day. And the first chapter of Newman's history 
is taken up with his efforts on behalf of the dogmatic principle 
which he then identified with the English Church against 
his early Liberal friends. The quondam Low Churchman, who- 
was still an Evangelical, learnt from Whately that the Church 
was a substantive body or corporation. It was Whately that 
fixed in him " those anti-Erastian views of Church polity which 
were one of the most prominent features of the Tractarian 
Movement." To him, on the other hand, we must partly 
ascribe it that in 1825-7 Newman "was drifting in the direction 
of the Liberalism of the day," was " beginning to prefer intellec- 
tual excellence to moral," was using " flippant language against 
the Fathers," and imbibing the sceptical spirit of Middleton in 
regard to the Early Church Miracles. But it was not his- 
destiny to become a Noetic. ' I was rudely awakened from 
my dream," he writes, "at the end of 1827 by two great blows r 
illness and bereavement." In the same year he had been 
named one of the Examiners for the B.A. Degree. He was- 
now Tutor of Oriel, and received from the College the not very 
valuable, though, as it became in his hands, the celebrated 
living of St. Mary the Virgin. 

Newman had taken Orders in 1824, and his first pastoral 
duties lay in the parish of St. Clement's. He soon began to- 
make an impression on the mind of the University by hi.s 
sermons ; whilst as Tutor he was influencing in a marvellous 
fashion all the young men he came across. Provost Hawkins 
took alarm at the views of the relation between tutor and pupils 
which had been summed up in the phrase, " I consider the 
college tutor to have a care of souls ; " and rather than give way 
on this point Newman says Mr. Pattison " resigned, or rather 
was turned out." From Hawkins himself, however, he had 
learnt the great doctrine of tradition upon which is founded the 
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notion of a teaching Church, as likewise the habit of verbal 
precision which afterwards alarmed his fellow-Protestants as 
savouring of Jesuistic subtlety. Newman's resignation of his 
Tutorship was really the beginning of the Oxford Movement. 
His first volume, the Arians of the Fourth Century, was written, 
and on resigning his Tutorship he and Hurrell Froude went 
abroad. 

During a journey in Italy in 1833 he composed a large num- 
ber of the verses afterwards published, including Lead, Kindly 
Light a hymn which has become more and more popular in 
the Church of England, though seldom heard among ourselves. 
It was a time when the revolutionary movement, springing out 
of the Three Days of July, seemed to be gathering force, and 
England herself was going over to Liberalism, religious no less, 
than political. On July 14, 1833, Keble preached the Assize 
Sermon at Oxford, and took for his subject, "National Apos- 
tasy." The impulse was given ; and it was resolved to unite 
High Churchmen everywhere in maintaining the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession, and preserving the Book of Common 
Prayer from Socinian adulterations. 

" Newman," says Mr. A. J. Froude, and not unfairly from 
his point of view, " has been the voice of the intellectual 
reaction of Europe, which was alarmed by an era of revolutions, 
and is looking for safety in the forsaken beliefs of ages which it 
has been tempted to despise." Chateaubriand, Joseph de 
Maistre, Lamennais, F. Schlegel, Rosmini differing as they did 
in character, fortune, and natural gifts were also intellectual 
voices of what Mr. Froude terms " the reaction ; " but upon 
English-speaking peoples they could none of them have an 
influence such as it has fallen to Newman's lot to exercise. 

Mr. Newman began the Tracts for the Times "out of his own 
head." They were at first short papers, but grew to be 
elaborate treatises ; and their aim was to uphold " primitive 
Christianity" as extant in the English Church. The idea of the 
Via Media began to take form and colour. In the Tracts, in 
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the British Critic, in the Lectures on Justification, and the Pro- 
phetic Office, Newman gave it a coherent shape and a 
philosophy. The scheme looked well on paper, hut was 
impossible to work. From 1833 to 1841 the unwearied genius 
of Newman was employed in dressing up this phantom. The 
whole country was roused, but never at any moment had there 
been a probability of its following in the direction whither 
Newman pointed. From the beginning he fought a losing 
battle. But he fought it undauntedly. In 1836 Mr. Hampden 
was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity. Dr. Hampden, to 
quote Mr. Mark Pattison again, " had applied the dissolving 
power of nominalistic logic to the Christian dogmas." It was 
not conceivable that his appointment should be unopposed. 
Mr. Newman brought out his Elucidations of the Bampton 
Lectures ; and a vote of censure was passed by Convocation on 
Dr. Hampden. It was soon the Tractarians' turn to defend 
their position. Tract Eighty gave great offence by recommen- 
ding the "principle of reserve," or the economy. It was feared 
that little by little the Church of England would be secretly 
indoctrinated with Roman superstition. For years, however, 
Newman scouted the idea that his methods could lead to 
Rome. He felt supreme confidence in his position. He wrote 
many fierce and violent things against the living system which 
the Papacy controlled and embodied. He was sure that the 
Pope was anti-Christ. 

But a crisis was surely coming. In 1839, Dr. Wiseman pub- 
lished an article in the Dublin Review, drawing out the likeness 
between the Anglican position and that of the Donatists in the 
fourth century. Newman read it, was not impressed, and was 
laying it down, when a friend pointed out to him some words 
of St. Augustine, quoted in the Review, which had escaped his 
notice : Securus judicat orbis terrarum. His friend repeated 
them again and again. They rang in Newman's ears like the 
knell of his theory. His thought for the Movement was, " The 
Church of Rome will be found right after all." But he deter- 
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mined to be guided by reason and not by his imagination ; had 
it not been for this severe resolve, he declares he should have 
been a Catholic sooner than he was. If he must give up the 
Via Media, he could still fall back upon Protestantism, that is 
to say, upon the conviction firmly held by him that Rome had 
leagued herself with deadly error. While in this state of mind 
he wrote Tract 90, to show that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles might be made in a Catholic, though not in a Roman 
sense. He meant the Tract not as a feeler, but as a test. He 
did not wish to hold office in a Church that would not admit 
his sense of the Articles. The Tract appeared, and all 
England was in an uproar. 

It is now generally admitted, in the language of Mr. Froude, 
that "Newman was only claiming a position for himself and his 
friends which had been purposely left open when the con- 
stitution of the Anglican Church was formed." But the 
Hebdomadal Council condemned the Tract as evading the 
sense of the Articles and leading* to the adoption of religious 
errors ; and on the Bishop of Oxford's desiring that the Tracts 
should come to an end, Newman submitted and gave up his 
place in the Movement. Nothing remained except to give up 
St. Mary's too a step on which he had been for some time 
resolved and go into " the refuge for the destitute," as he 
playfully termed it, which he was building out at Littlemore. 
So far, Tract 90 had not been condemned by the Bishops. 
But in a little while one bishop after another began to charge 
against him. He recognised in their action that he stood con- 
demned, and he felt it bitterly. To make things worse, his old 
unsettlement, begun by Dr. "\Yiseman and St. Augustine, 
returned upon him in studying the Arian history. 

He resigned St. Mary's in the autumn of 1843, and while his 
old friends of the Via Media were troubled about him, and 
could not understand his abandoning a view for which he had 
undergone so much, younger men of a cast of mind less con- 
genial with his own, were coming round him, a new school of 
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thought was rising, and was sweeping the original party of the 
Movement aside. Among these were Oakeley, Dr. W. G. Ward 
and Mr. Mark Pattison, "acute resolute minds, who knew 
nothing about the Via Media, but had heard much about 
Rome." Mr. Ward made Rome the keynote of the whole 
controversy. Newman did not know very well what to say. 
He must, however, have advanced a long way towards Rome, 
when, some months before resigning St. Mary's, he published 
in a country newspaper a retractation of the hard things he had 
uttered against Catholicism in his various writings. It was an 
act of boldness and humility which has been seldom equalled. 
The retractation was afterwards inserted in the preface to his 
Development of Christian Doctrine, where it may still be read. 
By October, 1843, he could say in a letter: " It is not from 
disappointment that I have resigned St. Mary's, but because I 
think the Church of Rome the Catholic Church, and ours not 
a part of the Catholic Church because not in communion with 
Rome." He brought out his^SermatfS on Subjects of the Day, 
and continued to edit the Lives of English Saints. And so he 
went on, in a kind of monastic seclusion at Littlemore, till 
1845. His work On Development removed the last stumbling 
blocks from his path, and, on October 9, a day long memorable 
in the religious annals of England, this, the most distinguished 
of converts since the Reformation, was reconciled to the 
Church at Littlemore by Father Dominic, the Passionist 

It was a great shock to the Church of England. 
But though he shook, he did not convert England. There 
was an unexampled secession of clergymen, amounting to hun- 
dreds ; and with them came in course of years certain thousands 
of the laity. The time was not ripe. If it took ten years to 
bring Newman himself, it may well take a century or two to bring 
the nation unless we imagine a breaking up of social conditions, 
and remodelling of them under entirely fresh circumstances. 
To the multitude for a long period Newman's conversion was 
an event without a reason ; to the coarse-minded it was the act 
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of insanity. Well nigh twenty years were to elapse before it 
found an explanation, and then by a happy concurrence of 
events Newman was allowed to speak, and his countrymen 
listened. But before and after he had much to endure. The 
first half of his career, ending in 1845, was crowned by the 
grace of conversion which made amends for all his trials and 
disappointments ; the second, lasting nearly as long, seemed to 
him as though it lay under a heavy cloud for the greater part of 
it, and upon that too a grace came from the hand of religion. 
For his elevation to the purple had much in it of the joy and 
beauty of a new life, and gave him, as nothing else could, a 
home in the hearts of Catholics without distinction of school 
or party. 

On February 23rd, 1846, he finally quitted Oxford,. and was 
called to Oscott by Dr. Wiseman. He stayed there till October, 
and then set out for Rome where he was ordained priest ; his 
plan of founding an Oratory of St. Philip Neri was approved ; 
and he came back to England on Christmas Eve, 1847. He 
had no ambitious views, nor could he tell what was in store for 
him. He lived successively at Maryvale or Old Oscott, at St. 
Wilfrid's College, Cheadle, and at Alcester-street, Birmingham, 
where, on June 25, 1849. the Oratory was established. He 
there spent, as Dr. Ullathorne bears witness, -'several years of 
close and hard work," like the humblest and most heroic of 
missionary priests. A well-known episode was his charitable 
ministration at Bilston in 1849, with Father Ambrose St. John 
and another Oratorian, during a visitation of cholera. They 
went of their own accord when the Bishop had no other 
priests to spare. 

The restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy in September, 
1850, was to have important consequences for Father Newman. 
Ik- preached his never to be forgotten sermon on the 
Second tyring at its opening Synod, held in the chapel of St. 
Mary's, Oscott, a sermon which Macaulay is said to have known 
by heart and from which he used to recite in tone of enthu- 
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siasm. In the foolish excitement about the so-called u Papal 
Aggression," he was led, to give in the Corn Exchange at 
Birmingham, those eloquent and forcible Lectures on the 
Position of Catholics, which, in their combination of humour, 
sarcasm, and close reasoning remind us of the strength, though 
they are free from the uncivil ruggedness, of Cobbett. In con- 
sequence of a certain page not to be found in the present 
editions, Dr. Newman was brought into court on a charge of 
libelling a profligate Italian monk, Dr. Achilli. Witnesses from 
Italy, Malta, and elsewhere, bore out the charges against Achilli 
to their full extent ; but in the face of the evidence Dr. 
Newman was found guilty. Even the Times declared that there 
had been a miscarriage of justice. On January 29, 1853, Sir 
John Taylor Coleridge sentenced his old friend to a fine of 
^100, and imprisonment till it was paid. Paid of course it 
was instantly, but there remained the enormous costs amount- 
ing to pf I2 jo- From all parts of Europe, Catholics at once 
came forward with their contributions, in support of one who 
had gone through a most unpleasant task in obedience to duty 
and with no personal motive. 

In 1854, Dr. Newman was called from the Oratory, now 
established at Edgbaston, to be first Rector of the Catholic 
University in Dublin. But as the work in Ireland, owing to 
circumstances, had not proved a success, he came back, not 
unwillingly, in 1858, and henceforth was to live a secluded life 
in his study at Edgbaston, and there he set up a school which, 
so far as Catholic discipline would allow, was modelled upon 
the great public schools of England, and has turned out dis- 
tinguished alumni. 

We come now to the year 1864 and the Apologia. It is an 
oft-told tale, and perhaps the most interesting literary episode of 
the last half century. Nor by infinite repetition has it yet been 
staled. That impetuous anti-Catholic, Mr. Kingsley, in review- 
ing Mr. Froude's History of England, wrote in Macmillarfs 
Magazine for January, 1864, that "Truth, for its own sake, had 
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never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father Newman 
informs us that it need not, and on the whole ought not to be," 
and so on. Dr. Newman could not, in justice to himself or 
the Catholic priesthood, allow such a charge to pass ; and he 
wrote to Messrs. Macmillan, drawing their attention to it as "a 
grave and gratuitous slander." Mr. Kingsley at once, to Dr. 
Newman's amazement, took on himself the authorship ; and, 
when asked for proof of what he had alleged, spoke in general 
terms of " many passages of your writings," and in terms quite as 
vague, of one of the Sermons on Subjects of the day, preached in 
a Protestant pulpit and published in 1844, entitled ll'isdom and 
Innocence. Mr. Kingsley draughted out a paragraph which 
implied that Dr. Newman had been confronted with definite 
extracts from his works and had laid before Messrs. Macmillan 
his own interpretation of them. Nothing of the sort had been 
done. As an apology, it was even worse ; for it left on the 
reader's mind an impression that by clever verbal fencing the 
accused had got out of a charge that was substantially true. Dr. 
Newman published the correspondence and brought out its 
drift and importance in certain Reflections at the end, which 
with their exquisite irony and decisive argument, took the world 
by storm. Mr. Kingsley had the misfortune to reply in a pam- 
phlet, What then does Dr. Newman wean? And the reply came in 
the shape of an autobiography which has been compared with 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, and which lifted the quarrel 
into regions where malice and slander could not subsist. 
" Away with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space," were the 
parting words addressed to that unlucky writer, whose fault it 
had long been to parade himself, something too much, as the 
4i chivalrous English gentleman ; " and whose strict honour and 
haitlt courage received now a not undeserved castigation. 

The Apologia was the history of a mind, and gave the true 
key to a whole life. His country at once accepted Dr. 
Newman's account of himself; it replied to Mr. Kingsley by 
admitting, in the words of Mr. Fronde, that "Newman's whole 
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life was a struggle for the truth," and it saw that " he had 
brought to bear a most powerful and subtle intellect to support 
the convictions of a conscience which was superstitiously 
sensitive." As regards his Protestant fellow-countrymen, Dr. 
Newman became the object of their veneration and attach- 
ment ; they were proud of him ; and, if we may so express it, 
they condoned his change of religion for the sake of the 
personal qualities which they now pri/ed at a transcendent 
value. 

On the love and veneration of his Catholic brethren he 
might surely always count ; but the times were difficult and 
peculiar, discussion was rife, and men whose ways of thought 
differed from his own were not content altogether with certain 
expressions in his writing or what they deemed the tendency of 
his views. But no one ever really doubted him among 
Catholics ; and what controversy there may have been was 
owing to a wish, on the part of those concerned, to keep the 
faith in England free from even the remote danger of that 
" Liberalism " which Dr. Newman was the first to condemn. 
The year 1869 arrived, and the Vatican Council began. Among 
those who had been invited to Rome on that occasion as 
eminent theologians, fitted to advise the Holy See and draw out 
the Schemata which the Fathers were to consider, was the great 
Oratorian. He declined, perhaps, among other reasons, 
because he was engaged on the Grammar of Assent. But he 
took a keen interest in the Council's proceedings ; and. when it 
was certain that the definition of the Pope's infallibity would be 
brought forward, friends for whom he was anxious, both 
Catholic and Anglicans, urged him to use his influence on the 
other side. He doubted the expediency of a definition, not its 
possibility; as a matter of fact, he held and taught the doctrine 
itself, as he says, " long before the Vatican Council was 
dreamed of;" and he was able, in 1872, to quote the splendid 
rhetoric in which he enunciated that view absolutely, declaring 
" the voice of him to whom have been committed the king- 
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dom," to be " now, as ever it has been, a real authority, infal- 
lible when it teaches." Not, therefore, on the score of its 
erroneousness, nor at all on its own account, was Dr. Newman 
anxious, but he felt for those who came to him, and asked 
himself whether he ought not to make his feelings public. In 
this frame of mind he wrote a letter to his bishop, Dr. Ulla- 
thorne, which was surreptitiously copied and sent to The 
Standard. It could not but make a great stir. The author 
declared, truly enough, that it was a private letter, never meant 
for publication. And as he had not denied the Papal 
infallibility before definition, he had no hesitation in accepting 
the decree of July 18, 1870, which made it an article of faith. 
Very soon, indeed, circumstances called upon him, not only to 
proclaim his belief in the dogma, but to defend it and explain 
its scope and nature. 

In 1873 Mr. Gladstone's Government was overthrown on the 
Irish University question ; and he was wroth with the Irish 
bishops, whom he chose to look upon as acting under orders 
from Rome ; and first in the pages of a magazine, and then in 
a pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees, of which one hundred and 
twenty thousand copies were sold in a few weeks, he turned and 
did what in him lay to rend the militant Catholicism which he 
deemed his foe. The question was, of course, whether a man 
who acknowledges the Pope can be loyal to the Queen. Mr. 
Gladstone did his best, in the face, at all events, of English his- 
tory, to show that this was impossible. He took the " high 
priori" road of analysing documents and arguing in the abstract. 
He declared that Rome had broken with ancient history and 
modern thought. Catholics had no choice but to reply. I )r. 
Newman came forward once more ; and his last considerable 
work, the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, showed that his hand 
had not lost its cunning, nor his eloquence its charm. As of 
old he was impressive, graceful, lucid, and winning. And the 
honours of the controversy remained with him ; for Mr. Glad- 
stone, in acknowledging the personal loyalty of " the Queen's 
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Roman Catholic subjects," gave up, in fact, the point for which 
he had contended, namely, that they could not be loyal. 
Whether they were loyal in consequence or in spite of their 
religion, was a matter for theorists, not for statesmen. Lookers- 
on decided that Mr. Gladstone had taken nothing by his 
motion ; and Pius IX. was heard to say that Dr. Newman had 
done well in answering him. 

It was now time that the extraordinary qualities of intellect 
and heart which for nearly half a century had been making 
themselves known in this great man should receive the public 
honours which were their due. The first recognition, as was 
not unfitting, came from Oxford. In 1877 ^ r - Newman was 
elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, which had been 
"dear to him from undergraduate memories." He returned, 
in a kind of triumph, to Oxford, after an absence of over 30 
years. He became the guest of the President of Trinity, dined 
at the high table in his academic dress, and visited Dr. Pusey 
at Christ Church. Once before, since becoming a Catholic, he 
and Pusey and Keble had met at Hursley Vicarage, and dined 
there by themselves, September 13, 1865. Keble was now 
dead, with the reputation of an Anglican Saint ; and a great 
college at Oxford, to which his old friend paid a visit, perpetu- 
ates his name and memory. When the second edition of his 
Development was ready, Dr. Newman dedicated it to the 
President and Fellows of the College that had restored him to 
Oxford. 

In 1879, Leo XIII. offered Dr. Newman a Cardinal's hat. 
Addresses of congratulation began to pour in ; and, wonderful 
to say, Protestant England felt that Leo XIII. was doing it an 
honour in naming a fresh English Cardinal. The change from 
1850 was complete and astonishing, for it was not only a token 
of " Rome's unwearied love " to the English race, but a sign 
that the old No Popery feeling was, at length, dying away. 

Dr. Newman arrived in the Eternal City on April 24th. The 
formal announcement of his creation as Cardinal Deacon was 
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conveyed to him on May 12 at the Palazzo della Pigna, where a 
brilliant throng of English and American Catholics, and of high 
dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastical, surrounded him. On that 
occasion he delivered an address that will be long remembered. 
First of all, he spoke of the wonder and profound gratitude 
which came upon him at the condescension of love towards him 
of the Holy Father in signalling him out for so immense an 
honour. He went on to claim for what he might have written, 
not immunity from error, but an honest intention and a temper 
of obedience. And then he spoke of the one great mischief to 
which he had from the first opposed himself, Liberalism in 
the Church ; and he renewed his protest now against the 
doctrine, that there is no positive truth in religion. Perhaps 
the sensation it created was due as much to the clear 
consistency of a life's history therein displayed, as to the 
strength and boldness of its enunciations. 

The Cardinal of St. George, as he had now become, for the 
Holy Father assigned to him the ancient Church of San 
Georgio in Velabro as his title, took leave of Rome at the 
beginning of June ; and after a slow journey, broken at Pisa by 
illness, came back on July i to his devoted people at Edgbas- 
ton. The ceremony of receiving him was extremely touching, 
and when he spoke of coming home for good to stay there until 
he should be called to his long home, many were moved to tears. 
He changed nothing of his simple habits of life. Addresses 
came from the English hierarchy, from the Catholic University 
in Dublin, from colleges and institutions all over the land, from 
his own congregation, and from far away New South Wales. 
To each he returned a word of graceful thanks. Later on he 
was present at the consecration of the new London Oratory, a 
remarkable era in the development of Catholicism among us. 
He published also an essay on the inspiration of Scripture 
which was indirectly occasioned by M. Kenan's Souvenirs dtr 
Jeunesse ; and he gave a short but effective answer to Dr. 
Fairbairn who had revived, in a haze of metaphysical discussion, 
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the obsolete charge that Cardinal Newman's governing idea was 
scepticism. During his last years the strength of the master 
began to fail him, although his mind lost none of its clearness, 
and he retained an interest, as ever, in the questions and con- 
troversies of the day. Writing became a physical effort, but 
not until his task had been quite fulfilled. The revised edition 
of his works, including even his laborious version from St. 
Athanasius, was complete ; and he could wait in happy resigna- 
tion for the end. He had suffered much at various times, and 
was never robust; but old age came on softly. 

His last sermon at the Oratory was delivered three years ago 
last Easter, although he made a few comments on the ist of 
January; 1889, with reference to the Pope's Sacerdotal Jubilee. 
He was also in Church on occasion of the solemn triduo 
celebrated on July 18-20, in honour of the beatification of 
Blessed Juvenal of Ancina. This was the last ecclesiastical 
function in which he took part. He was also among the com- 
pany who witnessed the Latin play the Andria, arranged by 
himself performed by the boys of the Oratory School. From 
that time till Saturday, August 9th, there was nothing abnormal 
in his condition. On Saturday night the Cardinal had an 
attack of shivering, followed by a sharp rise of temperature, and 
the symptoms indicative of pneumonia supervened. On 
Sunday afternoon he rallied somewhat, and recited his 
Breviary with Father William Neville. On Monday morning 
August nth, he lost consciousness. F. Mills, in presence of the 
community, gave him Extreme Unction. In the evening, at a few 
minutes before nine, the Cardinal peacefully expired. The body 
was then vested in full pontifical robes, and conveyed to the 
Church. Here it lay in state for some days, and great numbers 
came from all parts of the country to take a last look at the 
face of him they had loved. The funeral was fixed for 
Tuesday, August igth. At eleven o'clock there was solemn 
Requiem Mass, the Bishop of Birmingham being the celebrant. 
There were present in all seventeen bishops, and between three 
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iind four hundred clergy, and a distinguished company of laity, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic. The funeral sermon was 
preached by the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Clifford, Bishop of 
Clifton. After the service at the Oratory, the body was 
escorted along a road, lined with spectators, to the Retreat at 
Rednal, and laid beside the tomb of Ambrose St. John, the 
Cardinal's dear friend in life. 

AYe cannot but hope that, with his own Gerontius, the 
mighty spirit is now saying : 

I went to sleep ; and now I am refreshed, 
A strange refreshment ; for I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself 
And ne'er had been before. 
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Btbenarum. 

"In the grave, whither thou goest,' 
O weary Champion of the Cross, lie still : 
Sleep thou at length the all embracing sleep : 
Long was thy sowing day, rest now and reap : 
Thy fast was long, feast now thy spirit's fill. 
Yea, take thy fill of love, because thy will 
Chose love not in the shallows but the deep : 
Thy tides were springtides, set against the neap 
Of calmer souls : thy flood rebuked their rill. 
Now night has come to thee please God of rest : 
So some time must it come to every man ; 
To first and last, where many last are first. 
Now fixed and finished thine eternal plan, 
Thy best has done its best, thy worst its worst : 
Thy best its best, please God, thy best its best. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 

Peace to the virgin heart, the crystal brain ! 

Peace for one hour through all the camps of thought 

Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain, 

Has found the truth he sought. 

\Vho knows what page these newborn eyes have read ? 
If this set creed, or that, or none be best? 
Let no strife jar above his sacred head ; 
Peace for a saint at rest. 

Edmund Gcsse. 
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Btbenarum. 

A great leader of men, an influential ecclesiastic, 
A great leader a man of saintly life, a spiritual force of great 

of men, a man r T , ,. , , j 

of saintly life, power, a master of English prose, has passed 

away this week with JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

To modern England he has been as one of the dead from 

the night, and he has himself written the biography of that 

dead self in one of the masterpieces of English literature. 

It seems almost a paradox to say of the author of fifty 
volumes that his true sphere was in action, not thought or 
literature, yet it is a paradox that contains more than the 
usual fraction of truth. He was born to lead men; the very 
modesty that caused him at times to deny this concealed his 
The enormous dissatisfaction even with the enormous mastery he 
mastery he wielded over men's souls and fates for so many 

wielded over 

men's soul sand years. It was by personal intercourse he sought 
to move the world and did move it. The 
tenacity with which he clung to his old friendships was sig- 
nificant of much. His whole life was a sermon, the test of 
which might well be the title of his epoch-making discourse, 
" Personal Intercourse the Means of propagating the Truth "- 
the sermon that really started the Tractarian movement, and 
not Keble's on National Apostasy. * * * * * His was 
not the writers nature that is irresistibly impelled to writing 
and thinking for their own sakes. He thought, he wrote, 
that he might influence the actions of men. He did in- 
fluence their actions. * * * * * "Lead, Kindly Light," 
the one hymn of our language the "Apologia," and perhaps 
the "Idea of a University" will form permanent additions to 
English literature **.*** Dealing for the most 
part with subjects remote from human interest, he would so 
order his argument that it would have the attraction of a 
plot for us. Topics that seemed forbidding, both for their 
theological technicalities and their repulse of reason were 
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presented by him with such skill that they appeared as in- 
evitable as Euclid, and as attractive as Plato. All the resources 
of a master of English style except, perhaps, one, des- 
cription were at his command : pure diction, clear arrange- 
ment, irony, dignity, a copious command of words, combined 
with a reserve in the use of them all these qualities went 
to make up the charm of NEWMAN'S style; the 

Newman s ' 

style, the finest finest flower that the earlier system of a purely 
purely classical classical education has produced. It is curious 

education |^ ^ wa ^ f ^^ ^ on j y twQ mgn Q f Qur t j me 

who have written on Theology and possessed a style, Dr. 
Martineau and NEWMAN, have had Huguenot blood in their 
veins, and with NEWMAN all this was informed with the 
A ersonaiit- ^traction of a personality so rare, and a nature 
so rare and a S o rich that the appeal is irresistible even to those 

nature so rich. 

who care little for his topics. Yes, that was an 
exceptionally rich nature which has just been removed from 
the world. He moved many men ; because he had within 
him the making of many men. He had points of contact 
with nearly all the currents of thought and feeling which 
were to transform the higher England in Queen Victoria's 
reign. That revolt of his against "Liberalism," as he called it, 
was prophetic of nearly all the deeper movements of our time. 
The resort to history for spiritual nourishment, which led him 
from the Evangelicalism of Simeon to Rome herself, has become 
a source of inspiration for the higher politics and economics 
of our time. There was something, too, of the romantic 
temper in him that return to the mystic glow and unimagina- 
tive colouring of the Middle Ages, that has done so much 
for our literature and our art. 

But it was chiefly and mainly in his passion for theology that 
he came nearest to the higher strivings of his countrymen. In 
no one of his time was manifested more strongly the wish' to 
believe which some of his disciples have ranked so high above 
the desire to know. His whole life was dominated by this 
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wish, and it is this that gives such dramatic unity to the 
Apologia. No other autobiography certainly not that of St. 
Augustine, its nearest prototype in literature is so ^intensely 
theological. It is not the life of a man we read, it is the drama 
of a soul, and of a soul entirely occupied with the relations of 
itself to God. Surely few men have always lived their life so 
The drama of completely in the great Taskmaster's eye. He seems 
a soul. to have ever lived in the sphere of that childish 
fancy of his that the men around him were angels disguised 
in human form in other words that God and he were the 
only noumenal realities of the world. It was characteristic of 
his whole tone of thought that in dealing with what seemed 
to be a purely logical problem in his " Grammar of Assent " 
he postulates a new sense the Illative Sense clearly for the 
one purpose of giving validity to faith. Logician as he was, 
he subordinated here, as elsewhere, the claims of logic to the 
claims of theology. 



He had the the head of a lawyer, we have said, but 

head of a it should be added that he had the heart of a 

lawyer and the 

heart saint. The saintly life has never been more 
O f a saint. faithfully f o u owe d than by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
It is due to his life more than to his doctrines or his pre- 
sentation of them that so marked a change of public opinion 
has occurred about NEWMAN and about his Church. After 
all, men judge creeds by the characters they produce rather 
than by the theological consistency of their doctrines ; and that 
the pendulum of public opinion about Roman Catholics in 
England has swung back from violent antipathy to sympathetic 
admiration is due in large measure to the saintly life of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN. 
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Bcademg. 

We will not give a sketch of the life of the remarkable 
man who has just been taken from us. Neither will 
-sve attempt a critical analysis of his writings, or a 
history of the Oxford Movement, with which his name is so 
inseparably connected. But it is possible that some few 
remarks of a more personal character from one who was his 
churchwarden at St. Mary's, fifty years ago, and who was 
.always treated by him with the greatest kindness even though 
he did not altogether embrace his theological views may not 
be unwelcome to some of our readers. NEWMAN'S 

Wonderful 

power of wonderful power of attracting the devoted affection 
"'"d" of younger men - - - ****** 

affection. ^ Qwn } ^ Q ^ ^ u ^^ ^ ^ co]]ege ^ ^ ^ 

called Trinity in after years, and his yearning after Oxford, which 

-continued through life, all testify to the affectionate loveable- 

ness of his character. Who can wonder that the 

Affectionate 

lovwibieness closing words of the last sermon that he preached 
character. at Littlcmorc drew tears from the eyes of his 
sorrowing friends and disciples ? " And, O my 
brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, O loving friends, 
should you know anyone whose lot it has been, by writing or 
by word of mouth, in some degree to help you thus to act ; if 
he has ever told you what you knew about yourselves, or what 
you did not know ; has read to you your wants or feelings, and 
comforted you by the very reading ; has made you feel that 
there was a higher life than this daily one, and a brighter world 
than that you see ; or encouraged you, or sobered you, or 
opened a way to the inquiring, or soothed the perplexed ; if 
what he has said or done has ever made you take interest in 
him, and feel well inclined towards him ; remember such a one 
in time to come, though you hear him not, and pray for him, 
that in all things he may know God's will, and at all times he 
mav be readv to fulfil it." 
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As an instance of his loving remembrance of Oxford, we 
should like to mention the " Bird's-eye View " which we noticed 
some years ago on the walls of the waiting-room at the Oratory, 
with these touching words (Ezek. xxxvii. 3), in large blue 
capital letters, at the top and bottom of the print : " Fill 
hominis, putasne vivent ista ossa ? Domine Deus, Tu nosti." 

But especially his love for the Anglican Church with all its 
faults and shortcomings, as expressed in another passionately 
pathetic passage in the same sermon, " On the parting of 
Friends," is quite sufficient to explain the slo\v, gradual way in 
which he at last made up his mind to leave it, which some 
persons at the time said he ought to have done long before. 



Bberfceen journal. 

The manner and power of his sermons have been testified to 

by many. No one, it is said, who heard his sermons in those 

days can ever forget them. They were seldom 

His sermons. 

directly theological. " NEWMAN, taking some 
Scripture character for a text,"' says Froude. "spoke to us about 
ourselves, our temptations, our experiences. His illustrations 
were inexhaustible. He never exaggerated, he never was unreal. 
A sermon from him was a poem formed on a distinct idea, 
fascinating by its subtlety, welcome how welcome for its 
sincerity, interesting for its originality, and to others who 
wished to be religious, but had found religion dry and 
wearisome, it was like the springing of a fountain out of a 
rock." Froude on another occasion said of him " NEWMAN'S 
mind was world-wide. He was interested in everything which 
was going on in science, in politics, in literature. Nothing was 
too large for him, nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon the 
central question, what man really was, and what was his 
destiny." 
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Banner. 

The third member of the great triumvirate whose names are 
inseparably bound up with the history of the Oxford movement, 
and indeed with the history of the Church of England during 
the present century PUSEY, KEBLE, and NEWMAN has passed 
to his rest ; and the Cardinal whose face and figure were so 
familiar at the Oratory at Birmingham has died " full of years," 
leaving many golden memories behind him. Living in virtual 
retirement, Dr. NEWMAN had been dead to the world for many 
years ; and now that his death has actually taken place, and the 
newspapers have chronicled the well-known facts of his career, 
the younger generation of Churchmen are almost surprised to 
find that such an ecclesiastical celebrity had been living in their 
midst. It is impossible to look back upon his career without a 
feeling of deep regret that he was lost to the Church in which 
his powerful mind would have had free play. It would be the 
basest ingratitude if English Churchmen were to forget or 
undervalue what they owed to him, and if his beautiful hymn 
" Lead, kindly light " is sung, as it might well be sung, in our 
churches on Sunday next, it would afford an opportunity for a 
reference by the clergy to the work which he did for us before 
he left us. That Rome appreciated him may be true, but that 
she honoured him as he deserved to be honoured no one 
can say. 
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Belfast 1Revvs. 

Cardinal NEWMAN was presented at Norfolk House with a 
testimonial in gold and silver from his admirers in Australia. 
The gentle voice and the sad smile that played upon his 
A wonderful ^ ce ^^ reat e ff ect upon all present. It was a 
face. wonderful face, with its asceticism toned down 
by an every-day manner. The eye was large and steady,, 
of bluish tint, and full of depth. He read his little speech 
of thanks to the deputation in a clear, nervous voice, and 
when all was over he bowed everybody gracefully out of the 
apartment. It was easy to perceive the great influence that 
such a man could exercise over his fellow-creatures. 



IWeWS. (London Letter.) 

IF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN had lived in the sixteenth or the 
seventeenth century he assuredly would have been a Minister of 
State an arbiter, perhaps of the destinies of empires. A 
Richelieu, a Mazarin, a I)e Retz ? Possibly. But there was 
nothing of the eighteenth century Prince of the Church about 
him. Not in the least like Fleury, or de Bohan ; but go back 
a couple of hundred years thence and read the life of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. That mighty controversialist had, to my thinking, 
much that was intellectually in common with the illustrious 
recluse of Edgbaston. Bellarmine found a foeman worthy of 
his steel in Fra Paoli Sarpi ; Newman had an antagonist able 
enough, but scarcely of his own calibre in Charles Kingsley. 



Belfast /Doming mews. 

One of the most notable and important effects on 

His influence 

on English English social life of the remarkable career of 

Cardinal NEWMAN was the product, not of the 

busy years and heated controveries of the times when he 
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headed the Tractarian movement, but the saintly, secluded, 
.and unostentatious period during which his holy teachings, 
his gentle demeanour, his lofty Christianity, and his tender 
and charitable exhortations wrought a gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible, change in the minds of Protestant Englishmen 
towards the body of their Catholic fellow-countrymen. This, 
it would seem, was the most immediate and apparent result 
of his unblemished life. Cardinal NEWMAN had made it im- 
possible for Protestant Englishmen to dismiss the religion 
which he professed, as a farrago of absurdities and super- 
stitions not worth examining. The prevalent opinion regard- 
ing Catholicism some thirty or forty years ago was that it 
was such a farrago, and it is mainly owing to the silent 
teaching and example of the great Cardinal who has gone 
that such a prejudiced view has been replaced by a saner 
and more commonsense estimate. Englishmen of all creeds, 
in spite of religious differences, and in spite of antagonism 
aroused by the conversion of Dr. NEWMAN, came in the 
course of time to feel proud of the man who shed a lustre 
on Christianity, and whose teachings they were glad to honour 
and revere. These teachings are not likely soon to be for- 
gotten, and the lesson will, it may be predicted, bear fruit 
for generations after his remains have mingled with their 
kindred dust. 



SSirmtngbain 

The world is all the darker for the extinction of a mighty 
light. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is at rest, and far and wide will 
the sad truth be recognised that an enormous name has passed 
from amongst us into the shadowy domain of history. In the 
calm seclusion of the simple home he loved so well, the illus- 
trious Oratorian has faded quietly out of existence, and with 
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him disappears an intellectual and religious force 
which may never be replaced. Such a deprivation 
is an event which makes even the keenest expres- 



appears an 
intellectual and 
religious force. 

sions of regret seem cold and conventional. 
There was a sublimity in the career of this remarkable man 
which commanded the respectful homage of all thinking people. 
Though shut out from the feverish rush of life by the cloisters 
of the Oratory, he wielded a power over the minds and hearts 
of the human race which statesmen might have envied and 
potentates adored. For him there was no necessity to learn the 
meretricious methods by which some leaders of men find for 
themselves a place in the Temple of Fame. He shrank 
instinctively from the incense of applause and the honours of 
the transitory life, and whether as preacher or controversialist, 
Anglican reformer, Tractarian disputant, or Prince of the 
Roman Church, he has impressed even those who dissented 
most strongly from his religious belief with his earnestness and 
conscientiousness, and the unobtrusive piety of his stainless life. 

And what a life it is that has flickered out ; what a 

What a vista 

to look back vista to look back upon ; what memories it conjures 
up. Men whose hair is now silvered o'er with 
advancing years were lisping at their mother's knee when Dr. 
NEWMAN was first bringing into play those matchless gifts 
which revealed the presence of an intellectual giant in the land, 
a controversialist of incomparable power, and the profoundest 
thinker of the time. Of those who took part in, or even 
watched with breathless interest the momentous conflict which 
began with the Tractarian movement, how few are left, how 
many have bowed their heads submissively to the common 
sentence which is passed upon all humanity ? And how small 
by contrast does everybody appear who are associ- 

IIo\v small . , . , 

y contrast ated with NEWMAN in that mighty convulsion. It 



all were but ciphers, and he the indicating number." 
It was NKWMAN, and NKWMAN alone, who gave the real 
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character to the Oxford movement, and who inflicted upon the 

Church of England the greatest blow she has received during 

her entire history. ****** One effect of his life 

is already plain and palpable men's eyes are not so obscured 

as they used to be by the mists of religious bigotry. The 

odium theologiciim, though not altogether extinct, 

TiieatiuM has passed its sharpest point of friction ; the mental 

t&eologicum 

has passed its quality of the pervert made even the most aggres- 
S rffHrtion. m s i ye Protestants moderate their hostility to the 

Church of his adoption; and of the hundreds of 
Romish churches and chapels which have sprung up in this 
country during the last half century, how many may be said to 
literally owe their foundation stones to this memorable change 
of creed. 

Whether as the representative of a great spiritual and intellec- 
tual movement, or as a leader of religious thought, or as a 
supreme master of the English tongue, JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 

confronts us as a colossal figure. To form a 
A colossal correct estimate of his work it is necessary to 

figure. 

understand the condition of religious thought in 
England during his early years. As MILLS put it, " the age 
seemed smitten with an incapacity of producing deep or 
strong feeling such as, at least, could ally itself with meditative 
habits." Nothing was more conspicuous than the intellectual 
littleness of the theological leaders of that day. NEWMAN'S 
enquiring mind found Evangelicalism nothing but a petrefaction 
which he yearned to vivify. 

******* 

Though the great majority of his countrymen during the later 
years of his life were at variance with him on cardinal points of 
dogma and doctrine, no man of the century has commanded by 
the purity of his motives and his marvellous erudition, a greater 
measure of homage, veneration, and affection. Posterity will 
require no further knowledge of the evolution of NEWMAN'S 
religious opinions than is to be found in his own published 
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Avorks. As one of the shrewdest of his biographers has pointed 

out, despite his long drifting on an unknown sea 

Histhoughts m ' s thoughts have always been in substance the 

have always 

been in sub- same. As an Anglican he battled for the dogmatic 
principle, and as a Roman Catholic he has carried 
on the same battle under different conditions. His 
reason for leaving the Church of England was that it was not 
truly dogmatic, but as he expresses it in his " Via Media " 
merely " a civil Establishment daubed with doctrine." His 
ideal Church was one which could be looked up to as " the one 
earthly object of religious loyalty and veneration, the source of 
all spiritual power and jurisdiction, and the channel of all 
grace." If we read these powerful Lectures on Anglican Diffi- 
culties it is easy to see how steadily NEWMAN'S views on the 
subject of Dogma were attracting him towards Rome. When 
he recognised at last that there was no other home for his 
dominating theological tendency, it was, as he has since told us, 
" like coming into port after a rough sea." 

The effect of Cardinal NEWMAN'S death will be that we shall 

miss from the tangible realities of life a type of the noblest 

work of God an honest man. The men who have 

An m h a n nest the courage and strength to live their thoughts are 

rare. Pleasure and ambition point on one path, 

conscience points another. The multitude follow the first ; 

the rare spirits like NEWMAN hold it in disdain, and turn solitary 

along the cheerless track where there are no honours to be 

gathered and worn. It is characteristic of greatness that it may 

often misapprehend the exact effect of its particular powers. 

NEWMAN may have regarded the Tracts for the Times as the 

momentous works of his life. Perhaps they were to him. It 

was whilst he composed them that he was led on step by step 

in thought from Oxford to Rome. It may well be that to-day 

we too should regard the composition of those works as the 

remarkable work of his life. But posterity will 

The remark- 
able work of give the final decision. The purpose and event of 

Newman's life has been the reconciliation of the 
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tenets existing in the Roman Church with that part of its con- 
stitution which he believed to be of divine origin. And yet his 
" Grammar of Assent " is less read than his " Apologia." The 
world shows no hungry desire for the absorption of those 
creeds, formulas, and symbols which he would so sacredly 
preserve. He was the greatest living master of pure English ; 
his knowledge was extensive and profound, his reasoning was 
lucid and inexorable. Yet is it probable that his writings will 
bring many more converts to Rome ? It may be that when all 
the noise and dust of disputation has subsided with the 
receding years, the soul of NEWMAN, seen in that durable jewel 
of English literature, his " Apologia,'' will shine like a star, 
exalting the minds which turn towards it ; and that when his 
precepts have been forgotten in the generations, he will still 
teach mankind by the lofty eloquence of his example. 



JSfrmfnabam 2>aU\> post. 

IT is not too much to say that the world is poorer to-day by 

The greatest the death of one w r ho was yesterday the greatest of 

of living ii v i n g Englishmen, except one, his friend and his 

Englishmen, 

except one. antagonist in his last encounter, who was amongst 
the crowd of Oxford undergraduates who flocked to listen to 
his preaching in St. Mary's Church just sixty years ago. It is 
not easy in the columns of a secular newspaper to attempt any 
judgment of the life and work of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
There are high matters, transcending all sectional differences, 
with which we may not deal, yet which absorbed his inner life, 
with him even more active and strenuous than that physical 
existence which was prolonged in patient strength far beyond 
the assigned limit of mortal life : and there are thorny matters, 
sharpened by centuries of controversy and strife, which it is not 
possible for a daily newspaper to too scrupulously avoid. Nor is 
it easy for Liberals to forget that the supreme act of NEWMAN'S 
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life was a protest against the full liberty of thought, and that the 
whole force of his unexampled powers was exerted on the side 
of authority and against freedom. Yet it is not difficult to pay 
a reverent tribute to the character and the memory of NEWMAN 
without touching matters that are too high for us, and without 
trespassing upon forbidden territory. His actions belong to 
the ancient and august Church in whose service they were 
wrought ; his opinions may be left to the theologians and 
ecclesiastics whom forty years ago they exercised so deeply ; 
The io of kut his intellectual attainments were the glory of 

his country. hj s country, and his magnificent character is the 
heritage of his race. No discord will mar the universal 
panegyric which will be passed upon his qualities of mind 

His intellect and heart. His intellect was at once extraordinarily 

^owerfutan^ P owerful and extraordinarily elastic. Perhaps no 

elastic. m an has ever possessed so complete a control over 

powers so great. His learning was profound, but it was 

handled with an ease which seemed unconscious of its burden. 

Dialectical skill is not one of the traditional English gifts. We 

fight with the broadsword and not with the rapier. In our 

country, in religion, philosophy, and politics alike, controversy 

has been more remarkable for strength than subtlety. Yet in 

dialectical fence NEWMAN had no rival in his own 

In dialectical . . . 

fence Newman a g e > an d no superior in the whole history of 
had no superior po i em;CS- T h e swiftness of his strokes, and the 
suppleness of his defence bewildered his antagonists out of all 
The duel with contro ^ over ^ e little &\\\ they possessed. The 
KISCSLEV. duel with KINCSLEY was an almost unexampled 
triumph. It was not that he completely disarmed a manifestly 
inferior antagonist, but that all England at the outset was on 
KINGSLEY'S side. That robust member of the Church militant 
had, in his charge against the effect of NEWMAN'S teaching, but 
thrown into a sentence the fierce and general outcry with which 
Tract 90 had been received. But NEWMAN not only disposed 
of his assailant, but he silenced and convinced the world. The 
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friend who came to KINGSLEY'S rescue with the treatise " But 
Was Not Kingsley Right After All ? " did little but add the 
unwilling testimony of his title to the utterness of the defeat 
and to the unanimity with which public opinion regarded 
KINGSLEY as vanquished. Not only for his achievements, not 
only because he led and inspired a movement which changed 
the aspect of the religious world and half revolutionised a great 
church, but because of the supreme brilliancy of his powers and 
the unexampled adroitness of his mind will JOHN HENRY 
An NEWMAN stand out as one of the historic figures 

historic figure 

of the century, of the century. Nor will the testimony be less 
ungrudging to his serene and lofty character. No purer or 
more gracious human spirit ever inhabited the earth. His 
His character, character is all the more striking because of a kind 
not usually the complement of such attainments as his. Pro- 
found ingenuity and subtlety of mind are more often perhaps 
associated with duplicity of character, or at any rate with a 
power of self-deception difficult to distinguish from duplicity. 
Dialectical skill is a sort of intrigue in words, not always 
deemed to be possible in a man of frankness and simplicity. 
Frankness and ^ llt NEWMAN was frankness and simplicity itself, 
simplicity The great step of his life was probably rendered 

itself. 

necessary by the courage with which he apprehended 
his true logical position, and the inevitable goal towards which 
mind and conscience were hurrying him. He neither deceived 
himself nor dared to disobey the dictates of his conscience. 
The most precious legacy he has bequeathed to his brethren 
His unswer- * n d tne worl( ^ * s tne influence which his unswerving 
ving conscien- and unhesitating conscientiousness has long exerted, 

tiousness. 

and will long continue to exert. His changes were 
the supreme demonstrations of his sincerity. He passed in a 
few years from Calvinism to Liberalism, and from Liberalism to 
Romanism, thus traversing the full length and breadth of 
religious faith, in search not of fame or of influence, but of the 
Fine and gene- nnal satisfaction of his conscience. He had many 
rous qualities. Qther finc and generous qua i( t i e s. Though in the 
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fierce encounters of his active years, he used his skill with 
unsparing hand, though sometimes in the heat of conflict he 
was needlessly cruel, yet there Avas much that was tender and 
almost womanly about him. He had survived all his friends, 
but of enemies he had none to survive. He was cheered, too, 
by the knowledge that he possessed the regard of his fellow- 
countrymen before whom he had played so brilliant and often 
so puzzling a part. Once only he had had to draw his sword 
in defence of his own integrity, and he had laid bare the history 
of his life to the judgment of his fellows ; but at that one stroke 
he dissipated all mistrust and suspicion. For the religious 
His services to world he accomplished much. He gave a new 
religion. impulse to the spiritual life of the nation. He 
quickened with a life-giving stream the stagnant waters of 
theology. For the Church of his adoption he did perhaps still 
more. He allayed the distrust which centuries of conflict had 
built up. His character was the chief instrument in destroying 
the bigoted hatred of Roman Catholicism which had almost 
become an English tradition. And even those who are farthest 
from the Romish Church will forgive her much for having 
afforded a haven of rest to his busy and perturbed spirit. 



JBirmtngbam 2>aih? (Sa^ettc. 

THK GREATEST theologian of the century, the 

"The greatest 

theologian of sweetest singer of the world unseen, the gentlest 
the century. anc j fa Q no |)i es t o f EiigHsmen has passed away. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is dead, and a blank is left in the world 
of cultured piety which no man can fill. Sad thoughts will not 
thrill the hearts of those only with whom in his riper years the 
Cardinal has been associated. NEWMAN sought the shelter of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and Anglicanism quivered under 
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the shock of his desertion. But he never lost 
th! "onM^nce never could lose the loving confidence and respect 



and respect of o f n j s countrymen without distinction of party or of 

his countrymen 

creed. The sweet piety which in him was mingled 
with profoundest scholarship and loftiest thought has sur- 
rounded all his actions with a halo of saintly humility. No 
arrogant assumptions of superiority marked his change of faith, 
He never turned upon those he had left with jibes and sneers r 
but always with the prayer trembling upon his lips that the 
" Kindly Light " which had led his own faltering steps to the 
Rock of Salvation might guide others to a Soul's rest, and 
anchorage. Who can hear that the hand of death has at last 
fallen upon the great and the good old man without casting the 
mind back upon those years of keen and anxious controversy in 
which he played the leading part ? Who that has felt the warm 
breath of his impassioned pleadings to the hearts of men, or 
that has been thrilled by the tender earnestness of his eloquence 
as he urged some doctrine which had brought peace and com- 
fort to his own heart, can think without a sigh of that voice 
hushed for ever, and of the light extinguished in those eyes that 
erst beamed lovingly upon his fellow-men ? The 
" world is poorer now than when JOHN HENRY 



NEWMAN lived and breathed in it, and prayed for 
the welfare of the human race. At such a time as this all men 
will recall more willingly the catholicity of the late Cardinal's- 
sympathies, the gentleness of his nature, the great and noble 
characteristics of his mind and heart, than the points of differ- 
ence that jarred upon many minds fifty years ago when the 
Oxford scholar was still battling with his doubts and fears 
still striving to reconcile his convictions with the dogmas of the 
Church in which he had been reared, and of which it wa& 
fondly hoped he would become a distinguished ornament and a 
staunch defender. 

******* 

To check the " suicidal excesses " into which frail reason led 
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too many of its votaries NEWMAN could see no more perfect 
means than the acceptance of the Roman Church's claim to 
Infallibility. Even he seems, in the deep humility of spirit 
which was one of the leading traits in his character, to have felt 
a want of something outside himself upon which to rest all 

doubts. Many have said that NEWMAN'S choice 
N choice N S m tnose ear ly days l av between Roman dogmatism 

and blank scepticism. That is probably a rash 
view, and yet it is not wholly improbable when we consider 
the peculiar constitution of his mind. His intellect seems to 
have demanded an explanation to every question it could raise, 
and as many questions could not be answered to his intellectual 
satisfaction, he silenced doubt by blind submission to an infal- 
lible authority. Those who cannot see their way to do that, 
.and who gravely doubt whether the world would be better 
under a creed of blind confidence and submission, will marvel 
at NEWMAN'S decision, and regret that he found it necessary to 
barter his intellectual liberty for a soul's anchorage beyond the 
beetling waves of doubt. One great fact, however, is singularly 
clear, and it is that the mental and spiritual rest which seems to 
have followed immediately upon his choice enabled him to 
devote the whole force of his nature to the defence and the 

revivification of the Church with which he had allied 
vlces himself. What he has done for it cannot be better 

to .Korne, 

expressed than in the words of Mr. FROUDE : 
" To him if to any man the world owes the intellectual recovery 
of Romanism. Fifty years ago it was in England a dying 
creed, lingering in retirement in the halls and chapels of a few 
half-forgotten families. A shy Oxford student has come out on 
its behalf into the fields of controversy armed with the keenest 
weapons of modern learning and philosophy, and wins illus- 
trious converts, and has kindled hopes that England herself, the 
England of ELIZABETH and CROMWELL, will kneel for absolu- 
tion again before the Father of Christendom." These hopes 
have not and never will be realised ; yet the thrill which JOHN 
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HENRY NEWMAN sent through the dry bones of the old creed 
justified therrTa little. There are thousands who would heave 
a deep, deep sigh of relief if they could rest upon an infallible 
human authority as confidently as NEWMAN did, but whose 
reason revolts from the submission which gave him the sweetest 
hope and^confidence. To-day we can only think of his life as 
one great effort for the regeneration of the human race, and we 
do not form our estimate of his noble purpose by our mistrust 
of the means which he deemed all-sufficient to accomplish it. 



{Times. 

THE Roman Catholic Church, and, indeed the whole 
Christian world has lost a great man. Few Englishmen 
have attained to a loftier eminence or lived more honour- 
ably. A half a century ago, the name of JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN sounded through the length and breadth of the 
land. He was then close upon 40 years of age, and had 
become one the most prominent men in the controversy 
that has been productive of most significant results. Possibly 
few men of that generation impressed themselves so dis- 
tinctly upon the minds of large numbers of educated English- 
men. Dr. NEWMAN was then a clergyman of the Anglican 
Church, and wielded, especially over the younger men 
then at the Oxford University, a most remarkable power. 
Those who remember him at that time, tell of his clearness 
of intellectual perception, his disdain for conventionalities, 
his resolute will, his unmistakeable gentleness, and his 
manifest singleness of heart. He had, on a large scale, the 
faculty of attracting to himself the passionate devotion of 
His intense his friends. It is this intense personal power 
personal power. w hj c h g ave h{ m j^jg preponderating influence. 
We may say at once, that with many of the views, political 
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and religious, held and advocated by the late Cardinal 
NEWMAN we are not in sympathy. He was neither 
liberal in politics nor in religion. Many of his theories 
seem from our stand-point as though they would be destructive 
alike of progress and freedom. Yet, he was a great man. He 
was one of the foremost preachers of the century. He was a 
His sacred P oet j too > of no mean order. Some of his sacred 
songs. songs will hold their place in the Hymnals of 
Christendom long as the earth shall be the home of man. 
Thus it is, that from under the domes of stately cathedrals, 
and from beneath the roofs of homely village barns, extem- 
porised for Christian service, NEWMAN'S well known stanzas 
float upon the listening air. Conformist and Non-conformist, 
High Churchmen and Low, Orthodox and Heterodox alike, 
all unite in asking that the "Kindly Light will lead them on.'' 
And now over the new made grave in the little Rednal bury- 
ing ground, Christians of all orders will unite in sympathetic 
sorrow, believing that for him "the night has gone," and the 
" morn has come." 



JBolton llXHedUg (Suar&ian. 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S death takes away from us one of the 
most interesting and distinguished figures England has known 
during the nineteenth century. He was the flower and the 
ultimate expression of a religious movement, which, for good or 
ill, has made a lasting mark on the spiritual life of our times, 
In no nobler or more characteristic mind can the student of 
to-day trace the currents of thought which resulted in the 
Tractarian movement of fifty years ago, and which carried so 
many devout members and clergymen of the Church of 
England into the fold of Roman Catholicism. In some cases, 
the motives of the change might be mingled ; religious unrest 
might be simply the covering, or the outcome of ambition, of 
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vanity, of the love of change, of the desire for more imposing 

ritual. In the case of Cardinal NEWMAN the hint of any but 

An but the ^ Q P urest motives is impossible. The tranquil 

purest motives harmony of his life forbids the suggestion of 

impossible. 

ambition ; and he was too clear-sighted to deceive 
himself as to the reasons which impelled him to take the 
decisive step of his life. In these days it may seem needless 
to insist upon the absolute purity of the motives which lead any 
man to submit himself to the Roman Catholic Church ; and in 
connection with NEWMAN'S name, the mention may seem 
almost sacrilege. But it should be remembered that it was 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S distinguished example that first opened the 
eyes of the average Englishman to the possibility of the make 
and state of mind which made reconciliation with Rome inevit- 
able. Fifty years ago or more such a step seemed to most 
people the act of a weak-minded enthusiast or worse. It 
seemed impossible to associate conversion to Roman Catholic- 
ism with a man of NEWMAN'S high intellectual power and 
Debt Catholics a ksolute sincerity. Cardinal NEWMAN placed in 
owe to dear light the strong attraction which authority in 

Newman. 

matters of religion is bound to have for men of a 
certain type of mind under certain circumstances ; and this is 
perhaps the greatest service he had done to the Church of his 
adoption. Before his time Roman Catholicism in England was 
a hated and despised sect. Now it is respected and acknow- 
ledged as the representative of a great principle, an organization 
of world-wide extent, a movement rich with ancient historic 
memories and of abiding significance. This difference in 
public feeling is largely to be ascribed to the force of Cardinal 
NEWMAN'S personal example ; its full explanation is found in 
the religious movement of which he was the great representative. 
Such is the debt owed to NEWMAN by Roman Catholicism ; 
Englishmen generally must look at him from a different stand- 
point. He is full of interest to them as the representative of a 
great religious movement, and a notable change in public 
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feeling ; but apart from historic associations his character has a 
significance of its own. On whichever side NEWMAN had 
fought, Englishmen would have admired his intellectual great- 
ness. They would have wondered at his acuteness, his quick 
grasp of metaphysical distinctions, his unsurpassed power of 
making them clear to ordinary intelligence. They would have 
appreciated the simple majesty and beauty of his style. They 
would have rejoiced in his controversial skill, which enabled 
him to utterly crush an opponent before the eyes of all the 
world, and yet to deal with him gently and lovingly. Whatever 
religious garb he had worn, they could not have helped being 
attracted by the personal charm of his character his loveable- 
ness and sincerity, his unselfishness and humility, his absolute 
devotion to the truth as he saw it. Wherever his religious 
associations or the circumstances of his time might have led 
him, he would have been a great and a good man ; as such he 
belongs not merely to Roman Catholicism, but to England and 
to the world. It is as a man and not as a Roman Catholic that 
we admire and love him. 



THERE is probably no parallel for the widely spread regret 
with which the news of the death of Cardinal NEWMAN was 
received this morning. To the present generation he is 
only a name, but everyone has learned to admire and even 
to love the beauty of his personal character. At one time 
Free from *ke centre of tne great controversy was always free 
acrimony. from the acrimony that pertains to controversy, 
more particularly when it takes a religious turn. This did 
not arise from any natural inability on his part to provoke 
by saying bitter things witness his denunciation of the rene- 
gade priest Achilli, which led to a famous action for libel. 
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The English language does not contain any more scathing or 
more pitilessly sustained denunciation than the passage upon 
which that action was founded. It was a rare and unprece- 
dented outburst, but at least it proved that when occasion 
arose the gentle NEWMAN was equal to it. 

Mr. Gladstone, as everyone knows, was at Oxford 

Gladstone and 

Newman, when NEWMAN was still occupier of the pulpit at 
St. Mary's, and conceived for him a profound admiration, 
approaching to reverence. A friend, personally acquainted 
with both eminent men, tells me that in these last years, as 
far as one feature was concerned, there came to pass a strong 
resemblance between the two old friends. They had exactly 
the same finely-formed, massively-shaped nose. If anyone 
will compare the portraits of Cardinal NEWMAN taken in 
profile, or, better still, three-quarter face, either with their 
knowledge of Mr. Gladstone's face or with their acquaintance 
with his portraits, they will see how true is this observation. 



Though for a long time the once eloquent and most potent 
controversialist of the age has lived the life of a recluse, there 
are few, if any, persons acquainted with the character and 
history of the late Cardinal who will fail to recognise the suit- 
ability of the general chorus of respect and veneration that has- 
accompanied his decease. Very rare indeed has it been found 
that one who, for a period, led the van of religious controversy,, 
and afterwards subsided into " the silent life," carried with him 
as NEWMAN did, to such an extraordinary degree,. 

NEWMAN won * 

the affectionate the affectionate regard not of any particular sect or 

regard of all. 

party, or of any exclusive school of religion, but of 
all with whom he was brought into contact, or who had been 
brought to realise the beauty of his character, which indeed 
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outshone the brilliancy of his abilities. It is not a little 
remarkable that though at the time of his secession from the 
Church of England the late Lord Beaconsfield most truthfully 
remarked that " the Anglican Church reeled under the shock of 
Dr. NEWMAN'S withdrawal," yet in his secession he carried with 
him the hearts of his former associates, and though his with- 
drawal from his position in the English Church was regarded as 
a calamity, yet it was attended with little or no resentment on 
the part of those who felt bitterly his desertion. This was 
chiefly owing to the natural sweetness and gentleness of his 
disposition, as well as to the thorough conscientiousness by 
which his actions were guided, so that it needed not the pub- 
lication of the " Apologia pro vita sua " to convince anyone 
who knew Dr. NEWMAN that however dubious may have been 
the logic by which his actions were determined, his 

His heart true 

and his motives heart was true and his motives quite unquestion- 

unquestionable 

able. 



^Bristol bservcv. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that to the great 
majority of the present generation Cardinal NEWMAN has 
been dead for years, and that the only link that bound him to 
the world of to-day was the record of the great controversy in 
which he was the principal actor. But forty years ago, or more, 
Cardinal NEWMAN was regarded with feelings somewhat akin to 
those with which a timorous traveller might regard 
A slumbering slumbering volcano. The religious thought of 

volcano. 

the world surged and seethed around him like an 
angry sea, and, as he ran the whole theological gamut in search 
of peace for his own conscience, he was an object of intense 
painfully intense interest for those who were fascinated by the 
vital controversy in which he was engaged. The part which 
Cardinal NEWMAN played in the historic polemical duel with 
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Canon Kingsley will never be forgotten ; and by some, it may 
be said, it will never be forgiven, even though his opponents, 
from one generation to another, do not desire to withhold from 
him the tribute of reverent admiration from his character, and 
personality command. Cardinal NEWMAN'S apologists hold 
that in the course he pursued from the time of the publication 
of "Tract XC.," onwards, he never deviated one hair's-breadth 
from the path marked out by rigid consistency. To discuss 
that, however, would be to re-open the thorny controversy 
which his secession from the Church of England finally settled, 
so far as he himself was concerned. It was, at any rate, fully 
Hisconver- recognised then, as it is now, that his conversion to 

sion to Rome. the Church Q f Rom wag an eyent Q f the greatest 

importance and significance ; but it is questionable whether it 
has exercised all the powerful influence which was at the 
moment of its occurrence predicted. The blow was, doubtless, 
shattering when first it was dealt. NEWMAN'S keen and 
unsparing attacks on his opponents lent it additional poignancy; 
but the lapse of years suddenly assauged the bitterness, the 
rankling sore healed, and Cardinal NEWMAN'S secession, is, 
perhaps, now-a-days estimated less as a semi-disruptive move- 
ment, than as an individual severance of old ties and bonds. 
But even when the enmity with which NEWMAN was regarded 
was at fever-heat, it was never sufficiently strong to blind his 

adversaries to his personal worth ; and in the later 
Hl worth? nal >' ears of his q uiet and unobtrusive life Cardinal 

NEWMAN strengthened the feelings of admiration 
and respect in which he had from the first been held. If his 
courage in the fight was the courage that seemed to invite hard 
knocks from hands that itched to deal them, his character in 
private life was lovable in every attribute. He was frank ; he 
was simple in everything but argument ; he was a lover of the 
beautiful in every shape and form ; his intellectual attainments 
in the more placid bye-ways that did not lead to polemics, were 
superlative; and his poetic feeling can scarcely be better guaged 
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than in the touching and soothing lines of his famous hymn, 
" Lead Kindly Light." Cardinal NEWMAN'S sincerity was 
immeasurably beyond suspicion, just as the dazzling brilliancy 
of his peculiar powers was beyond dispute. He passed triumph- 
antly through an ordeal from which most men would have 
emerged bearing a burden of reproach. Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
lofty personal character survived through it all ; and that alone, 
irrespective of his very unique position as a theological con 
troversialist, marks him out as one of the great historic figures 
of the century. 



JSrtstel Gtmes anD /DMrror, 

London, like all the rest of the civilized world to-day, is 
honouring the memory of a great Englishman. Gerontius has 
fulfilled his dream. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN has passed that 
mysterious boundary, the crossing of which he has described 
with such marvellous insight. Few men have exercised a more 
potent influence over their fellows than the recluse of Edgbas- 
ton. If Disraeli's definition of a great man as one who affects 
the mind of his generation be a true one, NEWMAN 

Newman was 

among our was among our greatest. Though for well nigh a 
generation he had withdrawn from the ken of active 
life, and had buried in seclusion those powers of argument and 
oratory which had so often routed his able antagonists,. 
NEWMAN'S name never failed to awake interest and to excite 
respect. 

It has been said of him that it was his rare good fortune to- 
retain the affection of rival schools which hated each other with 
the peculiar bitterness of religious animosity. Though he well- 
nigh ruined the Oxford movement by his secession, he kept to 
the last the love and esteem of the High Churchmen. 
Though he shocked their strongest convictions by his surrender 
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to Rome, he has always been regarded with respect by the 
Evangelical party. 

Few people will read without regret the news of the death of 
Cardinal NEWMAN, which took place yesterday. Of the aged 
Cardinal, it may be said with truth, as it was of Lord Palmer- 
ston, that " we are all proud of him." Englishmen who take 
an interest in religious controversies have had so much to 
occupy them, in successive movements and developments, that 
they remember only vaguely the fierce war of words which was 
waged over " Tract No. 90," and the excitement to which this 
publication gave rise. Logic, to say nothing of conscience, 
forbad the author of this tract to remain a clergyman of the 
Established Church. That, at least, is what old-fashioned 
people used to say. But of late years, most of us had come to 
regard Dr. NEWMAN as a Roman ecclesiastic who did credit to 
the country of his birth by his learning, his piety, and his zeal 
in good works. Cardinal NEWMAN has died full of honours 
and full of years ; for he was nearly as old as the century. His 
name is enrolled among those of English worthies, whatever 
bitterness the mention of it may have once aroused. 



^Bristol 

THE death of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN at the great age of 
eighty-nine years removes from the world's stage our greatest 
theologian. There can be no doubting with the regard to 
the position which Cardinal NEWMAN must assume on the 
role of fame. He was a giant intellectually, and there is 
no living man to take his place. He possessed 

No living man 

to take his profound knowledge, wonderful sympathy, intense 

energy, and an unsurpassed brain. When the 

religious history of this century comes to be written, no 

figure will stand out more prominently than that of Cardinal 
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NEWMAN. His life is a record of an intensely interesting 
process of evolution, and the phenomenon is thrown into 
relief, because the career of his own brother is an illustra- 
tion of evolution in a directly opposite direction. Two 
things the Tractarian movement did ; it left JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN standing alone as the greatest controversialist of 
the age, and it confirmed with him that distrust of human 
speculation and that reliance upon accredited authority 
which ultimately led him to the Roman Church. His 
brother, with no less logic, but rejecting authority, took the 
opposite road, and like the elder, never faltered on the way. 
Cardinal NEWMAN has left a worthy memorial of a great 
career in the shape of his works, which are models of 
incisive, analytical thought and a noble English style. 



.lErtttsb 

One of the foremost and most venerable figures which this 
century has seen passed away yesterday. Naturally one's 
thoughts are first impelled to a remembrance of the personal 
characteristics of the man his nobility of temper, the purity 
and loftiness of his aims, his unswerving courage and earnest- 
ness of purpose, his absolute sincerity in word and deed, the 
depth of his religious instincts, and his entire self-devotion to 
what he believed to be truth. Even his strongest antagonists 
cannot but acknowledge the singular beauty of a 

1 ho singular ' 

beauty of his jjfe such as his. We enter upon what is still thorny 
ground when, passing from personalities, we come 
to discuss the public life and work of one who showed the way 
from Calvinism to Catholicism, who once leaned towards 
Liberalism in thought, and afterwards found his resting-place in 
authority ; who devoted himself heart and soul to the strength- 
ening of the English Church, and who inflicted upon that 
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Communion a blow from the effects of which it is still stag- 
gering. There is no man of this century who has engraved his 
character upon the history of English religious life more deeply 
than Dr. NEWMAN, and it is because of the greatness and 
nobility of his character that the impression has been so deep. 
His a ear *^ s a PP earance at tms tmie ^ s tnus graphically 
ance. described by Froude : " He was above the middle 

height, slight and spare. His head was large, his face remark- 
ably like that of Julius Caesar. The forehead, the shape of the 
ears and nose, were almost the same. The lines of the mouth 
were very peculiar, and I should say exactly the same. I have 
often thought of the resemblance, and believed that it 
extended to the temperament. In both there was an original 
force of character which refused to be moulded by circum- 
stances, which was to make its own way, and become a power 
in the world ; a clearness of intellectual perception ; a disdain 
for conventionalities ; a temper impetuous and wilful, but along 
with it a most attaching gentleness, simpleness of heart and 
purpose. Both were formed by nature to command others ; 
both had the faculty of attracting to themselves the passionate 
devotion of their friends and followers ; and in both cases, too, 
perhaps, the [devotion was rather due to the personal ascendency 
of the leader than to the cause which he represented." 

NEWMAN'S celebrity as a preacher was quickly 

As a preacher. 

gained, and became permanent. His style was 
singularly clear and picturesque, but the effect of his sermons 
was due to the matter rather than to the manner aided by 
his high character, both intellectual and moral. "When I 
was an undergraduate at Oxford," said Mr. Gladstone, "Dr. 
NEWMAN was looked upon rather with prejudice as what 
is termed a Low Churchman, but was very much respected 
for his character and his known ability. Without ostenta- 
tion or effort, but by simple excellence, he was constantly 
drawing undergraduates more and more around him. Now 
NEWMAN'S manner in the pulpit was one about which, if 
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you considered it in its separate parts, you would arrive at very 
unsatisfactory conclusions. There was not much change in 
the inflexion of the voice ; action there was none. His 
sermons were rea$, and his eyes were always bent on his book, 
and all that, you will say, is against efficiency in preaching. 
Yes, but you take the man as a whole, and there was a stamp 
and seal upon them ; there was a solemn sweetness and music 
in the tone ; there was a completeness in the figure, taken 
together with the tone and with the manner which made even 
his delivery such as I have described it, and though exclusively 
from written sermons singularly attractive." 



36vittsb 

IT is as a preacher that Dr. NEWMAN will live, and 

As a preacher. i i r 

his power as a writer and speaker ot sermons 
cannot be considered apart from his convictions, his 
character, and his literary power. He almost owed his 
soul to that great saint and doctor of the evangelical party, 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, for whom he had a life- 
long reverence, shared by Mozley. The real peril of the 
soul, its preciousness, the terror of the sinner's future, were 
at the base of all his thought and action. He had also, in 
unequalled degree, that conviction of the real weakness of 
wrong and untruth for which men in all ages have fled to 
the sanctuary of God: "The Giants are falling, the Saints 
are alive." It is impossible to say how often, how sweetly, 
how victoriously, that note is struck through all his works. 
Then he had amazing acquaintance with the English Bible, 
from which he quoted lavishly, and often with striking effect'. 
He must be a very dull preacher to whom NEWMAN'S col- 
locations of verses have not furnished many discourses. 
Above all, as Dean Church says in a memorable estimate 
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of NEWMAN'S preaching he made the sermon an "earnest 
letter" a call which came home to each hearer a summons 
to ascend. And with him the heights of religion were very 
high. 

The praise of NEWMAN'S style has become sicken- 

Newman s * 

style. ing in its iteration, and the clumsiest provincials 
have been noisiest in laud. We need only say that in its 
music, sweetness, and combined passion and reserve it re- 
mains alone. What needs emphasising is that NEWMAN was 
first of all a writer of sermons. His oratory had its own 
peculiar and holding charm, but he was not an orator. He 
read his sermons to an audience he respected. The many 
sermons which he preached extempore as a Roman Catholic 
were utter rubbish in the judgment alike of himself and his 
hearers. With a pen in hand he could do anything. * * * 
His romantic His romantic character went far in explaining his 
character. influence. His delicate literary criticisms, as well 
as subtler indications, show how his spirit was cradled in 
romance, and there was always about him something high, 
chivalrous, daring, uncalculating. From the first he showed 
himself willing to surrender all things for a certain inner 
harmony, and in this high strain his long life was spent. 
He was never rewarded vulgarly; he never waxed gross; he 
never underwent the disenchanting processes of domesticity; 
he was always poor even his great popularity as an author 
did little, we believe, to enrich him. 

e was a most rac ious and assiduous corres- 



\most 
gracbus pondent, and a proper selection from the im- 

correspondent. 

mense mass of his letters should be an English 
classic. When strangers of other churches sent him their 
books, he did not put them off with formal acknow- 
ledgments, but found time to read the volumes, and 
commend them if he could. But of his countless deeds 
of charity volumes may be written. Of the spirit of his 
life and thought sensitive, yearning, lifted up to God a 
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picture hung in his room at the Oratory impressively spoke. 
It was a view of Oxford, on which he had written, Fill 
hominis, putasne vivent ossa ista ? Domine Deus, tu nosti : 
Son of man, can these bones live? O Lord God, Thou 
k no west. 



Catbolic Gimes. 

His Eminence Cardinal NEWMAN has passed away after a life 
the close of which has been crowned with as much happiness as 
it is given to man to enjoy here below. Long the leader and 
chief actor in a great religious struggle, and subsequently 
assailed with all the bitter fury of bigotry, he lived to see his 
character thoroughly understood by his countrymen, the purity 
of his motives and his actions recognised, and his 

His name held 

in affectionate name held in affectionate reverence throughout 
every English-speaking land. The magnitude of 
the loss which the Catholic Church has suffered through his 
death may be estimated by the testimony now given in the 
Press to the power which he exercised over the minds of his 
countrymen. In the mighty chorus of eulogy there is scarcely 
.a single discordant note. JOHN HENRV NEWMAN conquered 
prejudice and won universal affection by the noble simplicity of 
his character, his fearless and unswerving adhesion to truth, his 
high and lofty ideal of duty, and his incomparable intellectual 
gifts. Those who are old enough to remember the outbursts of 
anti-Catholic feeling which in years gone by were so frequent 
.amongst the Protestants of Great Britain cease not to wonder at 
the change which has come over the land. The 

The change 

Mhichhascome bogey of Papal agression no longer excites general 

over the land. . ,. . , ,, , _. 

indignation, and Catholics are no more despised for 

the open profession of their Faith. How much of this change 

is due to the part played by Cardinal NEWMAN in 

Due to ' J 

Cardinal the national life ! The Oxford movement, which 
shook the Established Church to its foundations, 
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directed the attention of Protestants to every word spoken or 
written by the man whose genius had placed him at its head. 
And as he found light himself he diffused it. An unrivalled 
master of English and such English as the most ordinary 
intelligence could comprehend he exercised a fascination over 
the reading public which brought them to reason with them- 
selves the truth of Catholic belief. The result was that even 
where complete assent to Catholic doctrine was not secured, 
asperities were softened, calmness of judgment was induced r 
and the Catholic body gradually obtained a fuller toleration. 

Though Cardinal NEWMAN'S winning personality be no longer 
with us, the grandeur of the example which he set as a leader of 
religious thought, the nobility of his character, and the fruits of 
his labours as a writer will remain to stimulate and enlighten 
English-speaking peoples for all time. Amongst his contempor- 
aries he has by common consent held the foremost place as a 
master of his native language, and sound critics there are who 
maintain that he is the greatest master of English 

The greatest 

master of who has ever lived. His two stories, "Loss and 
gain" and " Callista," his lectures on "Anglican 
Difficulties," his "Grammar of Assent," and his "Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua " are specimens of pellucid prose which have probably 
never been excelled. Cardinal NEWMAN has by action and 
teaching largely helped to ennoble the lives of his countrymen, 
and the Catholic Church in England will indeed be fortunate 
when it looks upon his like again. 



Gbrfstfan 2lgc. 

In the death of Cardinal NEWMAN a great figure not a few 
would say the greatest in the ecclesiastical life of England has 
passed away. * * * * 

win Newman The q uesti o already being asked, " Will 
NEWMAN survive in the estimation of his country? 



survive 
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Will his books maintain it ? " That is a question which the 
future only can answer. Of one thing we may be sure, that the 
memory of his pure and noble life, untouched by worldliness, 
unsoured by fanaticism, will endure. The saint and the poet 
in him will, we believe, survive. " Lead, kindly Light," is 
already something more than a classic in the thoughts of pious 
people of various creeds in England ; and however we may 
deplore his departure from what we profoundly believe to be a 
purer faith, the life at Littlemore and at Edgbaston will engrave 
itself deep in the hearts of all to whom religion and lofty 
human character are dear. 



Cbrfstfan <5lcbe. 

By the death of Cardinal NEWMAN, the Christian world has 
lost one of its most earnest and erudite members, perhaps its 
most anxious inquirer after truth. He voluntarily embraced a 
life of obscurity in devotion to what he believed to be the truth, 
when he might have been for another generation the most 
powerful man in the Church of England. It is difficult for 
those of us who have little or no sympathy with the Roman 
Catholic Church to speak of Dr. NEWMAN in befitting terms. 
There are few men who have been so misunder- 

] ew men have 

been so stood, or so unjustly abused as the late Cardinal ; 

misunderstood. 

few men who have striven so earnestly after truth. 
He puzzled his friends, it is true, by his continual changes, and 
so brought upon himself a good deal of adverse criticism ; but 
what seemed inconsistency was merely a continual and unavail- 
ing search after truth. 
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Cbristiau Million. 

A great Englishman, a profound thinker, a prolific writer, a 
leading educationalist, and a prominent divine passed away in 
the person of JOHN HENRY (Cardinal) NEWMAN. 



Cbrtstian 

If it is true and it certainly is, though the words were not 
used in that sense by Shakespeare that one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin, how much more true is it that all 

drawn in affection towards 



AH the world 
feels itself those who have uttered words of genuine inspira- 

tion, and all the more if those words have been 
musically expressive ! The din of political and polemical con- 
tention passes away the forms of theological systems change 
but tones that have been caught from what Carlyle used to calf 
the eternal melodies live from generation to generation. 
Cardinal NEWMAN had outlived the tumults of his prime. In 
the deep stillness encircling his bed of death, the present 
generation finds no echo of the din, and whirl, and eddying 
conflict in which so many of his years were passed. But amid 
that silence, rising like a strain of far-away celestial music, we 
seem to hear that hymn in which, for Protestant and Catholic 
alike, he invoked the Kindly Light of Divine guidance to lead 
us across life's stormy ocean to our Father's home. Tens of 
thousands of devout souls throughout the vast multitude of 
English-speaking people in England, America, and the Colonies 
will think of him not as a subtle theologian, not as a keen and 
Massively combative dialectician, but as a massively great and 
sreat and noble noble representative of the religious character, a 

representative 

of the religious nian who walked with God, a man who gave 
:ten imperishable expression to the faith, the feeling, the 
inspiration in which all who call themselves Christians agree. 
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Cbujcb JBelte. 

Cardinal NEWMAN has passed away, quietly, at the Oratory 
at Edgbaston. Although he was so advanced in years, although 
he was comparatively withdrawn from the world, yet the space 
which he filled in many men's hearts and interests was very 
large, and cannot easily by estimated. We have lost a famous 
\n e och ^ n ^ w ** n P ast days, a great personality, an epoch- 
making man. making man. ****** JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN has always appealed, in three distinct ways, to three 
different classes of mind. To the scholar and the thinker 
his writings and his theological disquisitions have an in- 
herent charm of their own, apart from their polemical issue; 
to the earnest Christian, of whatever school, it has generally 
been evident that NEWMAN was in earnest, and that he 
seceded to Rome because he felt that his conscience led 
him thither; while to the simple-minded and humble his 
beautiful hymn, "Lead, kindly Light," has become almost 
a classic in our language. To the English Church his loss 
was very great, while to the Roman Communion the gain 
of so powerful and good a man was equally valuable. 

A great man has gone out from among us full of years, 
and with the deserved esteem of the Roman Church follow- 
ing him. His secession from the Church is the 

His secession. 

epoch in his career which most vividly strikes 
Churchmen. The incident itself caused the most profound 
sensation. All men who thought were moved by it some 
of them so profoundly that they greatly over-estimated its 
importance to the Church. It was undoubtedly a great 
blow to her to lose so talented a son, and her influence, if he 
had remained faithful, might have been to-day even more 
wide-spread than it is; but Mr. Gladstone, when he placed 
on record his opinion that the ecclesiastical historian would 
probably judge the secession as a much greater event than 
John Wesley's "partial secession," can hardly now be said 
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to have correctly estimated the weight of the incident. So, 
too, the Earl of Beaconsfield's saying that "the Anglican 
Church reeled under the shock " is now seen to have a 
good deal of hyperbole in it. Earl Russell thought that the 
" inexplicable event" had set the English tide rolling in the 
direction of Romanism, which again shows the folly of pre- 
dicting 'unless you know," for the English tide has been 
for many years rolling away from Romanism, rather than 
towards it, if statistics are to be believed. The truth is, 
that the times were exciting, men lost their heads, wavered 
in faith, and said many wild things, some of which have 
been preserved for us to wonder at, as succeeding genera- 
tions will probably wonder at the foolish sayings which will 
transmit to them. Although the hidden springs of Cardinal 
NEWMAN'S consciousness robbed the Church of his great 
services, and for all that we may think differently from him, 
few will question that by his death the world is poorer by 
the loss of a great and good man. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN, which was announced 
on Tuesday morning last, has been the one event of the week 
around which the greatest interest has centred. For many 
years he was, to many men, the leading personality in 
England. The ardent leader of Oxford thought; the fervent 
preacher at St. Mary's ; later on, the eagerly welcomed dis- 
ciple of the Roman Communion, JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
has exercised a charm and a power in English theological 
thought which it has been the lot of few persons to possess. 



Cbnrcb IReview. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on ; 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 

Lead Thu me on. 

These lines fitly describe the mind of the man who wrote 
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them, and whose death we regret to chronicle this week. The 
bent of the NEWMAN mind was such that there was no via 
media : it was inevitably either John Henry the Romanist or 
Francis William the Deist. The surroundings of the one led 
him through Calvinism and Evangelicalism to the feet of the 
Roman Pontiff, Anglo-Catholicism providing him only with a 
temporary halting-place, in which his soul never found rest ; 
while the brother's environments led him through similar phases 
of Protestantism to a disbelief in Divine revelation. 

The great ecclesiastical event of the week has of course been 
the death of Cardinal NEWMAN. We have dealt with his life, 
his influence, and his character elsewhere ; in this place it is 
only becoming to pray that he who so eloquently pleaded for 
the kindly Light on earth may enjoy perpetual light in Paradise. 
The public will be treated to various estimates of the man, 
according to the point of view of the critic, but the general 
impression among the public at large will be that he was the 
leader in the Tractarian movement, that he went to Rome, and 
that therefore Tractarianism leads to Rome. Now, this, of 
course, is merely a surface view. As he himself said, when 
speaking of the early struggles after Catholic truth, he and his 
companions were disorganised and inchoate until Pusey joined 
them, and in doing so, he " at once gave us a position and a 
name." Pusey, therefore, has more right to be considered the 
leader in the great movement which has revivified the English 
Church, and Pusey never went over to Rome. However much, 
then, we may deplore the defection of the white-souled man, 
the consummate master of English, the true poet, the persuasive 
orator, from our ranks, we retained to the last our real leader, a 
man in every way worthy to be the friend and companion of 
him whom thousands are mourning to-day. As fellow-Catholics 
with John Henry NEWMAN, we can but conclude by breathing 
the Catholic prayer, " May he rest in peace ! " 

All England is bewailing the death of one of whom it may be 
said without exaggeration that his personality was stronger 
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His personality and the influence he exerted greater than those 

St hfluence d ^ an y man * n our countr y during the present 
greater. century, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and Frederick 
Denison Maurice only excepted. The death of Cardinal NEW- 
MAN revives the memory of controversies which have long since 
died and have passed into history ; it snaps the last cord which 
bound the present generation to that which saw the rise of the 
Tractarian party ; it reminds us of those sad and sorrowful 
secessions which shook the Church of England to its founda- 
tions, and, we may add, proved to her loyal sons that her origin 
was Divine, for she passed through the fire unscathed, and is 
to-day stronger than ever she was. Without going so far as 
Lord Beaconsfield went when he said that the loss of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN was the severest blow which the Church of 
England had received since the Reformation, we may at once 
and with perfect honesty own that his secession stunned the 
Church for a time, and caused the Catholic revival to reel for 
many a year from the blow. Nevertheless, NEWMAN'S mind 

NEWMAN'S was so cons ^tuted that his gravitation to Rome was 
gravitation to a s sure as it was slow. Churchmen could not see 
this at the time, but events have since made the 
drift of his mind as clear as the orbit of a planet in the heavens. 
Of some who in the early days of the Privy Council's wild 
career, and in the terrors which the Gorham Judgment conjured 
up, deserted the ship for the seeming security of the Roman 
bark, it may soberly be inferred that had they lived in our days 
they would still be loyal members of that exarchy of the 
Catholic Church which God's providence has planted in this 
land. But this cannot be affirmed of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
His course, all unconsciously to himself, was ever directed 
towards Rome, and his mind was overpowered by that peculiar 
attraction which the Roman system possesses for some intellects. 
For years he hesitated, for years he restrained himself by writing 
articles and pamphlets in favour of Anglicanism, but the end 
was all the while drawing nearer, and when it did come, the 
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wonder which far-seeing men felt was that it had not been 
reached before. 

Differ from him as widely as we may, we cannot refuse that 
respect which every man's honest convictions exact. Thankfnl 
as we should have been had his unrivalled talents been con- 
tinued to the Church of England, we cannot blame him for 
following the guidance of his conscience, even though we are 
assured that he was led into schism thereby. We are proud of 
him as one of the most distinguished Englishmen which the 
nineteenth century has produced ; we gladly remember the 
services he rendered to the truth at one of the most vital 
epochs of our ecclesiastical history ; we lament his death, 
though we could not have wished him to live in the feebleness 
of old age ; and we pray that, all his honest errors being for- 
given, he may now attain the rest and peace he longed for on 
earth, a merciful judgment at the hands of Him who is absolute 
truth, and at last a joyful resurrection and the eternal felicity of 
the Beatific Vision. 



Cbuvcb Cimcs. 

The death of Cardinal NKWMAN removes from us the last 
survivor of the great Tractarians, one of the few remaining links 
with a former generation, one of the most striking personalities 
of this great century. Although of late years he has spoken 
but seldom to the public ear, yet about his life of retirement 
and devotion at Edgbaston there gathered a unique 
interest gather- interest and an almost affectionate regard. Catholics 
ed about him and p rotestantSj Christians and Agnostics, alike 
looked with genuine reverence upon the venerable age of the 
great spiritual guide and teacher. Even those who stood more 
or less outside the sphere of NKWMAN'S religious influence, felt 
the glamour of his romantic career, or come under the spell ot his 
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intellectual subtlety and strength. It is given only to very few 
men, even among the foremost minds of their age, thus to reach 
all sorts and conditions of persons, and to be an abiding power 
in their thoughts and lives. 

In an age when noisy materialists are fond of proclaiming the 
divorce of intellect from faith, we have looked with a sense of 
consolation and hope to the fact that this great mind gave unre- 
served allegiance to the Person and Creed of Jesus Christ ; an 
allegiance not less passionate in its devotion because justified 
by calmest reason, and sustained by the resources of wide and 
A very power- lofty culture. There can be little question that the 
among Ct he influence of Cardinal NEWMAN has been a very 
^rces of our time, powerful factor among the forces of our time which 
make for faith. 

It is, therefore, all the more noteworthy that the same 
influence has been so much less effective as a force on the side 
of Romanism. 

Nor can it be said that the arguments which led him to 
submit to Rome, and which he has since restated in various 
forms, have had an effect even approximately proportionate to 
the weight of his genius and character. It is astonishing that 
the arguments of so great a man and so formidable a controver- 
sialist have accomplished so little. The men who "went over" 
after him were attracted far more by the magic of his personality 
than by the force of his reasoning. 

As an intellectual guide, as an ecclesiastical controversialist, 
NEWMAN'S influence has already waned, and will not, we think, 
much outlive this generation. To those indeed of the present 
time, who were at Oxford when the afterglow of the Tractarian 
movement lingered around the venerable figure of Dr. Pusey, 
the name of NEWMAN must always recall memories the most 
pathetic, the most solemn, the most inspiring. Among outsiders, 
and those who come after us, NEWMAN will as a master of the 
English tongue, as one of the very first prose writers of the 
Victorian age af letters. Nor will the extraordinary fascination 
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of his character and life-history be soon forgotten. 

But that which will live the longest is the spiritual warmth 
That which anc ^ vigour which radiates like beams from such a 
win live the jjf e an( j character as his. A man must be "more 

longest. 

than a prophet " when he can but merely attract the 

multitude into the wilderness in his life-time, but when his 

influence remains, and even increases, in extent and force when 

he is dead, that is only possible when the prophet is also a saint. 

Whether NEW.MAX is considered as a theologian or as a 

religious teacher and leader, or as a poet, or a preacher, or as a 

master of style, or as a literary critic, or as a great reasoner about 

philosophy (if not a philosopher), his genius is beyond doubt. 

And this accounts for his fame. He has some spell 

He has some 

spell for every- for everyone, and thus he numbers admirers of 
every cast of thought and shade of religious belief. 
Walter Bagehot was enthusiastic about his subtlety of argument, 
his keen insight and delicate style ; Mr. John Morley reveres 
him as a great master of the mother tongue ; some have seen 
in him a humanist born out of due time ; to others he is a 
bulwark of the Christian faith against infidelity ; Roman 
Catholics revere him as the greatest man whom their Church has 
subdued since the Reformation; Anglicans as the motive power 
of a great revival. Even Englishmen who do not read got to 
admire him of late years as in many ways a type of his nation 
and a true patriot. A single hymn has made his name a house- 
hold word in all the Churches and all the sects. But in truth 
the subject of NEWMAN is inexhaustible, and his works are a 
literature in themselves. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN severs this generation from 
the one link which connected the present with the past, when 
the great revival of Catholicity in the Church of England re- 
ceived its first impetus. He won for himself the affection 
and regard of the intellectul world, and for the communion 
which he ultimately joined such respect as it had not before 
enjoyed. Of the fear which Cardinal NEWMAN'S secession 
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begot in the minds of many who were his fellow labourers 
in the Catholic life and belief in the English Church, there 
has been no subsequent warrant. The Oxford movement 
went on uninterruptedly, as it developed from the Tractarian 
phase into that in which teaching became illustrated by the 
restored ritual of the English Church, and the academics of 
the University became the practical forces which have brought 
the Church into touch with the whole nation. 

Many within the Roman fold have been stayed from utter 
loss of faith by the Cardinal's influence, and to outsider* 
his presence within the Roman schism has won for it a 
certain amount of respect because of his moderation and 
pronounced mistrust of the insolent faction. On one or 
two occasions we have had to express our regret that the 
Cardinal lent his name to publications, such as Mr. Huttoirs 
book on "Anglican Orders," which were so disreputable and 
disengenuous as to lead men to wonder how the venerable 
essayist ever came into such company ; but the nemesis 
followed, and no doubt was felt. 



Colonies an& 

English literature has lost one of its most brilliant 

tufe' has 'loir lights by the death of Cardinal NEWMAN. We 

brilliant^ "ht!* ( l ues ^ on whether there is a living writer who had a 

command of the English tongue at once so eloquent 
and incisive, though often ironical. His masterly prose has 
been recognised by all the leading critics during several decades. 
A very accurate critic speaks thus : " Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Froude, and many others have described the NEWMAN of the 
old Oxford days ; the peculiar eloquence which was not elo- 
quence at all in the rhetorician's sense, and yet which could 
pierce the hearts of men whom the heart of the orator might 
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have wholly failed to move. For the work which he had to do 
he was endowed with genius. His personal influence, his 
sincerity, his devotedness, his simplicity, came to the help of his 
language, and even of his logic. Keen and powerful as his 
style of argument was, yet even those who thought most 
thoroughly with him since his great change would probably 
admit that the very same arguments arrayed in the very same 
words would not have had such influence if they had come from 
from any other than NEWMAN. There was a poetic side to his 
nature, which was shown in his prose work and in his conversa- 
tion, as well as in his poems. He loved music and all the 
arts, and flowers, and all the beautiful objects of nature, and the 
talk of gifted or even of intelligent men, ' and even irony,' as 
Charles Lamb puts it. Indeed, NEWMAN was a very master of 
a certain kind of cold and poignant irony, which runs through 
his controversial writings like a shooting pain." 



Commonwealth 

A great Englishman has passed away, and one whose 
name, as a divine, a thinker, a writer, and an educationalist 
will have a high place in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unquestionably the greatest loss to this country to 
Protestantism was suffered by the perversion to Romanism 
of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. The power of Rome to be- 
witch men of genius was illustrated in a way which astonished 
the English people, when a band of Pusey's disciples took 
their spiritual leap in the dark. The most popular of that 
Oxonian band of perverts at this clay is Cardinal Manning 
whose splendid abilities and almost ultramontane fanaticism 
constitute him a deadly danger to modem Protestantism. A 
perversion to Rome like that of the Marquis of Ripon does 
not make even a ripple in the nation's history; but when 
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JOHX HENRY NEWMAN was brought under the mystic in- 
A genius of fatuation of the Papacy, Rome gained a genius 
commanding of reall y commanding influence. The chief effect 
influence. o f NEWMAN'S ascession to Rome as all through 
his priestly life been this, that he more than any other man 
of the time has succeeded in blunting the edge of Puritan 
dread of Popery. His pure saintliness, gracious refinement, and 
exalted abnegation would have made him one of the fore- 
most influences of the Anglican Church could that com- 
munion have retained him. When he joined the Roman 
hierarchy he took with him all the graces of a fascinating 
personality together with his immense erudition. 

The career of ^ he CarGer of " NEWMAN IS Something for High 

Newman. Churchmen to sigh over. He and Manning and 
several others less famous have for ever shown how fatally 
mistaken was Pusey in supposing he could detain his friends 
at the time just on the verge of Popery where he himself 
stopped short. When the career of the man is re viewed, it is evident 
that he was as sincere as he was mistaken. Such a conjunc- 
tion of true zeal with untrue conceptions is the humiliating 
position into which High Anglicanism continually lures its 
victims. Among these the life of NEWMAN will ever be 
monumental. 



Cork fijammer. 

The English journals, without distinction of politics or creed, 
express regret for the death of Cardinal NEWMAN, admiration of 
his saintly character, and devotion to his glorious memory. 
There are, after all, many great and noble things in this world 
beyond the strife of politics, apart from the quarrels of sects or 
, of races. It is well to find his virtues and the 

His virtues and 

intellectual intellectual powers of the dead Cardinal recognised 

nised by Y friend and foe alike. Those who bemoaned 

friend and foe. The Lost Leader " joined with those who hailed 
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NEWMAN'S accession to the Church as an epoch-making event 
in paying tribute to his memory, and in extolling his great, his 
marvellous career, his matchless life-work. It is not venturing 
on extravagant eulogy to say that Cardinal NEWMAN'S death 
removes from this sphere a star of the first magnitude. To 
Ireland he was especially dear from the great services he ren- 
dered to her greatest educational institution at a time when such 
assistance as he was capable of rendering was most needed. To 
England his will always be a great, a sanctified name, repre- 
senting the virtues of a More combined with the intellect of a 
Bacon. No other man could command the respect, the rever- 
ence that has followed him in life and in death. Cardinal 
NEWMAN goes to his grave with the singular honour of being 
by all creeds and classes acknowledged as the just man 
made perfect. A century, at least, must elapse before men 
shall be in a position to consider with adequate appreciation 
the nobility, the blessedness of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN'S 
character. 

The clearness of his intellect was not clouded by the increas- 
ing weakness of advancing years, nor was there anything in 
him of the fretfulness of old age to impair the sweetness of 
his temper and his singular personal fascination. The 
affection and veneration of those who were living with him 
were not tried by the common failures which too often impair 
the glory of genius and sanctity when physical strength is 
decaying. 



County? Gentleman. 

In referring, however reverently, to the extinction of so great 
a light as Cardinal NEWMAN, I feel almost as if I were treading 
on forbidden ground. But your " Man About Town's" duty is 
to some extent urbi et orbi, and in some senses NEWMAN was 
the greatest Roman of them all. His lovers, who were also his 
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co-religionists, followed him at all times with an adoring and 
submissive affection scarcely less touching than the great 
Ecclesiastic's own submission to the Mother Church. There 
has scarcely been a mind the indications of which have been so 
closely watched, and there never have been purely human lips 
upon which myriads have more breathlessly hung. Others 
besides the members of the community at Littlemore, and the 
oratories at Brompton and at Birmingham, might well have 
apostrophised him in the words of his own incomparable hymn, 
" Lead, kindly Light." The light has gone out now, to the 
sorrow of all the churches, and to the scarcely less keen regret 
of the world outside. Just now, when cholera morbus is once 
more within measurable distance of our shores, it is due to the 
late Cardinal to remember the heroic way in which he threw 
himself into " the imminent and deadly breach " during the 
terrible visitation of 1849. 



Court 3-ournal. 

Though long forecast as a very near event, still the news of 
the death of Cardinal NEWMAN has been received as a shock 
.amidst the even tenor of our lives. He was a great man, 
prudent, learned, and good also, while by his death he has even 
achieved that which he could not during his life, for it has 
heartily united men of widely, some of fiercely, differing creeds 
in a perfect unison of real Christian thought, inasmuch as that 
is the outcome of brotherly love. All men, at this 

All men are J 

speaking well moment, are speaking well of the Cardinal, and in 

of the Cardinal 

the same spirit recall things that honour and fling 
lustre on his career, or show his gentle nature. "Lead, kindly 
light," he sang in truly poetic thought and worshipful prayer ; 
a kindly light sheds its. rays on the way of the living man, and 
.follows his departing shade. 
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Gerontius has fulfilled his dream. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
has passed that mysterous boundry, the crossing of which he 
has described with such marvellous insight. Few men have 
excercised a more potent influence over their fellows than the 
recluse of Edgbaston. If Disraeli's definition of a great man, 
as one who affects the mind of his generation, be a true one. 
NEWMAN was among our greatest. Though for well-nigh a 

Newman's generation he has withdrawn from the ken of active 

name never ljf e an( J } ias b ur i e d ill SecluSlOll thoSC pOWCl'S of 
failed to 

Awaken interest argument and oratory which had so often routed 

and respect. ,111 

the ablest antagonists, NEWMAN s name never failed 
to awaken interest and to excite respect. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has evoked on all hands 
the warmest tributes to his sincerity, devotion, rare intellectual 
The rare com- 8 ifts ' and fascinating power. It was the rare com- 
bination of bination of fervent conviction and acute thinking 

iervent convic- 

tion and acute with a literary style as forcible as graceful, that 
ing ' secured for him the deference he has so lonir 

O 

enjoyed. Those who remember the bitter controversies which 
raged around his name, and the movement to which he gave so 
strong an impulse, may almost question whether the devout 
Cardinal, who has just passed away, and whose saintly career 
receives universal homage, were the same NEWMAN of forty 
years ago. 



5>atl\: Cbronfclc. 

BY the death yesterday evening, in his ninetieth 
>' ear > ^ JOHN HENRY Cardinal NEWMAN, the 

ecclesiastical p r j nc jp a i figure in the ecclesiastical life of 
life of England. 

England during the present century has passed 

away. Born the son of a London merchant prince, when 
Bloomsbury-square dictated fashions in everything save 
millinery to the West-end: nurtured in Krastian Calvinism, 
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and passing from thence by subtle gradations through meta- 
physical scepticism into the region of severest orthodoxy; the 
leader, almost for a generation of the greatest religious revolu- 
tion in Europe since the Reformation; he has died a Prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but bereft neither of the 
love nor the esteem of his companions on the way, however 
brief their journey. From his earliest years, when he romped 
in Bloomsbury Gardens with BENJAMIN DISRAELI, to those 
later days when age had damped the ardour of enthusiasm, 
without diminishing the intensity of belief, the figure of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, spiritually and intellectually, was a notable 
one. * * * * * * When Mr. Gladstone left Oxford 
Newman a NEWMAN had already become a power. The tall, 

power in 

Oxford. slim, silent tutor was exercising an influence over 
his younger, and even his older, contemporaries, great in its- 
potentiality for good or evil, immeasurably greater in its 
actual achievements, than the wisest of his time could have 
predicted. Early in the thirties the storm burst. Oriel Com- 
mon Room was supposed to have become a nest of Romanising 
conspirators. These were KEBLE, HURRELL FROUDE, "Ideal" 
WARD, CHARLES MARRIOTT, BLANCO WHITE, DENISON, Mos- 
LEY PUSEY was already at Christ Church and a host of 
other names less familiar to this generation. NEWMAN 
himself always declared that he dated the beginning of the 
Oxford Movement from KEBLE'S celebrated sermon on< 
Baptism, at St. Mary's, in 1833. In point of fact, however, 
the Oxford Movement began when NEWMAN conceded to 
RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE'S banter that a good deal might 
be said in favour of the worship of the Virgin. It is singular,, 
indeed, to reflect that this was the first point of departure from 
the conventional Protestantism of the Established Church, 
which characterized his career, when we remember that, with 
all its extravagances, the subsequent history of the Tractarian 
Movement has had no farther extreme than the Real Presence, 
a doctrine which NEWMAN only adopted some years later. 
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What the struggles of those twenty years in Oxford really 
meant for NEWMAN and his devoted hand of disciples we, of 
the present generation, only realize more clearly than we do 
the history of the Reformation because the principal actor 
in the drama until yesterday was still with us in a plenitude 
of aged vigour only surpassed by one other Oxford man of 
his generation. By English Churchmen NEWMAN'S fifteen 
years at St. Mary's will probably be regarded as the halcyon 
period of his existence. That period covered the publication 
of "Tracts for the Times," the ''Parochial and Plain Sermons/' 
and the largest part of his tutorial work in the universitv. 
***** 

The character There are some who assert that his works sub- 

of his works. i , r , , , , 

sequent to 1843, when he resigned St. Marys 
and sought admission to the Roman Church, betray a tinge 
of disappointment such as might properly belong to hopeless 
ambition or to the domain of conquered vanity. But the 
occasional dry humour of "Callista," the poetry of the "Dreams 
of Gerontius," and the exquisite pathos of the "Apologia,"' may 
fairly be set against the bitterness of the "Essay on Assent'' 
and the occasional rancour of the lectures. Some point, of 
course, may be made of the falling away in style which his 
later works undoubtedly exhibited ; but his former friends 
might well feel grateful for being spared the barbed arrows 
of his purest form of literary expression rather than jubilant 
at an apparant loss of power. Opinions will, no doubt, differ 
ill marked degrees as to the precise place which the late 
Place in the Cardinal will occupy in the estimation of the 
e the m EngHs h f English people. High Churchmen will never 
people. cease to reverence him, whether as Tartarian or 
as a preacher. Low Churchmen profess to honour him for 
his honesty in quitting a Church which they hold gives no 
harbour to either his earlier or his later views. Broad 
Churchmen and Nonconformists witnessed in him a psycho- 
logical phenomenon which largely enabled them to account 
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for certain curious developments of early Christian history. 
To the mass of Englishmen, however, he was a conspicuous- 
example of that welding together of genius, talent, and self- 
effacement which are the prime elements of a popular hero. 
Whether they do not also realize that much of the purest 
philanthrophy which marks our age, in politics as well as in 
religion, is due to efforts, to talents, to /eal, and even to 
doctrines such as his, may be open to briefest question. 
Without doubt, the spirit of rebellion against sterotyped Acts- 
of Uniformity and antiquated modes of thought which the 
"Tractarians" exhibited, has largely pervaded English life, and 
has almost metamorphosed the Established Church, in the 
space of the last fifty years. Honours from Rome, which 
are rarely valued in England, were bestowed upon him with 
the hearty acquiescence of our national vanity, and perhaps 
these notwithstanding, a poll of Englishmen would be as 
ready to accord assent to his interment in Westminster Abbey 
as it would be to demand such an honour for Cardinal 
MANNING. But nothing, not even his character as a recluse, 
could rob JOHN HENRV NEWMAN of the esteem due to a 
great Englishman. 



tfree jfrress. 

There is something strange, and yet not difficult to explain, 
in the unbroken chorus of admiration that has 

i lie unbroken 

chorus of followed the death ot Cardinal NEWMAN. A man 

admiration. 

that never once in his long life sought popularity, 
whose work lay so distant from that of our present democracy, 
and whose later years have been passed in ascetic seclusion, is 
now the object of loving recollection. Above all, one who 
renounced the religion of the great majority in this country, and 
who took what must be regarded by that majority as a great 
retrograde step has passed away without a note of bitterness 
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from those whom his memorable action disappointed most. 

But it is not as a learned theologian who had the courage to 
act up to his convictions that Cardinal NEWMAN is so much 
admired. Undoubtedly the act of his becoming a Roman 
Catholic made his name more widely known than it would 
otherwise have been, and directed towards him an amount of 
public interest which he would have been the last to seek. It 
is NEWMAN'S beautiful personal character that the 

Newman's 

beautiful per- nation values highest of all his great qualities. He 

sonal character i i r r i-i J u 

was singularly free trom the narrowness and sharp 
temper that are the usual concomitants of the faculty for 
polemical controversy. There are many great divines who, by 
their austerity, repel sympathy ; NEWMAN, the greatest of them 
all, never did that. In his undergraduate and tutorial days at 
Oxford ; in his little ascetic community at Littlemore ; and in 
his comparative retirement at Edgbaston, he loved and was 
loved to his heart's content. In religious controversy he was 
keener and stronger than any of his contemporaries, and yet he 
never said an unkind word of an opponent. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the man the cheerful equanimity with which he 
resigned ease and social pleasures for the stern discipline and 
simple fare of a Catholic order. It is a commonplace to say 
. . that the style is the man ; but in the case of no 

The style is * 

the man. writer would it be more difficult to dissociate the 
character of the author from the style of his works than in that 
of Cardinal NEWMAN. The same generous, spontaneous 
current pervades them both. Felicity of expression came as 
naturally to him as leaves to a tree, and was, indeed, simply a 
part of his system of invariably following out a line of thought 
to its logical conclusion. His works are left to us a monument 
of his keen intellect and cheerful humility. He never sought 
praise in his life, and now he would be the last to wish that 
" flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death." 
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Grapbic. 

Sorrow enume expression of sorrow called forth 

throughout the throughout the land by Cardinal NEWMAN'S death 
witnesses to the deep and enduring impression his 
individuality made on the popular mind, as well as to the 
extent of his influence on the religious and intellectual life of 
A many-sided k' s country. A many-sided man, he was great on 
man, great on every side or aspect of his character. He was a 

every side. . 

preacher of singular eloquence and persuasion, and 
a writer of the very highest distinction, with unrivalled powers 
of logic, irony, and tenderness ; nevertheless, the comparatively 
narrow limits of his sphere of action and period of activity 
compel us to look for the reason of his universal popularity and 
influence elsewhere. A great Churchman, a golden-mouthed 
preacher, a masterly dialectician, a sweet poet, he was this and 
more; but, above all, he was a great Englishman. The 
strength and dignity, the simplicity and sweetness of his 
character were conspicuously reflected in his writings ; but these 
qualities and virtues appealed less powerfully to his countrymen 
Grandeur of ^ SLU ^ ie g ran dcur of soul which made him content 
soul. t o mic ] m a jjf e o f self-sacrifice and obscurity the 
truest opportunities for dutiful service to God and man. 



The greatest English ecclesiastic of our later times 
h as P ass d away. Cardinal NEWMAN is dead. He 
died quietly in the Birmingham where he had lived 
for many years a life of calm monotony after so much change, 
of secluded peace after so much controversy. His work as a 
leader had been done many years ago, although his interest in 
men and the movement of their thoughts had never faded. 
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Keen and powerful as his style of argument was, 

powerful his >" et even those who thought most thoroughly with 

nrgumem ^" m s " lce ni ' s & reat change would probably admit 

that the very same arguments arrayed in the very 
same words would not have had such influence if they had 
come from any other than NEWMAN. There was a poetic side 
to his nature which was shown in his prose work and in his 
conversation, as well as in his poems. He loved music and all 
the arts, and flowers, and all the beautiful objects of nature, and 
the talk of gifted or even intelligent men, " and even irony," as 
Charles Lamb puts it. Indeed, NEWMAN was a very master of 
a certain kind of cold and poignant irony, which runs through 
his controversial writings like a shooting pain. 

The great controversy in which he became engaged may be 
said to have moulded the rest of his life. It is remarkable that 
although he had left the faith of the great majority of English- 
men, and carried his many and marvellous gifts over to a 
Church which Englishmen in general do not love, he never was 
regarded in this country with anything but respect and admir- 
ation. One might have expected anger, bitterness, misappre- 
ciation, misrepresentation. Anger there was no doubt for 
-awhile ; but Englishmen in general were positively generous in 
their recognition of NEWMAN'S gifts, and of his sincerity. 
There was even a tendency among many Protestants to exag- 
gerate rather than to depreciate his ability and his influence. 
The JOHN HENRY NEWMAN of those days, and even of much 
later days, loved controversy and its cut-and-thrust encounters 
as much as did Pascal himself. In his command of cold 

sarcasm and cutting irony he was not unlike Pascal. 
^opponel! In thc latter editions of the celebrated "Apologia " 

NEWMAN purposely left out some of the bitterest 
and, in the controversialist's ser.se, the best things he had said 
about Charles Kingsley. If he did not actually regret having 
them, he yet would not allow the bitterness of the controversy 
to spice and flavour its arguments for new and curious readers. 
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Sometimes the baii> of his irony seemed to have a little poison 
on it. Sometimes he seemed to be carried away by polemical 
zeal into language which appeared ungenerous to his adversary. 
Vet all who knew him, whether among those whom he had left 
or those whom he had joined, knew well that there was nothing 
ungenerous in his unselfish and candid nature. 

We cannot pretend to judge just yet the extent and the 

permanence of NEWMAN'S influence either on the Church of 

England or the Church of Rome. Nor, indeed, is that the 

question which will arouse most interest now that he has gone. 

Men will dwell rather on the career of the man 

His career. 

himself; on the influence which he exerted over 
those who came within his reach. We can hardly recollect any 
other instance in which so great and keen a controversialist 
made so few enemies, in which so eminent a seceder retained 
such a hold on the regard and admiration on those from whose 
ranks he withdrew at so critical an hour. We are constantly 
told that this is an age of cynicism an age which has ceased to 
believe in the sincerity and disinterestedness of men. No 
stronger evidence can be cited to prove that we are not 
swallowed up in cynicism and lost to belief in the possibility of 
moral sincerity than the mere fact that men of all creeds and 
parties, in whatevever heat and passion of controversy, 
recognisd and respected the sincerity of Cardinal NEWMAN. 
The other side ^ * s difficult, especially on the morrow of his death, 
of the to criticise Cardinal NEWMAN. The beauty of the 

Cardinal. 

Cardinal's writings, the noble simplicity of his 

character, the loftiness of his aims, and the saintliness of his life 

are in the mouth and in the heart of every educated man to-day. 

It is impossible to forget that JOHN HENRY NEWMAN was an 

An FnHsh Englishman. " I had rather," he wrote in his 

man Apology, " be an Englishman, as in fact I am, than 

belong to any other nation under Heaven." This passage was 

written when its author was smarting from a sense of keen 

injustice at the hands of his countrymen, especially of a popular 
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writer who happened at that time to he much in vogue. But 

indeed it will always be reckoned among Cardinal NEWMAN'S 

services to his country and his age that he should 

Cardinal New- 
man's services have dissipated completely, and we may hope for 

to his country. ... 

ever, the old view that Roman Catholicism implied 
mental dishonesty, or practical hypocrisy. Even he never 
really prevailed upon the solid, robust, incorrigible Protestantism 
of his countrymen. What the great man we have lost really 
did was to show that opinions which Protestants regard as 
repugnant to all healthy minds may be sincerely held by men of 
exemplary conduct in all the relations of life. But Cardinal 
NEWMAN, with all his virtues and graces, his piety and his 
eloquence, his religious fervour and his unselfish enthusiasm, 
NO hair- was an enem y f f ree inquiry. He was no half- 
hearted hearted Catholic. He did not pick his doctrines 

Catholic. 

here and there. The one connecting link between 
the Vicar of St. Mary's and the Cardinal of the Oratory is 
hostility to Liberalism in all its forms. He would never parley 
with the "modern spirit." 

It is a peculiarity of NEWMAN'S genius that he could adopt 
the forms of philosophy and appear to be arguing when he was 
only asserting. He could put a pious opinion into a syllogism, 
and appear to prove a miracle by mood and figure. But this 
semblance of precision, though plausible, is deceptive. The 
magnificence of the rhetoric, the splendour of the diction in the 
Apology and the Grammar of Assent cannot blind a really 
intelligent reader to the poverty of the reasoning employed. 
The Grammar of Assent has been wittily nicknamed the art of 
taking things for granted. Carlyle once said in his haste that 
NEWMAN had no more intellect than a rabbit. The 

Carlyle s 

saying. saying, even when every allowance has been made 
for humorous and intentional exaggeration, is a foolish one. 
But if Carlyle had confined himself to saying that in NEWMAN 
the reasoning faculty was absorbed in the imaginative, he would 
not have been far wronsj. Dr. NEWMAN himself very frankly 
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said that he had no great faith in argument. Argument, lie 
said, only made the truth less plain, and considerably less 
impressive. " We laugh at men of one idea. But we are most 
of us in that condition, and we should be happier if we knew 
it." There may be some point in the sarcasm. There is more 
instruction in the sentiment. Cardinal NEWMAN has been 
called naturally sceptical, and it has been said that he felt the 
necessity of being either an Atheist or an Ultramontane. This 
seems to us an unjust and mistaken view. His nature and 
habit of mind were not only poetical, but intensely devotional. 
His opinions did not rest upon reason or knowledge. He was 
anything rather than a rationalist. The thorough-going 
Liberalism which pervades all forms of thought and action was 
his abhorrence. It irked him. He could not away with it. 



2>afl Gelegrapb. 
THAT fervent piety, and a capacitv for absolute 

Fervent piety 

and belief belief in disputable dogmas, may be combined with 
intellect of the highest order and exquisitively 
sensitive conscientiousness in one and the same person was 
conspicuously instanced in the illustrious Englishman and 
august ecclesiastic who has just passed away from among us, at 
a ripe old age, " full of years and honours." Although gifted 
by nature with extraordinary brain-power, fully equal to that of 
the most brilliant intelligencies of the nineteenth century, 
Cardinal Newman sincerely believed in traditions and revela- 
tions that have been disproved and discarded by modern 
science. The deceased Prince of the Roman Church was 
on an intellectual level with the profoundest 

On an Intel- * 

jectuai level thinkers of the Victorian age ; with DARWIN, and 

with the 

profoundest LvELL, HUXLEY, and TvNDALL, and other great 
ers ' men, astronomers, geologists, and physiologists, 
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who during the past half-century have opened the eyes of man- 
kind to the wonders of the real world in which we live. And 
yet he accepted as eternal truths certain narrations and even 
assumptions which they have rejected as fictions and absurdi- 
ties. His mind was an eminently receptive and 

His mind. .... , 

assimilative mind ; but it seems to have been 
governed by an inborn instinct, pointing to the necessity of 
faith as the one thing needful, rather than by the reasoning 
faculty which was one of its most salient characteristics. 
Perhaps the tendency to mysticism which displayed itself in his 
early youth may have disposed him in maturity to adopt as 
finally indisputable a belief based upon alleged inspiration, 
instead of one founded upon physical demonstration and 
philosophical analysis. By his own admission we know that, 
when a stripling, he cherished the theory that " life might be a 
dream, and this world a mere deception of the senses " ; that, 
moreover, he was extremely superstitious, and " used to cross 
himself upon going into the dark." At the age of fifteen, to 
quote his own words, he ' r fell under the influences of a definite 
creed, and received into his intellect impressions of dogma." 
To a person of this mental temper and of these psychical predi- 
lections, cut-and-dry physical facts of scientific showing, 
however coherent and complete, would not go for much. 
Curiously enough, during his University career, which lasted for 
nearly ten years, he was possessed by a passion for inquiry and 
investigation. In particular allusion to that period, FROUDE 

has described him as a man of world-wide mind, 

A man of . . . . 1-1 

world-wide interested in everything which was going on in 
science, politics and literature. JOHN HKNRY 
NEWMAN, according to his brilliant biographer, had no ambition 
to make a career or to rise to rank and power ; still less had 
pleasure any seductions for him. His natural temperament 
was bright and light ; his senses, even the commonest, were 
exceptionally delicate ; though he rarely drank wine, he was 
trusted to choose the wines for the college cellar. "He could 
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admire enthusiastically any greatness of action and character, 
however remote the sphere of it from his own. GURWOOD'S 
'Despatches of the Duke of Wellington' came out just then. 
Newman had been reading the book, and a friend asked him 
what he thought of it. 'Think? 'he replied. ' It makes one 
burn to have been a soldier.' The simplest word that dropped 
from him was treasured as though it had been an intellectual 

diamond. For hundreds of young men ' Credo 
Nemlnnum ' m Newmanniim ' was the genuine symbol of 

faith." 

This word-sketch drawn by a dexterous and veracious 
pencil of the deceased Cardinal as he was between his eight- 
eenth and twenty-eighth years, during his residence at Oxford, 
scarcely prepares one for the turn subsequently taken by an 
intellect at that time so active, versatile, and introspective. The 
youths who then gathered round him in more than discipular 
admiration, greedily receptive of the words of wit and wisdom 
that fell freely from his eloquent lips, little dreamed that a few 
years later he would forsake the faith in which he had been 
brought up, and which he had served with exemplary assiduity 
as an ordained and stipendiary minister of the Gospel. It is 

well known that he under- went soul-struggles and 
and* sufferings sufferings of the utmost poignancy before he could 

resolve to sever himself from the cherished friend- 
ships and associations of his career as a Protestant clergyman, 
by pursuing, which, moreover, he would undoubtedly have 
attained the highest rank in the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the 
Established Church of England. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that a grave scission was brought about among the most 

distinguished supporters and votaries of that Church 

example ^Y Dr. NEWMAN'S formal and public adoption of 

contagious. t k e R oman Catholic dogmas and doctrines, 

which proved contagious to many hundreds of Ritualistic 

clergy and High-Church laymen. The appearance of the 

quondam incumbent of St. Mary's in the autumn of 1845, 
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at High Mass in the Roman Catholic Chapel at Oxford 
was an event that produced an extraordinary sensation in 
the religious world. Many years afterwards, in reference to 
the acts of renunciation and conversion which had preceded 
that memorable incident, Mr. GLADSTONE remarked: 4k Dr. 
NEWMAN'S secession from the Church of England has never yet 
been estimated among us at anything like the full amount of its 
calamitous importance. An ecclesiastical historian will perhaps 
hereafter judge that this was a much greater event even than 
the partial secession of JOHN WESLEY, the only case of personal 
loss suffered by the Church of England, since the Reformation, 
which can be at all compared with it in magnitude." As a 
matter of fact, the number of Episcopalian priests and deacons 
who followed the great Tractariairs example was so large that 
according to the late Lord BEACONSFIELD, the 
Anlican Church reeled under the shock of Dr. 



NEWMAN'S withdrawal. Lord JOHN RUSSELL 
described it as "an inexplicable event." It certainly set the 
Anglican tide rolling in the direction of Romanism, which, as 
Mr. EROUDE has justly observed, was in England, fifty years 
ago, a dying creed, lingering in retirement in the halls and 
chapels of a few half-forgotten families. NEWMAN won illus- 
trious converts, and kindled hopes that "England herself -the 
England of ELIZABETH and CROMWELL would kneel again for 
absolution before the Father of Christendom. By the solitary 
force of his own mind NEWMAN produced this extraordinary 
change." The illustrious convert had joined an organisation 
which lost no time in utilising his splendid talents and indomit- 
able energies for the advancement of its aims. 

The great theologian, prelate, and man of letters has now 
His long life gone to his rest, at least half of his long life 
havin S l) een brightened by the cordial esteem of 



esteem, his fellow-countrymen, no matter of what creed or 

and profound 

veneration of persuasion, and by the profound veneration <>1 
the Catholic world at large. In connection with 
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Roman hierarchy, we believe that no name is so universally 
known and respected as that of Cardinal NEWMAN, the Orato- 
rian. Throughout a period of modern history characterised 
by laxity of faith and unscrupulous competition for the good 
His purity of things of this life, his purity of conduct and 



singular dk- singular disinterestedness enabled him to with- 

interestedness. s fand the storm an( j gtress Q f cme | m i sap p renen . 

sion, and to emerge from a dense cloud of calumny with 
unstained honour and unblemished reputation. Some forty- 
five years ago he was the most virulently abused man in this 
country. "Renegade" and "traitor" were among the epithets 
freely applied to him at public meetings and in the columns 
of the press. His character was eloquently vilified by some 
of the most eminent Englishmen of that day, who, for the 
most part, lived to repent the intemperance of their language 
and the injustice of their accusations. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
has lived through that tempest of wrath and scorn. Still 
more, he reaped the full harvest of his fearless and single- 
minded uprightness throughout a long span of honoured years, 
and Englishmen, of all parties and creeds, are now united 
in a common sorrow over his grave. 



Barwcii post 

With NEWMAN dies the greatest theologian of the century ; 
and one of the sweetest of men. Though he embraced a creed 
which the mass of the people of this land reject, his countrymen 
retained for him a reverence almost amounting to affection. At 
such a time as this it is more pleasing to dwell on the nobility, 
the gentleness, the saintliness of the man, than to deal with 
controversies with which his name is inseparably associated. 
e mar ^ ^ e ^ ^ NEWMAN on the record of the 



The mark left 

b y Newman on intellectual thought of the age is one which will 

never be never be effaced; and now, when the eyes of the 
venerable Prince of the Romish Church are closed 
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in unwaking sleep, memory reverts to the movement which 

ended nearly half a century ago in his admission to what he 

had brought himself to consider "the One Fold of Christ." 

* * * * |j e ( j rew crowc jed congregations of the 

undergraduates then in residence at the University, who dwelt 

upon his utterances with singular earnestness. 



His mesmeric Jj- j s 
innuence. 

a personal influence which almost seems to amount 
to mesmerism. That influence the young Vicar of St. Mary's- 
possessed in no mean degree; his power was indefinable, but 
none the less appreciable ; and when he joined the " Oxford 
movement " his influence coupled with his ability, were no slight 
factors in its success. " The triumvirs," says the historian 
Froude, "who became a national force, and gave its real 
character to the Oxford movement, were Keble, Pusey, and 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. NEWMAN himself was the moving 
power ; the two others were powers also, but of inferior mental 
strength. Without the third they would have been known as 
men of genius and learning ; but their personal influence would 
have been limited to, and ended with, themselves." * * * 
The Catholic fold received one of the intellectual giants of 
the age a man who by the very fact of his acceptance 
of the faith blunted the arrows of less able men who- 
scoff at its " vain superstitions." The controversies which 
raged round his Tracts and his secession have cooled with 
intervening years ; all that is now remembered is the saintly 
piety, the gentle life. Cardinal NEWMAN will long be held in 
loving remembrance among men ; the Catholic Church mourns 
a man who was a prince among his fellows ; and the human 
race is the poorer for his loss. 
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5>erb6bire Courier, 

Cardinal NEWMAN was a brilliant representative of the 
intellectual power and fine culture which have characterised 
the century in which his long life has been spent. His 
association with the Tractarian movement at Oxford in the 
first half of his career exhibited him as a controversialist from 
whom the Church of his fathers might expect much. His 
adoption of the teachings of Rome threw him into a position in 
which there was little or no room for his distinctive qualifica- 
tions to manifest themselves. It may fairly be said of Cardinal 
NEWMAN, great as were his capacities for doing good, and 
distinguished as were his motives by singleness of purpose, 
that he had no field for his labours. * * * He was an 
honest man. What he said he believed, he did believe, 
alike in his head and in his heart. He was always "the 
amiable, the intellectual, the refined JOHN HENRY NEWMAN " 
that Blanco White described him. An Englishman and a 
master of the English tongue, NEWMAN'S language, whether as 
a, writer or as preacher, was as pure as it was picturesque, 
and as elegant as it was artistic. His influence on religious 
thought has not been as great as that of John Wesley, but his 
intentions were quite as unselfish, and he has, as he deserves to 
ha^ve, an honoured name amongst the foremost men of his 



Fimfcee Sfcvertiser. 

Cardinal NEWMAN, who died last night at the ripe age of 89, 

Truly a repre- was as trul)' a representative of the tendencies of 

sentanveof j n j neteent h cen tury as Darwin, or Carlyle, or 

the nineteenth J 

century. Tennyson, or Browning, or Herbert Spencer. He 
represented the intellectual phase of the tendency which seeks 
satisfaction in authority and tradition. He found what he 
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sought in the Church of Rome. Starting from the doctrine of 
probability which he learned from Bishop Butler, he was 
.gradually led step by step to the opinion that certitude in 
matters of belief and conduct is to be found in what Fathers 
.and Councils and Popes have laid down as truth. This position, 
he held, was the direct antithesis of the creed of modern 
Liberalism, which he held to be founded, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on a philosophy which teaches that no religious tenet 
is important unless reason shows it to be so ; that no one can 
believe what he does not understand ; that no theological 
doctrine is anything more than an opinion which happens to be 
held by bodies of men ; and that it is dishonest in a man to 
.accept as highest truth what has not been brought home to him 
by actual proof. Such propositions Dr. NEWMAN denounced 
.and abjured, and it was because he saw no resting place between 
ecclesiastical authority and scientific positivism that he clung 
to the former. Authority was to him what law is to the scientific 
.school ; tradition was to him very much what evolution is to the 
disciples of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. He counselled 
obedience to a Church. Mr. Carlyle advocated the rule of a 
benevolent despot. Mr. Tennyson has sung in verse the beauty 
of honest doubt, and taught that there is more in reverent 
scepticism than there is in half the creeds ; to NEWMAN such a 
fancy was abhorrent. The guesses at the truth of which this 
century has been so productive may not be so incongruous as 
they appear on the surface. We have, there is reason to think, 
passed through the stage of destructive criticism, and are on 
the threshold of an era of reconstruction. The generation, the 
rear-guard of which is fast vanishing away, has left no encourag- 
ing watchword to inspire the new generation, but their example 
is an inspiration and an encouragement not to faint or grow 
feeble in the attempt to find an answer to the problems which 
they sought to solve. 
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;ast Bnglian {Times. 

It is a good sign of the times, and the promise of better 
things to come, that religious differences of opinion 

Religious dif- 
ferences losing are losing their asperity. Of course, there will 

always be some people who prefer to be saved or 
otherwise in a particular way. They have a perfect right to their 
own preference. But broader and more charitably disposed people 
cannot help feeling that the universal expression of sorrow at 
the death of Cardinal NEWMAN, as well as the generous and 
frank testimony of all sects and creeds to his high-souled 
Christianity and pure nobleness of life, is a gain over the old- 
fashioned Protestant idea that no Roman Catholic could enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Cardinal NEWMAN'S brother in his 
noble life-work is Cardinal Manning. The two most prominent 
princes of the Catholic Church are Englishmen perverts from 
their own National Church. Nevertheless, it would be difficult 
even for the Church of Rome to produce two more distinguished 
men, or two men who were more sensitively in touch with their 
fellow men of all classes. Possibly there is not a man in 
England who possesses equally the confidence of contending 
masters and men in the degree which that other octogenarian 
priest, Cardinal Manning, does in England at the present time. 

All honour to such men ! They are part of the 
A !lch n men t0 S loi T of our beloved nation. They are in striking 

contrast with the selfish cynicism of some scientific 
agnostics, and many even more selfish London clubbists. They 
help to keep a man's faith from getting rusty, or from falling 
altogether. Nobody can read the tender verses in the 
Athenaum by Christina Rossetti and Edmund Gosse without 
feeling how sympathetically non-Romanists can now recognise 
the greatness and high-soulness of even a Roman Catholic 
prelate. It would have been impossible less than forty years 
ago, when all England was howling forth ' No Popery " cries, 
and was amusing itself in declaiming against the " Scarlet. 
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woman " from every pulpit, and burning the Pope in effigy in 
every market place, and on every village green. The generous 
and sympathetic way of looking at things is always preferable, 
and far more Christian-like than the cold-blooded cynicism of 
suspicious indifference. No man who loves his fellow-men will 
do other than support the following tender thoughts on the 
dead man expressed in the poem above mentioned : 

Peace to the virgin heart, the crystal brain ! 

Peace for one hour through all the camps of thought ! 
Our subtlest mind has rent the veil of pain. 

Has found the truth he sought. 
Who knows what page those new-born eyes have read ? 

If this set creed, or that, or none be best, 
Let no strife jar above this sacred head ; 

Peace for a saint at rest ! 



^Eastern 2>ailv? 

(Same as Leicester Daily Post.) 



jiEcbo. 

The spell of power which NEWMAN wielded at Oxford 
was lamely owinur to his fascination as a 

His fascination ' * 

asa preacher. In all the arts which make an 

orator he was strikingly deficient. His man- 
ner was constrained and awkward, his voice thin and weak. 
His gaunt emaciated figure, his sharp eagle face, his cold 
meditative eye, were not at first attractive. Yet it was 
instinctively felt by his audience that here was a man 
deeply in earnest, a man who, walking with (iod, had 
caught many of His whispered secrets, a man who, com- 
mercing with the skies, had with him for deliverance a 
message from other worlds. 
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2>e5patcb. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN is an over- 

An overwhelm- . , . , i T-> /" '*.t. 'v 

in*' loss whelming loss not only to the Roman Catholic 
to the world Church, but to the world of letters, of which 

of letters. 

he was so distinguished an ornament. Indeed, 
it may with truth be said that there is no branch of 
literature which he touched that he did not adorn. As an 
historian, he is to be remembered by his "History of the 
Arians of the Fourth Century;" as a theological contro- 
versialist he indited innumerable works, among them his 
"Letter to Dr. Pusey," his reply to Mr. Gladstone's "Vatican 
Decrees," and the famous "Tract XC.," in which it was 
argued that subscription to the Articles was not incom- 
patible with holding many of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome. We see him as an autobiographer in his noble 
"Apologia pro vita sua," an unusually confiding, thorough 
life of "the very man," the dignified beauty of which is 
manifest on every page. As a poet, the late Cardinal will 
live to all time as the author of "Lead, Kindly Light," 
written before his secession, at a time of singular perplexity, 
when he was beginning to feel himself adrift from his old 
moorings, and actually penned in the cabin of an orange 
boat bound from Palermo to Marseilles. Then there is 
his famous poem, "The Dream of Gerontius," descriptive 
of the vision of a dying Christian, and one of his most 

imaginative works. Nor does this catalogue ex- 

His many- 

sided haust the many-sided characteristics of Cardinal 

characteristics. NKWMAN> ^ hig u Call j sta: A Sketch of the Third 

Century" proves that as a novelist he is entitled to be ranked 
amongst our best writers of fiction. As an educationalist he 
occupied a prominent position by his works on University 
education. He even figured as a dramatist, for in 1880, 
on the occasion of his entertaining a distinguished company 
of Roman Catholic aristocrats, University magnates, ecclesias- 
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tics, and representatives of literature, science, and art, there 
was produced at Edgbaston Oratory a play written by the 
Cardinal, entitled "Pincerna, or the Cup-Bearer" described by 
an eminent critic as "in every respect an admirable dramatic 
composition." Then as a preacher, especially in the stormy 
days of the Tractarian Movement, NEWMAN'S eloquent ser- 
mons made him a power in the land, standing over against 
the sermons of Cardinal Manning as representing the in- 
tellectual more than the emotional style. Even in these 
early works it is seen that the question NEWMAN could 
never resolve to the real satisfaction of his own mind was 
how far tradition, or ho\v far authority, or how far inward 
consciousness, is fit to be "the basis of faith." This dis- 
quiet marks all his works, sometimes communicates itself 
to his readers, and seems, more than anything else, to have 
shaped his life. On the publication of his "Apologia" the 
Quarterly recognised this to be the keynote of his history, 
and traced the action of outward circumstance on the 
struggle of his mind to this sad issue "his 'peace and 
contentment ' is a blind admission of despotic external 
authority." So much for the Cardinal's credentials as an 
author. For the rest, throughout his long and useful career, 
even when his polemical contentions were at their fiercest, 
Cardinal NEWMAN enjoyed the privilege of winning to him- 
self the respect and affection of others besides his co-religion- 
ists. Beloved and revered by all who were ever 

Beloved and 

revered by all. brought into intimate association with him, he 
all along secured to himself by his writings the personal 
sympathy in many instances it might even be said the 
tender veneration of multitudes who never once came face 
to face with him, who never felt the pressure of his cordial 
hand, or listened to the vibration of his earnest voice. The 
simple fact that it should have been thus with him all 
through the varying phases of his public life, has about it 
an obvious significance. It is indicative at the least of this 
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that his contemporaries recognised in him, from first to 
His thorough last ' his thorough sincerity. Beyond which, the 
sincerity. course he pursued, when it comes to be examined, 
is never found anywhere turning off suddenly at a tangent, 
but (if we may apply to himself for a moment one of his 
own luminous phrases) "as a mathematical curve has its 
own law and expression" its starting point being the date 
of his original conversion, when, as a schoolboy of fifteen, 
he realised almost abruptly for the first time the momentous 
purpose of human existence, and accepted the dogmatic 
principle as fundamental to his religion. Whatever NEWMAN 
as thinker, speaker, or writer undertook to do, he did it to 
the very uttermost. Intellectually, morally, controversially, 
theologically, he has made his mark upon his generation, 
and the Roman Catholic Church will not soon look upon 
his like again. 



The death of the good Cardinal NEWMAN is an event of the 
present week, over which the most staunch Protestant can grieve 
as sincerely as any member of the community which the late 
prelate's conscience compelled him to join. The general kindli- 
ness of the notices of the sad event which have appeared in the 
most pronounced of "Evangelical" journals is a satisfactory 
sign of the liberality and truly catholic spirit of present-day 
journalism. Had the Cardinal departed only twenty years 
ago and he would then have been full of years and honour 
there would have been some bitter attacks on his co-religionists 
by way of funeral orations over the dead churchman. Now the 
writer of " Lead, kindly Light " is, metaphorically speaking, 
followed to his tomb by the respectfully sympathising world of 
intellect of every creed. 
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^European flfcail. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN is the chief topic of con- 
versation. The great theologian has exercised a vast influence 
on a generation of which he is one of the most fascinating 
figures. The heated controversies of which he was once the 
centre have ceased to excite us. Differences of doctrinal 
opinion no longer arouse a world that is busy watching the 
conflict between traditional theology and the physical sciences. 
A most interesting chapter in the history of modern thought is 
terminated with the ending of his great and noble life. How- 
ever a man may be inclined to shout "No Popery," few will be 
found so intolerant as to be blind to the singular beauty of his 
character. Of this we have ample evidence in the press com- 
ments on his life and his work. 



Evening Ittews anfc post. 

ENGLAND is the poorer to-day by the death of 

One ofthesin- 

cerestand a great Englishman. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN will 

characters of ^ VC m mstorv as one f tne most skilful CCClesi- 

the Victorian astical controversialists, and one of the sincerest 

era. 

and purest characters of the Victorian era. He 
was a man of deep religious faith. Few have exercised a 
more subtle influence upon the life of his time. Fewer still 
<ire distinguished by an intellectual honesty, a personal inde- 
pendence of thought, so thorough and so ennobling. The 
Tractarian movement is the central fact of the ecclesiastical 
history of the English Church of the present century. When 
One of the finest t ^ ie S reat Anglican submitted himself to the Church 
spiritsoftheage. o f Rome, one of the finest spirits of the age was 
. lost to the English Church. * * * * * The 

Story of his life 

fascinating, story of his life is full of fascination. His early Cal- 
vinism, his conflict with doubt, the intellectual development 
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that led him finally into the Church of Rome, appeal to the 
personal experience of most thoughtful men and women. Men 
of all parties have for years past learned to reverence him. The 
dialectician has been largely forgotten in the saint; and though 
the memory of a great theological controversy is revived by his 
death, it is in the latter character that JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
will live in the minds of men. 



Evening 

(Same as Be/fast News London Letter, p. 



jfreeman. 

It is a singular and noteworthy fact that Englishmen of all 
shades of religious opinion are united in paying a tribute of 
respect to a deceased cardinal of the Church of Rome, JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, the poet, a great light and a leader of men. 
We trust that now he realizes his own words 

The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 

By his poetry he lives in the hearts of many amongst us. In 
all British churches, except, we believe, his own, that great 
hymn, "Lead, kindly Light," is often sung in the worship. 
When once asked its theological meaning the poet wisely 
declined to offer explanation, stating that it was a work of art 
dealing with imagination and sentiment, not with any special 
state of the writer's mind. But in history he will live as the 
author of Tract No. 90, which has had so great an influence 
upon the present state of the Anglican Church. 

At Oxford his character developed, and he became a leader 
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A leader of * men - He was a "P 6 scholar and a powerful 
" ie - preacher. There was a singular charm about his 
character ; indeed, a mysterious veneration gathered around 
him. He was one of a singular group of men, in which was 
Pusey, Keble, and Hurrell Froude. They were in earnest, and 
might well be dissatisfied with what they found in the Church 
of England. These men allowed the mist of some imagined 
authoritative ecclesiastical system with sacerdotal power to dim 
their onlook on religious matters. The Bible without history as 
a guide, Christ without a church as the soul's home, appeared 
insufficient. " Antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines 
of Christianity/' For them there was an undercurrent Rome- 
wards which it was difficult to withstand. 

We who hold that fidelity to conscience is higher than 
subscription to creed can recognize that when a sincere man has 
gone thus far, he is on a slippery slope and must go forward 
and downward. Indeed, it is interesting to note that for one 
reason or other the mind of Dr. NEWMAN seemed ever to have 
a Romeward bent. For example, in one of his first sermons he 
said, " I do not shrink from uttering my firm conviction that it 
would be a gain to the country were it vastly more superstitious, 
more bigoted, more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at 
present it shows itself to be." 

In " The History of my Religious Opinions," one of the most 

perfect specimens of the power and lucidity of the English 

language ever produced, the Cardinal relates the steps of his 

mental and religious course. It is perhaps the clearest history 

of a human intelligence in its search after a church that ever 

has been written. We may, and certainly do, regard it as a chase 

after an ignis fatuus. But we cannot 

hesitate to do honour to him who has been taken from 

us. As a master of our language he commands our 

highest admiration. His poetry is of the most perfect order. 

A beautiful '1 nerc nas been a beautiful transparency about his 

transparency pure and unworldly life. Whilst we mourn that so 

noble an intellect should be led by a phantom, yet 
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we honour his career in following out his convictions. There 
was in him a Christian spirit which lives and gathers his fellow- 
countrymen around his grave. 



^freeman's journal. 

Cardinal NEWMAN was buried in the little churchyard of 
Rednal, outside Birmingham, in the same grave as his friend, 
Father Ambrose St. John, of the Oratory. Twenty Bishops, 
twenty thousand people, the heads of the old Catholic nobility 
of England, representatives from almost every religious Order 
in the Church, and with them a number of leading Protestant 
divines, like the President of Trinity College. Oxford, the 
Provost of Oriel College, the Dean of Durham, and others, 
attended the sad and solemn ceremony. It was an event which 
told more of the mystic power of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN than 
even any incident of his long sweet life. There was talk of 
laying the Cardinal to rest in Westminster Abbey. No doubt, 
the Dean would give his assent, and the voice of England 
would say that NEWMAN'S place was with the greatest of his 
countrymen. But, even were it possible in view of ecclesiasti- 
cal considerations, the Cardinal had selected his resting-place, 
and his choice reflects his unique modesty and simplicity of 
character. Cardinal NEWMAN was the real apostle 

The real 

apostle of m>d- of modern England. By swaying its brightest 
intellects and purest and highest minds, he invested 
Catholicity with a standing and tone, in the land where it had 
been so long banned and proscribed, which no man save him- 
self could give. Those who did not follow him to Rome vie 
with those who did in paying a tribute of reverence and love for 
him. But Catholic and Protestant have left con- 
Con ^ e ersy troversy aside in presence of the open grave, and 
Englishmen, proud of their language, proud of their 
great countryman's gifts, and intensely moved by the charm of 
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a lofty personality and a noble life, join in mourning a great 
good man. Strong as tender, a philosopher and poet, in part- 
ing with NEWMAN all feel that they are parting with a friend as 
well as a master, with a sympathiser as well as a leader. With 
one or two exceptions, the only notable one being the 
Saturday Review, the obituary notices of the Cardinal have 
been pitched in a key of the highest admiration. Eagerness to 
do the deceased Cardinal justice and honour seems to be the 
object of every writer. Some of the brightest intellects in 
English contemporary literature framed the eulogies pronounced 
upon the saintly convert. And there is no suspicion of bitter- 
ness flavouring any of these remarkable tributes. Viewed from 
a purely academic standpoint, it appears to be generally agreed 
that NEWMAN was the greatest master of pure and 

Invincible in r i-t i* i 111 ^\ 

controversy, perfect English style that has ever written the 
His chastening English tongue. His dialectical skill, joined with 

influence. 

this mastery of fresh terse prose, rendered him 
invincible in controversy. And then his sincerity, his devotion, 
his patience, his impressiveness, completed the conquest, and 
enabled him to lead his opponents easily captive. Those who 
were present at yesterday's ceremony cannot readily forget how 
the eyes and feet of a busy, work-a-day prosaic city like Bir- 
mingham were turned to the humble Oratory of Edgbaston. 
No peer, or prince, or priest, or merchant, who ever walked the 
streets of Birmingham is so missed or mourned as is the 
Roman Cardinal, who from his retreat exercised so holy and 
so chastening an influence on the outer world of his country- 
men. The scene at the sermon preached in the little chapel by 
Monsignor Clifford was one of the most affecting ever 
enacted within sacred walls. The Englishman is not of an 
emotional race, yet strong men broke down in the presence of 
the remains of this old man of ninety, who had done his work 
and had gone to his crown. Unambitious, unselfish, retiring, 
NEWMAN has won honours for which ambition vainly sighs, 
selfishness madly strives, and which the audacious unvailingly 
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snatch at. His name shall live in religion longer than stately 
fane. His example shall ever be a beacon not only to his own 
countrymen but to the Christian culture of the world. He has 
gone down to his grave followed by the love aud veneration of 
millions. His life, crowned with honours, friendships, loyalties, 
gratitudes, and the length of years which is the visible approval 
of a kindly Providence, is the ideal of an honest gentleman, a 
delightful philosopher, a bewitching litterateur, and a great 
saint. 



3freetbiitfcer. 

Some things the newspapers could not help saying about 
such a man. They were not called upon to form a judgment 
of their own. There were accessible verdicts on NEWMAN by 
very eminent writers. We hear, therefore, what is perfectly 
Irue, that he was a singularly attractive personality, a great 
scholar, and a magical master of English. For our own 
part, we are prepared to go still farther. We will assert that 
The purest NEWMAN is the purest stylist and the greatest 
styhst and the theologian in our language. His perfect eloquence 

greatest 

theologian. charmed his worst opponents ; his subtlety of 
mind was in itself a fascination ; and such was his per- 
suasive power so keen his dialectic, so consummate his 
marshalling of resources, so exquisitely urbane his manner 
that a confirmed Atheist might almost regret the necessity 
of differing from him. We have often felt felt, even when 
dissenting from him most strongly, that we could kiss the 
hand that wielded the pen. "Here," we said to ourselves, 
"is one who is more than a Catholic, more than a theologian ; 
one who has lived an intense inner life, who understands the 
human heart as few have understood it, who follows the subt- 
lest workings of the human mind, who helps the reader to 
understand himself, who throws over every page the glamor 
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of a lofty character as well as a capacious intellect/' 

Knowing NEWMAN through and through, as far as it was 
possible without personal intercourse; studying his writings 
carefully as those of the greatest soldier in the army of Faith; 
we could never share the distrust of his sincerity. He was a 
A Catholic by Catholic ^Y temperament. Like,. Pascal, another 
temperament, profound intelligence, he saw there was no logical 
halting r place between Rome and Atheism. Follow reason 
absolutely, and faith dies ; follow faith absolutely, and reason 
becomes its slave. NEWMAN saw that no religious dogma 
has ever been able to resist the solvent power of the 
human mind. To conserve his faith, therefore, he was 
obliged to set limits to his intellect. Certain first 
principles were to be assumed. Reason did not, and 
could not, prove them; but once admitted, reason could be 
exercised in illustrating and defending them. When NEWMAN 
flung himself at the feet of Father Dominic, the Pnssionist, and 
was received into the communion of Rome, he showed his 
conversion was a matter of temperament. The Father was 
greatly his inferior, but he represented the Catholic Church, 
and only within that Church could NEWMAN find rest for his 
soul. Protestantism acknowledged in theory, though never 
in practice, the sovereignty of reason. NEWMAN'S nature 
constrained him to square practice with theory. 

squared prac- 
tice with He would hold his faith, but hold it con- 
sistently. He told the Protestants, after his 
conversion, that "reason was the substance of their faith," 
and that "private judgment does but create opinions, 
and nothing more." What he required was certitude, and he 
found it (such as it was) in the Church of Rome. The 
proof of this is patent to any judicious reader, who per- 
ceives the exuberance, the spring, the glow of NEWMAN'S 
writings after he became a Catholic. His genius was depressed 
by Protestantism. He left it with long pain and travail, but 
having left it, he felt a mighty relief. 
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Protestantism Cardinal NEWMAN dreaded Atheism, but he never 
and reason. argued against it. He knew that was hopeless. His 
controversial writings were addressed to Protestants. He was 
always pointing out the intellectual unsoundness of their basis. 
Reason was their boast, and NEWMAN told them plainly that 
reason was unable to find half their doctrines in the Bible, that 
reason affords no proper evidence of a future state, and that the 
very existence of God could not be rationally proved so as to 
produce a conviction. He admitted that the ' : unaided reason," 
if "correctly exercised," led to these beliefs; but unaided reason 
had a general tendency to exercise itself ///correctly; and con- 
sidering the faculty of reason "actually and historically," it had 
nearly always led to "simple unbelief in matters of religion.' 
Thus, when Christ came, religious knowledge was "all but dis- 
appearing from those portions of the world in which the 
intellect had been active and had had a career." And at 
present, outside the Catholic Church, things are tending 
rapidly to "atheism in one shape or other." 

Atheists and ^- ere tnen is tne reason wnv niany Atheists 
Newman. complained that Cardinal NEWMAN was not in 
in contact with modern thought. He had nothing to say about 
Darwin and evolution, and so forth; his polemic was antedilu- 
vian. The complaint was excusable, but it overlooked two 
important facts. First, modern science has invented no new 
argument against Theism, and NEWMAN was perfectly familiar 
with the old ones. Secondly, if Darwinism has triumphed in 
science, Catholicism is still living, and seems likely to live. It 
is as the logical, uncompromising, and infinitely dexterous 
defender of this citadel of superstition that NEWMAN is worthy 
of study by those who are engaged in its attack ; his other 
qualities being chiefly interesting to the lovers of literature and 
psychology. And if the Atheists who study NEWMAN are 
struck by his saintliness, if they find that the champion of super- 
stition is terribly strong and adroit, it will be a terrible lesson to 
them first, in human sympathy, and secondly, in the perfecting 
of their own weapons and methods of warfare. 
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The death of JOHN HENRY NKWMAX is a landmark in the 
A landmark in mstor y of religion amongst the English-speaking 

the history of races. It is now nearly half a century since the 
distinguished Fellow of Oriel and Rector of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, passed through the golden gates of that Church 
of which he was to be one of the greatest living ornaments. 
He was the germ of that great Oxford movement which has 
given new life to the revival of Catholicism in England, and her 
colonies, and in the United States. Few will grudge this honest 
success, and probably not one controversialist remains to-day 
who would be one-sided enough to say that there is anything 
un-English or alien in the Communion in which Manning, 
Gibbons, and Moran arc elders. Nowadays English Catholic- 
ism is a great national force for good, and the disappearance of 
Cardinal NEWMAN from our midst will be felt not only as the 
A famii - ^ oss ^ tne S reatest f modern churchmen, but as a 

bereavement, family bereavement. His epitaph, which ought to 
be written in letters of gold, will be an everlasting pledge that 
English Catholics, while faithful to every tenet of their creed, 
will be equally faithful to the great qualities which have given 
supremacy to their race. 



(Ba^ette, venfn0. 

By the death of Cardinal JOHN HENRY NEWMAX, the 
Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain has lost a man of 
whom it has been justly proud a man who, in virtue of his 
elevated and pure life, his disinterested and lofty aims, his 
gentle and loving disposition, no less than his eloquence, his 
marvellous literary gifts and powers of keen, subtle reasoning, 
stood forth as being, in many respects, the fore- 

The foremost 

apologist of most apologist of his Church in this country. 

his Church. XT , ... 11. 

NEWMANS "perversion to Rome must, undoubt- 
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edly, be reckoned one of the most striking incidents in the 
religious life of the century. No stronger testimony could 
have been furnished of the spell which even yet is cast over 
some of the clearest intellects in the land by the splendour 
and completeness of the great system represented by the 
Church of Rome, and of the strange, and in some respects 
deeply sentimental, fascination which the history of that 
Church still exerts upon minds that are naturally pre-disposed 
to such influences. In the case of NEWMAN it has to be 
remembered that allied with his penetrating and keen logical 
faculties and intensity of reasoned conviction there was ever 
a curious vein of mysticism, peeping out at times even in 
that charming biographical fragment " Apologia pro Vita Sua," 
and which was always drawing him towards the charming but 
mist-covered regions of pure emotion. On this point he 
was his own confessor : 

" Can it be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen 
emotions, and strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought 
in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, and begins 
and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No: they 
have escaped from some higher sphere ; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; 
they are the echoes from our Home, they are the voice of 
Angels, or the Magnificat of saints, or the living laws of Divine 
Governance, or the Divine Attributes; something are they 
besides themselves which we cannot compass, which we cannot 
utter though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise 
distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting 
them." 
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Glasgow 
Cardinal NEWMAN was, and will perhaps remain, 

A unique figure a unic l ue fi g urc in th ^ religious history of 
in the history England. He was essentially one of those men 

of England. 

whom the Church of Rome could justifiably 
honour by canonisation. The saintliness of his life and character 
.are the features that will perhaps contribute most to give im- 
mortality to his memory. That he was born in the Church of 
England and went over to the Church of Rome, cannot be 
regarded as by any means an extraordinary event. It is, at all 
events, common ; and, all things considered, it would have been 
for more remarkable had he remained in a Church which did 
not, and could not, at the time of the slow Romeward movement, 
have satisfied the tender and womanlike aspirations of his spirit- 
ual nature, and which demanded from him a masculinity of 
faith and endurance which he really did not possess. He seemed 
incapable of standing alone, or without the prop of a final 
authority in religion which he foiled to find in the Church of 
A "cii.^mg" his youth, but which he found, as practically the 
spirit. result of the " Tractarian " movement, in the 
Church of Rome ; because he came to think it the 
"Catholic Church," and, on the other hand, the Church 
of England "not a part of the Catholic Church, because 
not in communion with Rome.'' It goes without saying 
that had JOHN HENRY NEWMAN been an intellectually stronger 
man, he would not only have remained in the Church of Eng- 
land, but would, by the force and purity of his genius, have 
rescued it from the state of indifference with which he credited 
it, and been the means of transforming it into that model of 
spirituality which was the illumining vision of his mind. I Jut 
he could not bear the perpetual stress and struggle of personal 
independence which is the glory of the Protestant Church. 
NEWMAN was in religion a ''leaning'' and "clinging'' spirit: and 
he found what he wanted in the supporting pillars of that 
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Church which he believed to be Catholic and authoritative. 
It may be said that he was one of those men who, by their 
nobleness of intellect and purity of heart and mind, contribute 
more than anything else to give to the Church of Rome, in the 
estimation of a certain class of minds, an almost irresistible 
fascination and grandeur. NEWMAN had one supreme attrac- 
besides the sweetness of his character. His 



His literary 

style. literary style was a quality that all could appreciate, 

even those who could not approve his theological history. 
His books possess a charm which is to be found in the 
writings of no other man, except perhaps in those of Mr. 
Ruskin. 



Gentlewoman. 

In modest patience and in hope serene, 
In all things keeping to the even mean. 
Hating no creed tho' fervent in his own, 
lie lived in faith, nor wished to live alone ! 
Longing that all his ev'ry hope should share, 
For ev'ry sect some charity could spare ; 
So like a "kindly light" amidst the gloom, 
The weary safely lead tho' "far from home." 



<5lastiow ;6veninfl {Times. 

Dr. NEWMAN was a most eloquent preacher. He attained 
to the highest dignities, save one, which his Church could 
bestow, and it is impossible to exaggerate the effect which 
his lofty intellect and still loftier character have had upon 
the current English estimate of English Roman Catholicism. 

His "Apologia Pro Vita Sua" marks an epoch in his 
intellectual and spiritual career. That book is a history of 
the Cardinal's religious opinions, and exhibits, with perfect 
unreserve, the events and circumstances which contributed 
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to make him what he was. Wordsworth's "Prelude" describes 
the growth of a poet's mind. NEWMAN'S "Apologia" dis- 
charges the same task for the theologian. A more trans- 
parent life, and character more thoroughly destitute of finesse, 
could not well be conceived than that unveiled in this pro- 
duction. Canon Kingsley's warmest friends were the first to 
.acknowledge that he made a serious mistake in entering the 
lists with the Cardinal. But many were disposed to forgive 
his rashness in consideration of the intellectual treasure 
which it called forth. NEWMAN'S work, entitled "An Essay in 
Aid of a Grammar of Assent," published in 1870, showed that 
his intellect had lost nothing of its power, and when a little later 
Mr. Gladstone published his examination of "The Vatican 
Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance," it was NEWMAN'S 
reply to which Catholic Europe turned with special eagerness. 



Glasgow Iberalo. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN was a high dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church, yet it may safely be asserted that the position 
of eminence ungrudgingly accorded to him by the vast majority 
of his countrymen did not depend on the title of Cardinal 
borne in the declining years of his life. " NEWMAN of Oriel " 
was a name to conjure with at Oxford sixty years 

A name to J J J 

to conjure ago, and by his plain surname this saintly and 
greatly-loved priest of a religion which is not that 
of the majority of the nation will be best known to future 
generations of the English-speaking race. Till yesterday 
Cardinal NEWMAN was one of the few truly historical personages 
remaining amongst us. He represented, or perhaps rather 
embodied, in his own personality a great historical movement 
profoundly affecting one branch of the Christian Church, which, 
nevertheless, is already so much an event of the past that 
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modern thinkers can calmly examine its rise and progress, and 
in a certain sense its failure and decline. After he 

had left " the world " altogether he acquired by his- 
to distinction 6 wr itings a second title to distinction, which is not 

disputed by those who can appreciate close reason- 
ing and pure, penetrating, and unaffected style in literary com- 
position. Most of NEWMAN'S writings, from his tracts and 
sermons of 1830 down to the " Apologia " and "Grammar of 
Assent," are in many respects outside literary criticism, but it 
may be questioned if we have left amongst us such a master 
of the English language as the author of the Apologia pro 
vita sua. 

NEWMAN easily outlived his enemies, for he in 
{ls f ^ emies truth made few even when the battle which he took 

part in raged most hotly. He had opponents 
always. * * * * Recently Cardinal NEWMAN has waited J 
silently and humbly, ,rarely seen by his co-religionists or 
admirers, for the messenger who comes to cardinals and 

cottars alike. That he was a saint in the true sense 

A tml"L!nsl he of the world wil1 be admitted even by those who 
could never accept his teaching, or, indeed, so 
much as understand the mental and spiritual process by which 
he reconciled himself to the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
He has told us in one of his books that he never had any 
doubts or troubles of any kind when once he had taken the 
final step which severed him from the Church of England. 
Such entire and unquestioning surrender or subjection of the 
conscience and intellect is characteristic of the man who has 
passed away. It has never been, and probably never will be, 
possible to many of his countrymen ; and by them, in conse- 
sequence, NEWMAN'S life, teaching, and example, estimable as 
they are in many respects, will be pronounced a splendid fail- 
ure. He said the latest word on behalf of Rome, and said it in 
a marvellously fascinating style, but without permanent or wide- 
spread acceptance in this country. 
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Glasgow Evening "Hews. 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S finest and most abiding "Apologia" will 
be the beautiful and saintly lite he lived. In the religious life 
of this country during the last fifty years he occupied a place no 
less prominent and interesting than that which is his in the 
sphere of intellect and culture. The great interest of NEW- 
Histheoio kai MAN ' S n ^ e naturally centres round his theological 

position. position, and the story of his transition from 
Calvinism to Catholicism, and from Liberal tendencies to a 
complete surrender to authority will always possess a strong 
hold upon the imagination. The shock of his change had been 
anticipated before it came ; yet the effects of it upon the 
English Church were strong and lasting. His own account of 
the transition may be summed up by saying that his was a 
mind that could find no religious peace save in a devout and 
unquestioning acceptance of a rigorous and all-embracing set of 
dogmas. To him, therefore, the latitudinarianism allowed by 
the Church of England was fatal ; he saw no middle course 
between rejecting the Bible as of no authority, and accepting 
the plenary authority of the Church. In his own words : 
" There are but two alternatives, the way to Rome and the way 
to Atheism : Anglicism is the half-way house on the one side, 
and Liberalism is the half-way house on the other." As a man 
of letters, Cardinal NEWMAN'S position is a strong 

As a man of 

letters. and tenable one. He was a profound master of 
English prose style, and his "Apologia" has the double 
recommendation of intellectual interest and commanding 
literary merit. His poetry is less known. His hymn, " Lead, 
kindly Light," holds a favourite place in the hymnology of 
Evangelical Churches, and attracts by the insight it gives into 
the struggles that beset the author's mind " amid the encircling 
gloom " of theological doubt. The spirit of humility it breathes 
is characteristic, too, of the man who made such a complete 
surrender of reason to authority. A noble life has passed away, 
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and even those who cannot accept his teaching, or who fail to 
understand the mental process by which he, from being one of 
the lights of the Church of England, became a prop of the 
Church of Rome, will ungrudgingly concede to him Swin- 
burne's epithet, " the only thornlcss rose " of Catholicism. 



CMobc. 

Never before have all creeds and parties been united, by a 
common and simultaneous yet independent impulse, to render 
affectionate honour to one whose whole life was an uncompro- 
mising protest against their overwhelming majority. Nor were 
the sentiments excited by the peaceful death of an aged priest 
the result, as has sometimes happened, of a reaction in favour 
of tardy justice towards one who had received much injustice. 
Such sudden waves of public conscience have been known ; 
.and it is true that men who have not yet passed their middle 
age can remember the time when the name of Dr. NEWMAN 
was connected in the minds of millions of his fellow-country- 
men almost with Apocalyptic terror. But, virtually, all these 
things have been forgotten: even so long ago as the "Apologia," 
now a quarter of a century old, public sympathy was almost 
from the outset on the side of the vindicator of the Catholic 
Church. Justice had been done to Cardinal NEWMAN in his 
lifetime ; there was literally nothing left to undo. And that is a 
reflection of which all who regret his loss may feel the most 
proud. Sometimes, in the clash of parties and of personal 
animosities one is tempted to think that England has forgotten 
how to be just ; but so signal a case as this is more than 
reassuring. 

We do not mean to say that the mental character of Cardinal 
NEWMAN is yet perfectly comprehended. He had the misfor- 
tune as many still, and doubtless always will, think it- to be 
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at once a very Englishman of Englishmen and at the same time 
to be inspired by that purely logical passion which, to the 
typical English mind, with its delight in compromises and half- 
views, is so unintelligible, and therefore to be so mistrusted. 
He has been called the " slave of syllogisms ;" 

The "slave of ^ h assuredly can be sa j d Q f yery few> The 
syllogisms. J J 

instinct of the English mind, whether in political 
or spiritual affairs, is to stop short at a conclusion, almost in 
proportion to the inevitableness of it, when it begins to loom 
clearly into view and is seen to be either inconvenient or con- 
trary to what was anticipated at the outset of the process. Any- 
one who proceeds straight to the end, without regard to his own 
personal sympathies or prejudices, is almost safe to be set down 
either as a fanatic or as a slave of words and symbols. NEW- 
MAN certainly never intended his syllogisms to lead him to 
Rome ; and had he not been the man he was, he would 
have stopped as soon as Rome first came into view. There 
would have been no dishonesty in the process. Men quite 
honestly reconcile themselves to the situation every day. 
NEWMAN went simply on. And herein, we believe, his example 
has already tended towards modifying the intellectual character 
of this country not as yet conspicuously, but increasingly. 
The beginning, the middle, and the end of his theological 
journey were in full view of all and were followed with universal 
interest ; and when the exigences of logic are once followed 
with sympathy, the forerunner of intelligence will never be 
wanting in practical influence. It is much to have established 
that "common sense," in its usual and wrong acceptance, 
is not the limit of the whole human horizon, and is by no means 
identical even with reason. 

.But NEWMAN'S influence is of a for higher and larger kind 
than this. In this age of struggle and advertisement for per- 
sonal or party ends when selfishness, vanity, and vulgarity of 
mind and action are assuredly not less common than in former 
times, it is a great thing to have seen that there is still, after all, 
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no force on earth for gaining respect, honour, and affection like 
the simple form of uncompromising consistency 
of the and sincerity. The influence of Newman is not of 
the great ecclesiastic, or preacher, or writer, but just 
simply of the Great Man that phrase, as undefinable as genius, 
which, nevertheless, everybody understands when its application 
is recognised. Perhaps greatness of personality, distinct from 
greatness in any particular direction, may be best described as 
genius in action. Probably not one person in a hundred is 
familiar with a line of prose that NEWMAN ever wrote ; and of 
those who have seen or heard him the number must be alto- 
gether inconsiderable. But real influence radiates in a manner 
that almost appears miraculous ; it can only be compared to the 
effect of a wave of sound or light, which has no limit, and 
affects ears and eyes which know nothing of its origin. Nothing 
can be so hopeful as to realise, as all can at this moment, that 
the man whom the world is supremely honouring is the very 
man who of all others was least in touch with this actual world 
and its ways. That the world's heart is better than its head has 
been said often ; and it is well whenever the truth of it is 
proved. We have for at least a whole day been, thanks to 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, living in a higher atmosphere than that 
of everyday life; and it takes more than a generation to lose the 
influences of such experiences, even though they are apparently 
forgotten again in the whirl. We hold that the 

The whole 

world better whole world is the better, in every way, for the life 
that is just ended. And what finer epitaph could 
be bestowed upon even the greatest of men. 
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(Brapbfc. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has removed from the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of England one of its most interesting 
figures. The present generation may find it a little hard to 
understand the intense excitement created by the movement in 
connection with which he first made his name famous. The 
difficulties of our time are wholly different from those with 
which he had to grapple, and are in many ways deeper 
and more far-reaching. That the English mind was stirred 
to its depths by the conflict of ideas which led to 
NEWMAN'S withdrawal from the Church of England is, 
however, certain ; and it is also certain that during 
the period which preceded the great decision of his 

before and 6 n ^ e ne exercised on many of the best of his con- 



tem P oranes an influence which was second to that 
of no other Englishman of the day. After his 
secession to Rome there was a time during which he ceased to 
be a great power in the intellectual world. He had removed 
himself too widely from the sympathies of the mass of his 
countrymen to be able to appeal to them strongly. But by the 
force of sheer intellect and character he gradually won a new 
position, and it is hardly too much to say that during the last 
years of his long life he was regarded by the educated classes 
with a reverence deeper than that which was felt for any other 
religious or ecclesiastical leader. He seemed to embody all 
the virtues summed up in the word " saintly ;" and with these 
he united a logical faculty of extraordinary subtlety, a fine and 
chastened imagination, and a style which has never perhaps 
been surpassed in lucidity, delicacy, and grace. Much of his 
work is already practically dead ; but some of his writings will 
probably always retain their charm as masterpieces in the high 
and difficult art of literary expression. 
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(BuarMan. 

(Cardinal NEWMAX is dead, and we lose in him not only one 
of the very greatest masters of English style, not only a man of 
singular purity and beauty of character, not only an eminent 
example of personal sanctity, but the founder, we may almost 
say, of the Church of England as we see it. What the Church 
of England would have become without the Tractarian move- 
ment we can faintly guess, and of the Tractarian movement 
NEWMAN was the living soul and the inspiring genius. Great 
His great as ^ s services have been to the communion in 
services. which he died, they are as nothing by the side of 
those he rendered to the communion in which the most eventful 
years of his life were spent. All that was best in Tractarianism 
came from him its reality, its depth, its low estimate of externals, 
its keen sense of the importance of religion to the individual 
soul. The conclusions to which it led him were different from 
those to which it led his most devoted followers, but the 
premisses from which they started and the temper in which they 
worked were identical, and whatever solid success the High 
Church party has attained since Candinal NEWMAN'S departure 
have been due to their fidelity to his method and spirit. He 
will be mourned by many in the Roman Church, but their 
sorrow will be less than ours, because they have not the same 
paramount reason to be grateful to him. 

It is common to speak of the naturalness and ease 

The Natural- /- / < 

ness of Car- f Cardinal NEWMAN'S style in writing. It is, of 

mantle course > ^ ie m " st thing that attracts notice when we 

open one of his books ; and there are people who 

think it bald and thin and dry. They look out for longer words, 

and grander phrases, and more involved constructions, and 

neater epigrams. They expect a great theme to be treated with 

more pomp and majesty, and they are disappointed. But the 

majority of English readers seem to be agreed in recognising the 

beauty and transparent flow of language, which matches the 
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best French writing in rendering with sureness and without 

effort the thought of the writer. But what is more interesting 

than even the formation of such a style a work, we may be 

sure, not accomplished without much labour is 

The man 

behind the the man behind the style. For the man and the 
style are one in this perfect naturalness and ease. 
Any one who has watched at all carefully the Cardinal's career, 
whether in old days or later, must have been struck with this 
feature of his character, his naturalness, the freshness and free 
dom with which he addressed a friend or expressed an opinion, 
the absence of all mannerism and formality ; and where he had 
to keep his dignity, both his loyal obedience to the authority 
which enjoined it and the half-amused, half-bored impatience 
that he should be the person round whom all these grand 
doings centred. It made the greatest difference in his friend- 
ships whether his friends met him on equal terms, or whether 
they brought with them too great conventional deference or 
solemnity of manner. He was by no means disposed to allow 
liberties to be taken or to put up with impertinence ; for all that 
bordered on the unreal, for all that was pompous, conceited, 
affected he had little patience ; but almost beyond, all these was- 
his disgust at being made the object of foolish admiration. He 
protested with whimsical fierceness against being made a 
hero or a sage ; he was what he was, he said, and nothing more, 
and he was inclined to be rude when people tried to force him 
into an eminence which he refused. With his profound sense 
of the incomplete and the ridiculous in this world, and with a 
humour in which the grotesque and the pathetic sides of life 
were together recognised every moment, he never hesitated to 
admit his own mistakes. All this ease and frankness with those 
whom he trusted, which was one of the lessons which he learnt 
from Hurrell Fronde, an intercourse which implied a good deal 
of give and take, all this satisfied his love of freedom, his sense 
of the real. It was his delight to give himself free play with 
those whom he could trust ; to feel that he could talk with 
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" open " heart," understood without explaining, appealing for a 
response which would not fail, though it was not heard. He 
could be stiff enough with those who he thought were 
acting a part, or pretending to more than they could perform. 
But he believed what was not very easy to believe beforehand 
that he could win the sympathy of his countrymen, though 
not their agreement with him ; and so, with characteristic 
naturalness and freshness, he wrote the Apologia. 

Newman's ^ e ^ O11 S '^ e * s c ^ osec l- And men, according 
course to their knowledge and intelligence, turn to seek 

consistent. . . , 

tor some governing idea or aspect of things, by 
which to interpret the movements and changes of a course 
which, in spite of its great changes, is felt at bottom to have 
been a uniform and consistent one. For it seems that, at 
starting, he is at once intolerant, even to harshness, to the 
Roman Church, and tolerant, though not sympathetic, to 
the English; then the parts are reversed, and he is intolerant 
to the English and tolerant to the Roman; and then at last, 
when he finally anchored in the Roman Church, he is seen 
as not tolerant, for that would involve dogmatic points 
on which he was most jealous, but sympathetic in all that was 
of interest to England, and ready to recognise what was 
good and high in the English Church. 

Is not the ultimate key to NKW.MAN'S history 

Ihe ultimate J J 

key to his keen and profound sense of the life, society, 

Newman's 

history. and principles of action presented in the New 
Testament? To this New Testament life he saw, opposed 
and in contrast, the ways and assumptions of English life, 
religious as well as secular. He saw that the organisation 
of society had been carried, and was still being carried, to 
a great and wonderful perfection; only it was the perfection 
of a society and way of life adapted to the present world, 
and having its ends here; only it was as different as any- 
thing can be from the picture which the writers of the New 
Testament, consciously and unconsciously, give of themselves 
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and their friends. Here was a Church, a religion, a "Christian 
nation/'' professing to be identical in spirit and rules of faith 
and conduct with the Church and religion of the Gospels and 
Epistles ; and what was the identity, beyond certain phrases 
and conventional suppositions ? He could not see a trace 
in English society of that simple and severe hold of the unseen 
and the future which is the colour and breath, as well as the 
outward form, of the New Testament life. Nothing could be 
more perfect, nothing grander and nobler, than all the current 
arrangements for this life; its justice, order, increasing gentle- 
ness, widening sympathies between men; but it was all for the 
perfection and improvement of this life; it would all go on, 
if what we experience now was our only scene and destiny. 
This perpetual antithesis haunted him, when he knew it, or 
when he did not. Against it the Church ought to be the per- 
petual protest, and the fearless challenge, as it was in the days 
of the New Testament. But the English Church had drunk in 
too deeply the temper, ideas, and laws of an ambitious and 
advancing civilisation ; so much so, as to be unfaithful to its 
special charge and mission. The prophet had ceased to rebuke, 
warn, and suffer; he had thrown in his lot with those who had 
ceased to be cruel and inhuman, but thought only of making 
their dwelling-place as secure and happy as they could. The 
Church had become respectable, comfortable, sensible, tem- 
perate, liberal ; jealous about the forms of its creeds, equally 
jealous of its secular rights, interested in the discussion of sub- 
ordinate questions, becoming more and more tolerant of 
differences: and ready for works of benevolence and large 
charity, in sympathy with the agricultural poor, open-handed 
in its gifts; willing fellow-worker with society in kindly deeds, 
its accomplice in secularity. All this was admirable, but it was 
not the life of the New Testament, and it was that 

The life of the 

New which filled his thoughts. The English Church 

had exchanged religion for civilisation, the first cen- 
tury for the nineteenth, the New Testament, as it is written, for 
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a counterfeit of it interpreted by Paley or Mr. Simeon; and it 
seemed to have betrayed its trust. Form after form was tried 
by him, the Christianity of Evangelicalism, the Christianity of 
Whately, the Christianity of Hawkins, the Christianity of Keble 
and Pusey; it was all very well, but it was not the Christianity 
of the New Testament and of the first ages. He wrote the 
"Church of the Fathers'' to show they were not merely 
evidences of religion, but really living men; that they could 
and did live as they taught, and what was there like the New 
Testament or even the first ages no\v? Alas! there was noth- 
ing completely like them; but of all unlike things, the Church of 
England with its "smug parsons/' and pony-carriages for their 
wives and daughters, seemed the most unlike: more unlike than 
the great unreformed Roman Church. But at least the Roman 
Church had not only preserved, but maintained at full strength 
through the centuries to our day, two things of which the New 
Testament was full, and which are characteristic of it 
devotion and self-sacrifice. The crowds at a pilgrim- 
age or a shrine, were much more like the multitudes 
who followed our Lord about the hills of Galilee, than 
anything that could be seen in the English Church, even 
if the Salvation Army were one of its instruments. And the 
spirit which governed the Roman Church had prevailed on men 
to make the sacrifice of celibacy a matter of course, as a con- 
dition of ministering in a regular and systematic way not only 
to the souls, but to the bodies of men, not only on the Priest- 
hood, but on educational Brotherhoods and Sisters of the poor, 
and of hospitals. Devotion and sacrifice, prayer and self-deny- 
ing charity, in one word sanctity, are at once on the surface of 
the New Testament and intenvoven with all its substance. He 
recoiled from a representation of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment which to his eye was without them. He turned to where, 
in spite of every disadvantage, he found them. In St. Filippo 
Neri he could find a link between the New Testament and pro- 
gressive civilization. He could find no St. Filippo so modern 
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and yet so Scriptural when he sought at home. * * * * 
And it was the reproduction, partial as it might be, yet real and 
characteristic, in the Roman Church of the life and ways of the 
New Testament, which was the irresistible attraction that tore 
him from the associations and the affections of half a life- 
time. 

Never for a moment did his loyalty and obedience to his 
Church, even when most tried, waver and falter. The thing is 
inconceivable to anyone who ever knew him, and the mere 
suggestion would be enough to make him blaze forth in all his 
old fierceness and power. But perfectly satisfied of his position, 
and with his duties clearly defined, he could allow large and 
increasing play, in the leisure of advancing age, to his natural 
sympathies, and to the effect of the wonderful spectacle of the 
An English- world around m ' m - He was, after all, an English- 
ma - man ; and, with all his quickness to detect and 
denounce what was selfish and poor in English ideas and 
action, and with all the strength of his deep antipathies, his 
chief interests were for things English English literature, 
English social life, English politics, English religion. He liked 
to identify himself, as for as it was possible, with things English, 
even with things that belonged to his own first days. He re- 
published his Oxford sermons and treatises. He prized his 
honorary fellowship at Trinity ; he enjoyed his visit to Oxford, 
and the welcome which he met there. He discerned how much 
the English Church counted for in the fight going on in England 
for the faith of Christ. There was in all that he said and did a 
gentleness, a forbearance, a kindly friendliness, a warm recogni- 
tion of the honour paid him by his countrymen, ever since the 
Apologia had broken down the prejudices which had prevented 
Englishmen from doing him justice. As with his chief 
antagonist at Oxford, Dr. Hawkins, advancing years brought 
with them increasing gentleness, and generosity, and courtesy. 
But through all this there was perceptible to those who watched, 
a pathetic yearning for something which was not to be had : a 
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sense, resigned for so it was ordered but deep and piercing, 
how far, not some of us, but all of us, are from the life of the 
New Testament : how much there is for religion to do, and how 
little there seems to be to do it. 



IbaUfax Guardian. 

A great Englishman has been unexpectedly snatched from 
the midst of the nation, by the death of Cardinal NEWMAN. 
The whole world is rendered poorer by his decease. And 
although the latter half of his life was spent in a secluded 
religious atmosphere, not congenial to the masculine Teutonic 
intellect in the majority of instances, still Dr. NEWMAN has 
ever been deeply respected. Millions of his fellow-countrymen, 
forgetting that they cherish no sympathy with the ascetic 
instincts which aided him in the prime of life to renounce his 
early Protestantism, will follow his bier in thought to the grave. 
There are manifold lessons to be learned from his life. In 
addition, his death has vividly recalled to recollection the 
exciting incidents of the now famous Oxford movement, so 
much so that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to affirm that 
the decade, so crowded with anxieties to Oxford University and 
the Established Church at large, which witnessed the issue of 
the Tracts for the Times, has almost been lived over again in the 
minds of many during the current week. Still, we cannot use 
NO idolising language regarding Cardinal NEWMAN. 

lanVulgl His secession from the Church of England on 
October 8th, 1845, produced an undoubted shock; but its 
severity was somewhat mitigated because it had been distinctly 
foreseen. Her fortunes are not wrapped up in the fidelity or 
the genius of any one man. Moreover, were it possible that 
.such could be*the case, Dr. NEWMAN, even in his palmiest days 
within her pale, notwithstanding his strong, winning personality, 
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had detects which would necessarily have prevented him from 
wielding so overwhelming an influence. As a scholar he was 
surrounded by superiors. His degree was a disappointment 
and a surprise. We admit that as a theologian he wielded a 
facile pen, which conveyed clear ideas, logically arranged, to his 
readers. His mind, too, was subtle, and was admirably 
calculated to insinuate into others conclusions cleverly reared 
on premises which had not been carefully examined. Dr. 
NEWMAN'S chief defect, however, at least as an Oxford leader, 
lay in his scanty acquaintance with the history of the Christian 
Church. Hence his brilliant powers of exposition, combined 
with a masterly insight into the periods which he had studied, 
awakened more confidence in his guidance than he fairly 
deserved. 

On the other hand, there are numerous reasons why his 
memory will be revered. It is impossible to deny 

Why his 

memory will be that he was single-hearted in all his changes of 
creed. Neither did he pause to calculate the cost 
when impelled to make sacrifices for conscience sake. There- 
fore, when the late Charles Kingsley alleged in an article in 
Macmillarfs Magazine, that truth was no virtue in the eyes of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, stamping the proposition with 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S authority, he inevitably perpetrated a 
double blunder. The head of the oratory of St. Philip Neri, at 
Edgbaston, enjoyed much vantage ground in rebutting such an 
.attack. Kingsley struggled hard in the controversy. It was. in 
vain. For it only served to call into existence the striking 
Apologia^ which burst upon the religious world as a fascinating 
autobiography, winning with acclaim a verdict for undeviating 
honesty on behalf of the now deceased Cardinal. From the 
very outset, too, of the Oxford movement, a halo of heroism 
seemed to attach to him who was more and more for a while its 
central figure. Keble, Pusey, and other theological giants, like- 
wise stood in the vanguard, but Dr. X K\V.M\N was more con- 
spicuous than cither of them. To ignore this was out of the 
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question. It arose partly because Dr. NEWMAN was endowed 
with less caution, and partly because only one at a time could 
l>e Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. His sermons in the University 
pulpit were classic compositions. Apart from their polish, they 
probed men's hearts to the very core. Taking advantage of his 
own exceptional powers of introspection, Dr. NEWMAN searched 
out and laid bare the inner secrets of others, and so attracted 
multitudes to himself for religious counsel. In the-eyes of the 
mass of Englishmen Cardinal NEWMAN has long possessed 
another charm -he was a perfect master of the English 
language. Few have displayed with greater skill than he has, 
not only the flexibility of our composite tongue, but also its 
capacity to express every shade of thought, from subtle 
argument to lofty imagination. Nor was he by any means a 
poor poet. Readers of the Lyra Apostolica recognise his con- 
tributions as amongst the sweetest in the little volume. Indeed, 
the man must have commanded no faint genius who was able to 
take his place beside the author of the Christian Year, in 
presenting a selection of sacred poems to the English public. 
" Lead, kindly Light/' is one of those thrilling hymns destined 
not to die wherever Christianity sways the hearts of mankind. 
It is difficult to realise that he who penned that undying lyric 
has passed from earthly life. In every sense of the word he was 
an Englishman. If he was driven from the busy haunts of men 
to spend a more contemplative mode of existence, he did not 
cease to be interested in the welfare of his native land. So- 
called Liberalism is responsible for the first change in the late 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S religious position. He recoiled from the 
hidden destructive tendencies which it was calculated to 
develop. The same uprooting bent is characteristic of Liberal- 
ism still. And so, we believe that Cardinal NEWMAN'S attitude 
towards it remained unaltered to the very last. 



The abilities of Dr. NEWMAN, says Mr. Justin M'Carthy 
in his "History of Our Own Times," were hardly surpassed 
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by any contemporary in any department of thought. His 
position and influence in Oxford were almost unique. There 
was in his intellectual temperament a curious combination 
of the mystic and the logical. He was at once a poet 
dreamer and a sophist in the true and not the corrupt 
and ungenerous sense of the latter word. It had often been 
said of him and of another great Englishman that a change 
in their early conditions and training would easily have made 

M;II and *" NEWMAN a Stuart Mill, and of Mill a NEWMAN. 

Newman. England in our time has hardly had a greater mas- 
ter of argument and of English prose than NEWMAN. He 
is one of the keenest of dialecticians, and, like Mill, has the 
rare art that dissolves all the difficulties of the most abstruse 
or perplexed subject, and shows it bare and clear even to 
the lea:t subtle of readers. His words dispel mists; and 
whether they who listen agree or not, they cannot fail to 
understand. A penetrating poignant satirical humour is found 
in most of his writings; an irony sometimes piercing sud- 
denly through it like a darting pain. On the other hand, 
a generous vein of poetry and of pathos informs his style; 
and there are many passages of his works in which he rises 
to the height of a genuine and noble eloquence. In all the 
arts that make a great preacher or orator, NEWMAN was 
strikingly deficient. His manner was constrained, ungrace- 
ful and even awkward; his voice was thin and weak. His 
bearing was not at first impressive in any way. A gaunt 
emaciated figure, a sharp and eagle face, a cold meditative 
eye rather repelled than attracted those who saw him for 
the first time. Singularly devoid of affectation, NEWMAN 
did not always conceal his intellectual scorn of men who 
made loud pretence with inferior gifts, and the men must 
have been few indeed whose gifts were not inferior to his. 
NEWMAN had no scorn for intellectual inferiority in itself; 
he despised it only when it gave itself airs. His influence 
while he was the Vicar of St. Mary's at Oxford was pro- 
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found, As Mr. Gladstone said of him in a recent speech,, 
"without ostentation or effort, but by simple excellence, he 
was continually drawing undergraduates more and more 
around him." 



Ifoampsbirc Bdvertiser. 

Englishmen of all creeds and of all parties will hear with a 
thrill of regret that JOHN HENRY NEWMAN has passed to his. 
rest. The greatest master of the English language in our time 
will no more wield the weapon which discomfited every assailant, 
The author of " Lead, Kindly Light '' will never again touch 
that sacred harp which under his hands had so potent and 
pathetic a tone. The preacher who was wont to hold congre- 
gations spellbound by the magic of his oratory has preached 
his last sermon. The Churchman whose career comprised the 
whole history of the revival movement in the English Church 
has gone over to the great majority, whom Keble, and Pusey, 
and Faber, and Arnold, and Whately, and many another of the 
brilliant band of moral and intellectual notabilities has joined 
before him. It has been said of him that it was his singular 
Attracted res ooc ^ fortune to attract the respect of the most 
pect of most opposite schools and parties, and to win the regard 

opposite parties 

or antagonists whose mutual hatred is proverbial. 
While the Roman Catholic Church hailed the accession of so 
illustrious a convert, English Churchmen still clung to the man 
whom they had so loved and honoured, and whose personal 
character and career retained to the last their ideal loftiness, 
unworldliness, and purity. He had given the most convincing 
proof that he was absolutely unassailable by the influences 
which control ordinary men. Fame, and influence, and posi- 
tion, and a career which offered scope for the highest ambition, 
were all surrendered without hesitation to follow what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. We think him mistaken in the conclusion 
at which he arrived. We cannot recognise the reality of the 
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claim which was to him irresistible, but there can be no question 

of the sincerity with which he obeyed the call which he believed 

. to be the voice of conscience. It is given to few 

The voice of 

conscience. men w ho have played so conspicuous a part in the 
intellectual controversies of their day, and who, above all, have 
mixed so freely in religious controversies, to leave behind them 
so absolutely impeccable a record. The man who could so sud- 
denly and so unhesitatingly exchange the applause and the 
tumult of the centres of intellectual activity for the absolute 
seclusion and repose of the quiet Oratory at Edgbaston could 
be no ordinary character ; but NEWMAN has never given the 
faintest sign that he regretted his decision. Now he has gone 
to his rest, leaving a blank in the intellectual history of his time, 
though he will not be missed by the world of action. 

England was 

proud of him. England was proud of him, as she had every right 
and reason to be, for not many such minds or such characters 
are given to any nation. When the bitterness of controversy 
has died out, and new phases of the great religious questions of 
the age present themselves to our successors, the name of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN will remain undimmed and untarnished as 
that of a great thinker, a great writer, and a saintly man. 



foereforfc Gimes. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN in his ninetieth year could 

not take his countrymen by surprise ; but it is none the less an 

event of national concern, which must give rise to 

An event of 

national the most widespread regret. Another of the really 
great and famous Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century has passed away, and the void caused by his death 
would have been greater if he had not outlived his activity by 
many years. Nearly half a century has passed since NEWMAN 
of Oriel went over to Rome. The effects of his secession were 
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not so great as was anticipated, for the very arguments which 
made him a pervert have kept the vast majority of High 
Churchmen contented in the Church in which they were born. 
But NEWMAN was admired and loved, in many thousands of 
instances, for virtues quite distinct from his ecclesiastical views. 
There is no partisanship in the regret occasioned by his death. 



One of the most brilliant of our theologians has passed away 
in Cardinal JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the life and work of the great Catholic divine within 
the limits of an ordinary memoir, but it will be sufficient to say 

His influence t ^ at n ^ s mmjence W H ^ e felt long after his name 
win be felt long has been forgotten. Cardinal NEWMAN'S whole life 
is a striking instance of the position to be obtained by indomit- 
able energy, combined with talents of a high order and a quick 
mental grasp which is vouchsafed to few. It cannot be said 
that the great divine's theological views were shaped hastily, or 
fettered by the shackles of conventionality. Calvanist, 
Tractarian, and Roman Catholic in turn, Cardinal NEWMAN 
might claim to have tried the tenets of every school before he 
finally embraced the most conservative faith, a faith in which 
the greater part of his working life was past, and a creed in 
which he believed to the day of his death. It is very certain 
that in the death of Cardinal NEWMAN, England has lost one of 
the best and brightest of her sons. 



see 

truth. 
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*mieekh2 dftarvcl. 

A great Englishman is gone one of the greatest of his 

age, though for years he had lived, so to speak, out of the 

world's sight. TORN HENRY NEWMAN, always an 

An earnest ' 

:ker after the earnest seeker after the truth, always sincere, 
always gentle, and always mighty of intellect, found 
anchor, after much turmoil of thought and controversial rheto- 
ric, within the walls of the Church of Rome. There were many 
who could not see as he saw who regretted this deeply ; but all 
who ever came in contact with this remarkable man one of 
the sturdiest strugglers in the memorable Tractarian movement 
which shook religious England to the heart were struck with 
the beauty and the deep, pure piety of his life. He was a 
scholar of great parts, and a poet as well as a Churchman, and 
the mere enumeration of his voluminous writings fill several of 
the broad pages of the British Museum Library catalogue. Yet 
of all the burning words he penned, and of all the delicate 
imagery that emanated from his poetic brain, we question if 
aught will live longer through ages unborn than that tender, 
soulful lyric of his, "'Lead Kindly Light," which has comforted 
many a broken-hearted saint in the Valley of Desolation already, 
and will continue to be sung by both Protestant and Catholic 
with equal feeling and thankfulness for many and many a year 
to come. 



1bome 

Cardinal NEWMAN whose death occurred at the Oratory, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, on Monday night, was in his goth 
year. Born the son of a London merchant prince, nurtured in 
Erastian Calvinism, and passing from thence by subtle grada- 
tions through metaphysical scepticism into the region of severest 
orthodoxy ; the leader, almost for a generation, of the greatest 
religious revolution in Europe since the Reformation ; Cardinal 
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NEWMAN has died a Prince of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
bereft neither of the love nor the esteem of his companions on 
the way, however brief their journey. It is not quite half a 
century since the Fellow of Oriel and Rector of Littlemore was 
received by Father Dominic, the Passionist, into the Church of 
Rome. Since then he has attained to the highest dignities, 
save one, which his Church could bestow, and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the effect which his lofty intellect and still loftier 
character have had upon the current English estimate of 
English Roman Catholicism. 



1bomc 

Cardinal NEWMAN passed quietly and peacefully away on 
Monday in his ninetieth year, after a three days' illness. His 
death carries the mind back to another generation, and to 
thoughts of such men as Kingsley, Keble, and Pusey. He out- 
lived the great controversies and the great schism which will be 
indelibly associated with his name and that of a few others. 
One would, indeed, be pretty safe in saying that some of the 
younger men of the present day, who have studied the story of 
the Tractarian movement, were under the impression that he 
had died long ago. For the last three years he has been little 
in evidence. His energies were completely exhausted, and his 
visits to the Oratory at Birmingham were only made with the 
support of two Fathers. His Eminence won and kept in an 
extraordinary, but none the less intelligible way, the affection 
and respect of the English people. Whatever he did, and how- 
ever deeply he may have wounded their susceptibilities, they 
were ever ready to recognise the purity of his motives, the 
strength of his reasoning, and the dignity of the position he took 
up. When NEWMAN went over to the Roman Church, it was 
felt by many that the Anglican Church was doomed, and no- 
doubt his secession involved it in a period of considerable trial. 
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The High Church party have acquired more and more strength 
with years, and, if it had had the advantage of his eloquence 
and logic, it would now probably have been all-powerful. 



Iborse anfc Dounfc. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN, even in his ninetieth year, 
will be a subject of general regret, for he was always in favour 
of moderation, and ready to check any belligerent aims, if such 
existed, between those whose religious views differed from his 
own. 



The death of Cardinal NEWMAN is one of those 

Israel fallen. 



A pillar in wn j c h appear almost as though they ought not to 



occur. It has been so natural a thing to have him 
with us that it has seemed as though he ought always to remain. 
But whilst in undergoing the lot of all humanity, Cardinal 
NEWMAN has in one sense gone from us, there is another sense 
in which he must remain with the English-speaking people for 
many years to come, to whatever section of the Christian 
Church, or to whatever circle of persons of culture they may 
belong. For several years back it has been understood that 
IONH HENRY NEWMAN'S work was accomplished, and that the 
years which might be added would be years of respectful 
sympathy and grateful service offered by others to the aged 
servant of his God and of his Church, and that they could in 
the nature of things add little to the legacy which he would 
leave behind. Happily Shakespeare's "oft" instead of "aye" 
was the rightly chosen word when he said "The evil that men 
do lives after them ; the good is oft interred with their bones." 
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Only Protestants so rabid as almost to deserve the denial of 
their claim to be followers of the catholic and tolerant Founder 
of Christianity can continue to entertain uncharitable feelings 
towards one who, however mistaken he may have been, has 
Served well his nevei ~theless served well his age and nation, and has 
age and nation se t U ]> a standard of English prose which is for 
the world at large --a greater thing than his championship of an 
antiquated and un-English theory of church government and a 
gradually but surely failing and dissolving church. NEWMAN 
was of a temperament and turn of thinking so vastly different 
from those of the modern Englishman that he found conviction 
in arguments which are utterly insufficient for ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of his Protestant readers. But they are pre- 
judiced indeed who cannot discern, behind the pleading 
sometimes the special pleading for Romish theology, the charm 
of style and beauty of spirit which pervade well-nigh all his 
works. That style was often used, doubtless, to make weak 
argument seem strong, and, as has been pointed out, to make 
the worse appear the better reason. But no one will accuse 
XI.WMAN of consciously misusing his great powers. If the 
spirit of progress is too healthy and too powerful to have been 
held in chains by even the spirit of authority which J. H. 
The a^ehas NEWMAN proclaimed, the age has been spiritualised 
been anc j refined by his insistence upon the supreme 

spiritualised. 

importance of man's higher nature, and the com- 
parative insignificance and worthlessness of material progress, 
if unaccompanied by the development of the highest qualities 
and faculties of the human mind and spirit. To Cardinal 
XKNVMAN the old question "What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?" was the ultimate 
and most important question of life. And this was so, not in 
the narrow and somewhat selfish evangelical sense alone, but in 
that wider sense which identifies the soul of man with all that 
may be called life as distinguished from the existence of the 
plants and the brutes. The man who has kept that idea before 
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the modern world, and clothed it in a hundred beautifully 
appropriate and attractive ways, has rendered an inestimable 
service to his kind. Whatever his theology, and whatever his 
desire to induce others, by his Apology for his own life, to follow 
him to Rome, all who set humanity higher than the material world 
or the brute creation owe to Cardinal NKWMAX a debt of grati- 
tude which will doubtless be freely acknowledged now that he 
has, in the full ripeness of his long life, gone to join the great 
majority, where creeds and churches are unknown, and where 
each human soul shines according to the worth of its being, 
and not according to the Tightness -measured by human 
standards of its thoughts about being and of the other 
accidents of its earthly existence. 



1bull 

It is pleasant to see, from reading the accounts of XKWMAX 

which his death has called forth, how unanimous is the feeling 

with regard to this noble nature. We are all proud of him, and r 

while it does honour to an age that it should have given birth 

to one who is in character and in life worthy to be 

Worthy to _ . . . ' 

be ranked witii ranked with the saints of bygone times, it is no less 
honourable that he should have been appreciated 
whilst living, and should not have had to wait, as too many 
saints have had to do, for a recognition after death. It has- 
been no mere fad or passing cra/e to speak well of this old 
man, who has been living for the last thirty years or more the 
life of a recluse at Birmingham. He has not sought popularity, 
he has not posed in picturesque attitudes, and he has not 
flattered the multitude. The Church of which he was an 
ornament is not one to which the majority of Knglishmen 
are apt to be too tolerantly disposed; and before Cardinal 
XIAVMAX became a Roman Catholic he had caused great 
in the Knglish Church by the dissensions which naturally 
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arose about the Anglican dogmas advanced by him. More- 
over he was extremely subtle in his thoughts and his ways 
of expressing them, and Englishmen are not usually very kind 
Everyone to anyone whom they cannot readily understand 
r 1o C do him 01 " and rank as one of themselves. Yet, in spite of all, 
honour. h e W as not regarded with the bitterness which is 
felt towards a "lost leader." He was admired for his simple 
character and loved for his good works, and now that he is 
dead everyone raises his voice to do him honour. 

It is worth notice that NEWMAN, whose gentleness is univer- 
sally acknowledged, has never shrunk from fighting 
from fighting hard for a cause which he believed to be true. He 
has not gained golden opinions from others at the 
expense of compromising his own. While he was in the Church 
of England he attacked the discipline and the dogma of Rome 
with all the strength of sincere conviction. Later on, when he- 
was a Roman Catholic, and when Charles Kingsley accused 
him of lying, he entered into a fierce contest, in which he 
fought without the gloves, and utterly demolished his antago- 
nist. He was not careful in answering his accuser, and he used 
a poignant irony, the effort of which has been well compared to 
a "shooting pain." When the Bulgarian atrocities were being 
committed, Cardinal NEWMAN came forward and gave some 
very severe lectures in Liverpool upon Turkey, and declared 
that Turkey had no more right to the land she occupied than 
a pirate to the sea he sailed over. Can any other instance be 
found of a man who was so free in controversy, and 

1- ree in con- * ' 

troversy, and y e t' made so few enemies ? He never hedged, or 

yet few enemies 

thought of consequences to himself, or of the 
possibility of being misunderstood. He spoke out just what he 
meant, and if he thought a thing evil he attacked it. And yet 
no party spirit, and no aggrieved interest, has touched the 
universal estimation in which he has long been held. 
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Inquirer. 

The storms of half a century ago had long subsided, and 
Cardinal NEWMAN, who was most conspicuous among them, 
had long reached his desired haven of quiet. When at 
length the last pulse of a life of ninety years beat from 
the old man's heart, it was but as the dying fall of a wavelet 
that washes gently on a shore far remote from the deep 
waters where tempests are wont to rage and swell. A genera- 
tion has arisen to whom Cardinal NEWMAN has already become 
\ fi ure in a fi& ure m history rather than a living memory. To 

history. g O back to the time of his life's greatest labours is 
to commune with the hosts of the dead ; to ponder upon the 
days of his youth is almost to be antiquarian. So swift and so 
radical have been the changes in theological matters during this 
century that it is hard to reconstruct in imagination the world 
in which young JOHN HENRV NEWMAN received his first 
impressions of religious truth. 

The magnificence of his intellectual endowment saved him 
from a too sudden arrestment of individual growth. If the last 
forty years of his life look to us like comparative sterility, there 
were nearly fifty on the other side of his grand crisis which 
abounded in mental activity. We follow the marvellous boy to 
school, to find him pass almost at once to the head of all his 
contemporaries. He proceeds to Oxford, and again dis- 
tinguishes himself, not, indeed, by the quality of his certificates, 
but in the easy predominance which marked him out in the 
everyday intercourse of the university. Students of mental 
history will notice, with due appreciation of the fact, that, not- 
withstanding the pious childhood secured to him by parental 
care and example, he passed through that experience, not in- 
frequent in the early teens of actively intelligent and sensitive 
young people, known as " conversion.'' 

Earnest, brilliant, alert, the young man found himself attracted 
by the mystic and sacramental aspect of religion; a poet at 
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heart rather than a philosopher yet preserving in early man- 
hood, as he appears to have done all through life, the breadth 
of intellectual sympathy to which allusion has been made 
already as marking his youthful years. He seems to have taken 
the latter characteristic for " Liberalism,'' to which, indeed, it 
belongs, but which it by no means exhausts. His increasing 
devotion to the study of the early history of the Church, and his 
persistent search after the authoritative voice of the centuries of 
" undivided " Christendom, betrayed in him that temperament 
Liberalism which is most directly opposed to Liberalism. 
How men can, without avowed inconsistency, ostensibly base 
their religious opinions upon the traditions of the elders and yet 
claim to be " Liberals " is, we confess, utterly unintelligible to 
us. If a thinker deliberately espouses the proposition that the 
men of old time were in some special way guaranteed a success- 
in the pursuit of truth denied to later generations, he may with- 
out our demurrer range himself alongside of those who by 
reason of the narrowness of their sympathies are least entitled 
to the noble name of Liberal. But if to be a Liberal in 
in theology, theology it is essential that a mind should be 
assured of the principle of human progress towards ever clearer 
lights, even at the cost of abandoning old mistakes, Dr. NEWMAN- 
was certainly never to be accused of Liberalism. Pondering 
over Clement and Athanasius and Augustine he might, and did r 
discover how deeply those mighty men thought concerning the 
world as it seemed to them. But to study them with a view of 
settling the most ancient, and therefore the most indisputable, 
truths of the Christian religion was not, we imagine, the most 
hopeful path for a still growing mind. Still growing he was, 
but, as the event showed, his growth was towards the institution 
which most sternly represses individual liberty. The steps by 
which he reached that logical goal have been made familiar by 
the copious memoirs called forth by his death. * * * This was- 
in October, 1845, when the great writer was in the very zenith 
of manhood's strength. Whenever, since the prostration of the 
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Emperor Henry before Hildebrand, was the majesty of man 
so humbled before the pretensions of ecclesiasticism ? 

The long interval of saintly industry in lowly, and with rare 
exception, hidden ways, which has followed that culminating 
act of submission to authority, has seen, as we have said, a new 
generation arise. The more studious have read his "Grammar 
of Assent," or dipped into his " Discourses." Many more have 
been attracted by the " Apologia," in which his personal charm 
A saintly as ^ a samt ^y Julius Caesar, we are told by 
Julius cssar. numerous writers was extended over multitudes 
beyond his immediate circle. Countless worshippers have 
lifted up their voice to the " Kindly Light " for whose leading 
he prayed sixty years ago. Englishmen, who are race-proud, 
were pleased to have their great writer made a Prince by the 
sovereign Pontiff of the most august of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Liberals who lay their wreath of honour at the old 
man's grave will do so ungrudgingly. He was not of us, but 
he was a worthy antagonist. We could almost forgive the 
Romish Church things as bad as his subjection, if her converts 
were all like the great priest of yesterday. 



The late Cardinal NEWMAN, in one of the most attractive and 
best known of his writings, pays an eloquent tribute to Dr. 
Whately, who, he says, first taught him to use his reason in 
religion. Acting on this precept it soon became evident that a 
widening gulf was being formed between the Principal and Vice- 
Principal of St. Alban's Hall. Few could forsee that soon 
differences irreconcilable would manifest themselves. No one 
at Oxford so deeply felt, and, in a way, resented the final step 
of separation from the Church of England which Dr. NEWMAN 
felt himself comuelled to take, as his old friend and patron. 
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Those were stirring times for the Church and Realm, and at a 
crucial period minds of unusual calibre and hearts of unblem- 
ished integrity at the Oxford University united in counsel and 
purpose to avert the avalanche they saw descending. 

"No 

Liberalism in The war-cry of the Tractarians was "No Liberalism 
in Religion." and it is a question for the philoso- 
pher to interpret this motto of party in the existing state of 
Christianity. * * * The perils which NEWMAN, Pusey, 
Keble, and Hurrel Fronde, so painfully apprehended, and 
to avert which the Tracts for th>> Ti/in's were issued, are 
realized facts in the Church on the other side of 

A 

commanding the Channel. * * * Dr. NEWMAN exerted a 

influence. 

commanding influence over his associates and owed 
his influence to a logic of singular force and clearness. It is 
not generally known that he wrote the Book on Fallacies in 
Whately's celebrated treatise. In the pulpit his sermons 
some of the finest in print produced extraordinary effects. 
No less masterful were his published books. His vocabulary 
was peculiarly graceful, simple, and clear, and no author of our 
day displays more comprehensive acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures. After his secession Dr. NEWMAN passed a compara- 
tively secluded life, and was but once forced to reappear in 
connection with the famous Kingsley controversy, in the 
management of which he displayed unabated genius. 



The funeral of the late Cardinal NEWMAN was an eloquent 
testimony of admiration. Men of all shades of opinion, alike 
theological and political, votaries of science, literature, and 
classical culture, members of the different professions and 
trades, were at the tomb's verge, and seemed spell-bound with 
what they saw and heard. All, whether or not present at the 
obsequies, acknowledged that one of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastics of our day had passed from the earthly scene. 
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A striking Fortunately be has left behind him not an auto- 
ord ' biography, which seldom furnishes a reliable basis 
towards forming an adequate estimate of calibre and character 
but a minute analysis of the rise and progress of his opinions in 
religion, and more particularly of the grounds of his change. 
Probably no more striking record, particularly when we have 
regard to the sequel, has made its appearance, of the formation 
of religious thought. * One virtue so rapturously 

Seif-dcniai commended by Carlyle self denial was con- 
spicuous throughout the entire life of the late Cardinal 
NEWMAN. He laid paramount stress as a sacred duty on the 
conscientious formation of religious convictions, and in strict 
adherence to this inflexible rule he surrendered an academic 
position of lofty eminence, and in other ways broke with the 
tenderest and most cherished associations of which human life 
is capable. 



3ewfsb Cbronicle. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN removes from the religious 
world one of the most remarkable figures of the century. What 
his real influence might finally have been to England, had he 
remained within the pale of its national Church, none can tell ; 
that it would have proved of vast consequence is perfectly 
-certain. As it was, NEWMAN'S later career developed by logical 
consistency the tendency towards Romanism shared by the 
His .-union has High Church Party. It is from this point of view 

im lortTnce for that h ' S action m Ceding to -K-OmC lias direct 

jews. importance for Jews, beyond the natural interest 
felt by the adherents of every religion in the life and work 
<jf so noble a champion of conscientious obedience to the 
dictates of what he regarded as the truth. For Judaism, too, 
has been undergoing the same struggle between Tradition 
:is represented by Rome in the Christian Church and the 
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Reform ideas on the basis of the individual conscience 
corresponding to the Protestant regeneration in Christanity. 
What NEWMAN dreamed of and hoped for in his earlier years 
was the discovery of the via media that should reconcile these 
extremes and build up on traditional ground an edifice com- 
posed of materials newly-hewn from the quarry of the human 
heart. Just when the admiring world believed that he had 
found the long-looked-for path, logical consistency stepped in. 
to render compromise hateful to his soul. And yet for Judaism 
at least, salvation must be sought in the direction rejected by 
NEWMAN as leading nowhere. NEWMAN himself 

An enduring 

influence for is an enduring influence for good. The age of 
heroes has not passed away, and great minds still 
plan great deeds which shall move men to do right. " Be 
thou a man," said our sages ; and if Judaism has of late years 
stagnated somewhat, this has been in some measure because 
of the want of men of the stamp of the high-souled Cardinal 
who has just passed away. 

Such a type as that of Cardinal NEWMAN is found again 
and again in the history of the Jewish people. Perhaps the 
parallel of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN in Jewish history would be 

A second * nc ^ G ^ n< ^ cnaracter f Jehudah Halevy more 
jeimdah than of any other. Indeed there is a striking 
similarity in a certain loftiness of tone and spiritual 
self-forgetfulness which we find in their writings. "Lead, 
Kindly Light!" breathes throughout the same sense of un- 
failing confidence in Divine help which may be read in that 
splendid composition of Jehudah Halevy commencing with 
the words "O Lord, all my desire is before Thee, although 
my lips utter it not. If I withdraw from Thee my life is death, 
but whilst I cling to Thee my death is life." There is the 
same note of resignation to be found expressed in metre in 
that famous line of NEWMAN'S hymn " Keep Thou my feet ; 
I do not ask to see The distant shore ; one step's enough for 
me." It is rare indeed in the present generation of English- 
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men, surrounded as we are by all the influences of political 
sagacity and mundane enterprise, to meet with lives which 
can be likened to the " Fathers " of the church and the 
" sages " of the synagogue. But such a one was undoubtedly 
seen in the person of the deceased scholar and divine. 



One of the most imposing figures in the field of English 

religious thought has passed away full of years and honours. 

He was an ecclesiastic of an unique type. That he 

An ecclesiastic J r 

of an unique abhorred to found his belief in a Supreme Being 
on the subtleties of philosophical demonstration 
would make him a true follower of the philosopher Kant. Like 
the latter he took the existence of God as a fact which it was 
impossible to deny, the belief in which was categorically 
demanded by all our inner motives. But he leaves Kant's 
theory entirely by his conviction that our moral consciousness 
cannot possibly be all in all to man. Mystical as his nature 
was he wanted to communicate with the Supernatural in a more 
palpable way. He wanted a God who wandered on earth, and 
whose authority was upheld and constantly promulgated by a 
visible authority, by one who wielded his power directly through 
him. In view of that peculiarity of his character which made 
him follow up principles which he had once adopted as true to 
their last consequences, the step he took in throwing himself 
into the arms of Rome cannot surprise anyone. Once the 
standpoint accepted of the necessity of a visible authority on 
earth, within the confines of the Christian Church, his conver- 
sion to the Catholic Church appears quite as a matter of course. 
He was opposed to Liberalism in religion, and believed that it 
was nothing but the admission that we had no certain test 
whereby to tell the true from the false, that everybody was to 
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think as he liked, and that the principle of authority had no 

His principles P laCC between a man and his Conscience. It IS 

not Jewish, common to us Jews whenever a great man dies 
outside our circle to search for points of contact between the 
deceased man of fame and our own Jewish principles. We 
must admit that between Cardinal NEWMAN'S principles and 
our own religious tenets very little, if any real resemblance 
exists. Such points of course could -be found, although we 
fear not without some violence being done both to the Cardinal's 
and our own doctrines, unless we like to attach any importance 
to some accidental intercourse between the Cardinal and some 
Jews: for instance that his playmate was Benjamin Disraeli and 
other items of the same description which belong to the realm 
of anecdotes. It behoves us nevertheless as Jews not to be 
insensible to the passing away of an undoubtedly great man, 
who during all his life was at pains, in his own way certainly, to 
realize religious truth, and to make his life harmonious with 
his convictions. 



3obn 

To a keen, clear, and logical mind Cardinal NEWMAN added 
A rare power of signal eloquence and a rare power of writing 
writing English English. He retained to the end what has been 
justly called his "mastery of all the resources of our English 
tongue." His prose is polished yet easy, vigorous without 
effort, splendidly luminous. It possesses all the essentials of 
style, and is, indeed, as near perfection as style can ever be. 
His poetry His poetry, of which The Dream of Gerontius, is 
the most famous specimen, combines delicacy of touch, sweet- 
ness of expression, and strength of imagination in a very un- 
common degree. Great popularity has been achieved by his 
poem, "Lead, kindly Light," widely used as a hymn, and one of 
the most beautiful and melodious in any hymnology. Of The 
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Dream of Gerontius it will be remembered that it so fascinated 
General Gordon that he carried a well-thumbed and scored 
copy of it in his pocket at Khartoum. The clearness of 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S intellect was not clouded by the increasing 
weakness of advancing years ; nor was there anything in him 
of the fretfulness of old age to impair the sweetness of his 
temper and his singular personal fascination. The affection 
and veneration of those who were living with him were not tried 
by the common failures which too often impair the glory of 
genius and sanctity when physical strength is decaying. 



Kensington 

The fundamental idea in NEWMAN'S mind appears throughout 
, to have been that of religion and theology as an 

Religion and 

theology as an organism, if that somewhat technical biological 

organism. 

term may be permitted to be used. He gradually 
became more and more opposed to pure individualism, or, as it 
might be called, to atomism; he everywhere desired that indi- 
viduals should act only as a connected body, as members of an 
organization; he held that the individuals were the mere crude 
material, and that it was the fact of organization that gave them 
their significance, their place, and their life. To say that he 
laid more and more stress on the idea of the Church, and less 
on the individual judgment, is only to re-state the same idea in 
other words, and it is almost curious that the idea should have 
been so prominent in the mind of a thinker who was by no 
means a student of the physical and who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the biological sciences. The reason is prob- 
ably to be found in the historical studies of which the "History 
of the Arians " was the first fruit. They were so severe as to 
undermine his health; and their result was to convince him 
that the man is the child of his country, his age, and his in- 
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herited prepossessions. It was, consequently, on the historical 
side that he worked out, in his Essay on Development, the idea 
Development, of the world as not a standing and fixed system, 
but a process, which was afterwards worked out in botany 
and zoology by Charles Darwin, and has now penetrated into 
every sphere of thought and has enthroned itself in most. The 
idea of the Church as an organization almost inevitably led him 
to Rome; the conception of doctrines developing in conformity 
with pre-ordained spiritual law and order, increased his tendency 
in that direction, and likewise provided him with a reply to the 
charge of the recency of particular Roman dogmas. The same 
spirit showed itself in his connected views of particular sets of 
dogmas, in his linking of them together, and his endeavours to 
reduce groups of them to a principle to the principle, for 
[instance, of the ministry of matter, or of the sacramental system. 
At the same time, he was by no means a Biblical critic. He 
does not appear to have had more than the most rudimentary 
knowledge, if indeed he had any knowledge whatever, of 
Hebrew or of Chaldee; and even his Greek was the Greek of 
the Classics and of the Christian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries rather than the Chaldaizing Greek of the New 
Testament. He was a mystic rather than a critic ; a synthetist 
rather than an analyst; a builder up of system, rather than a 
dissector and puller to pieces. 



fMctorfal. 

It was once said of a venerable statesman, by one 

We are all J 

proud who differed with him in politics, " We are all 

of him ! " 

proud of him !" and the same might have been 
said of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN scholar, poet, theologian, 
man of deep learning, saintly life, and never-failing gentleness. 
A Prince of the Roman Church, the dead Cardinal was as 
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humble as a child ; a profound scholar, he was ever ready to 
learn. Eighty years ago, when a boy in his father's house in 
Bloomsbury Square, he was the playmate of another great 
Englishman, Benjamin Disraeli, and both children, destined 
to achieve such greatness in different ways, were remarkable 
for a tendency to mysticism. 

To scholars and lovers of perfect English literature, Cardinal 

NEWMAN has left as a legacy his wonderful "Apologia pro 

Vita Sua." To the Anglican public his memory will also be 

dear as the author of the exquisitely tender hvmn, 

His life, his 

noblest " Lead, kindly Light." But the noblest memorial 
of such a man is his life. Gentle, cultured, pure, 
beautiful as some old-world cloister legend, it has faded 
gracefully out of existence, but, like a dead rose, its fragrance 
cannot die, but will perfume the pages of his life-story for all 
time. 



and "UHater. 

Of late years this much-loved and gentle priest has been the 
idol only of a favoured few. His life's work was finished many 
years ago. It is the memory of it, and its influence that men 
are discussing to-day. 

The name of NEWMAN is associated with what is 

Newman and 

the English most aptly called the English Renascence and 

Renascence. . . . . . r 

general reawakening on broader lines of our native 
religion, art, and learning, of which the Ritualistic movement 
within the pale of the Church, and the Pre-Raphaelite school in 
art, and the Gothic revival in architecture without that pale, are 
the most noticeable outward tokens. A wave of life passed 
over English thought, and the first sign we had of its passage 
was Tractarianism. 

The dry bones of formalism and conventionality were rudely 
breathed upon in those earlier days in the Forties, and it very 
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soon became evident that in religion we had a body of young 
men and earnest thinkers who were tending towards some new 
development. For a time this body held well together. NEW- 
MAN and Pusey stood out amongst its leaders, less on account 
of their higher intellectuality and will-power than because of the 
wonderful personal magnetism and influence they exercised, 
especially over the young. When the late Cardinal was vicar of 
St. Mary's, Oxford, Credo in Newtnann<im was to be taken very 
literally " I believe in Newman,' 1 that is, in the man, much 
more than " I believe as Newman believes." 

NEWMAN has been very variously appraised. Car- 
Va pmi2. aP " ] y le > little in sympathy with the dainty, exquisitely 

conscientious and refined cleric, said he had no 
more brains than a rabbit. Mr. Gladstone thinks- the English 
Church has suffered no such great blow since the Reformation 
as Newman's defection. It is a common thing to hear that 
the Apologia, and the Grammar <>f Assent contains the finest 
English of this century. There are those who, all Prince of the 
Holy Roman Church as he is, would have la;d the Cardinal in 
Westminster Abbey. 

NEWMAN is said to have had very little sympathy 

Newman and J J L J 

modern with modern thought. That is comprehensible 
enough. The Cardinal's enquiries had but one aim 
the discovery of something in which to believe, something on 
which to build his faith. Modern investigators are disinterested 
analysts. They seek to know, more from curiosity than any- 
thing else, what things may be untrue. They are indifferent as 
to results, or have a prejudice in favour of doubt justified, and 
are happiest when unearthing a negative. NEWMAN and his, I 
have 'pointed out, gave us Ritualism, Victorian Gothic, and 
Pre-Raphaelitism, inter alia. The new men have given us 
Robert Ellesmerism " a new religion in Tavistock-square," 
the Griffin in architecture, Whistlerism, and the N.E.A.C. Of 
late years, as I have said, Cardinal NEWMAN'S individuality 
seemed to melt away. La piete chretienne ancantit le moi 
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humain, et la civilitc humaine le. cache et le suppriiiie. And he 
became the very incarnation of piety and gentle courtesy. 



Xciccstcc 5>aH\: fl>ost. 

A great man has passed away, a man who has made history, 
who has in his day exercised wide influence over his fellow- 
countrymen, and who has furnished the world with new 
thoughts and new theories. The news of his death, long 
expected though it was, has thrown us back into the past in 
a manner that might almost be described as startling. \\\- 
see in our mind the Oxford of fifty years ago, narrow, pre 
judiced, bigoted, and ignorant, severed from the great world 
outside by a line of demarcation whose bitter narrowness has 
scarcely yet been widened. 

It has always seemed to us a curious thing that the Univer- 
sities should be the home of old Toryism. One would 
naturally expect that learned men would tend more or less 
to advanced ideas. The constant study of the past ought in 
the ordinary way to lead to a moral and mental repudiation of 
all its works. The study of the theology of the Fathers ought 
to lead to distraction. But there is a type of the human mind 
which revels in attempting to reconcile inconsistencies. Broad 
vistas of thought are shrunk from in horror, and the sight is 
directed to a microscopical examination of a single leaf when 
a whole forest is laid before the ga/e of the timid observer. 
University education tends to foster this unfor- 
educatioi? tunate growth of misdirected intellect. To a 
University the question of the appointment of a 
new Head of a House is of more importance than the question 
of a ne\v Ministry. The existence of a class of toilers, 
straggling O n from day to day amidst scenes of penury and 
want, never enters the mind of a Proctor bent on preserving 
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law and order in a body of young men to whom law and order 
are secondary considerations. The University never meets 
the world, never rubs shoulders with the millions in great cities, 
and never wastes time in thinking of their existence. The 
problems of modern life are not before it. Complicated as it 
is in England by a powerful feminine element in the shape of 
the wives and daughters of the College Dons, University society 
sinks lower and lower till it reaches a stage in which great 
intellects forget their studies for topics of precedence and 
petty gossip, and master minds, capable of doing great work 
for humanity, dribble down to their graves wasted on ever- 
lasting endeavours to solve problems in the Calculus of no 
interest to anybody but themselves, and suggestive of no useful 
purpose, even assuming the possibility of their ever being 
solved at all. 

Such are the thoughts whsch naturally force themselves upon 
. us when we meditate on the career of JOHN HENRY 

J he career of 

John Henry NEWMAN. Here we have a great poet, a great 
thinker, a sweetly sympathetic mind, a kindly and 
loving disposition, capable of great and wonderful good in the 
service of this suffering world. We ask ourselves what have 
been the material results of his career. We may be told that 
the revivification of Anglicanism was initiated by his " Tracts 
for the Times." We may be told that the old prejudice against 
Popery has been greatly modified by his writings and his career. 
We may be told that the example of an earnest and good life, 
free from mere worldly ambition, capable of the highest self- 
sacrifice, and never shirking the call of duty, is a great gift to 
the country happy enough to possess it in its midst. We grant 
all this. But we may be pardoned for wishing to see such 
glorious capacities enlisted in the active service of their fellow 
men. The persuasive tongue which turned thousands to 
thoughts of higher things might to our poor idea, have been 
better employed in teaching millions from the floor of the 
House of Commons. The introspective career is doubtless 
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noble and necessary, yet throughout all ages it has some- 
times deplorable results. There were saints of old, but side 
by side there existed sinners of a type fortunately getting rarer, 
sinners who preyed upon their fellow men, who conquered, 
plundered, robbed, and, mutilated, and constantly wound up 
their career by butchering the saints who should have checked 
its inception. The care of one's o'.vn soul is doubtless a 
prime necessity, but many must feel a pang of regret when 
they see that it so frequently takes good men away from 
the care of other people's. 

All this leaves a sense of dissatisfaction in younger spirits, and 
many would have preferred to have seen JOHN HENRY NKW- 
MAN standing side by side with that other great divine, 
Manning, fighting the battle of the poor and lowly. But the 
traditions of the University were too strong for him. 



The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has removed a great person- 
ality from the Roman Catholic Church and, indeed, from the 
religious life of England. * * * The name of JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN must ever remain inseparably associated with more than 
even his ascetic community, on the medieval model, at Littlemore, 
and the rise and progress of the High Church party. It will, 
for one thing, recall not only an unsurpassed if even rivalled, 
master of English, but no one who has enriched our literature 
with volume after volume which even his irreconcilable theo- 
logical opponents will not willingly let die. For still another 
he has given to the Christain world at least one hymn which is 
destined to be treasured and sung by even the Protestant 
Church as long as it endures. Whether, therefore, we recall the 
Cardinal as one of the most learned and remarkable members 
of the Roman hierarchy, a renowned leader of religious thought, 
or a prelate who splendidly exhibited the courage of his convic- 
tions at the most acute crisis in the growth of his religious faith, 
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it is impossible to do other than pay a tribute to the rare 
combination of qualities and endowments which, decade after 
decade, enabled him to retain the highest rank among the dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics and thinkers of his Church and his 
time. 



leicestev /Ifcercurv. 

The greatest One of the S reatest Englishmen of the age. the 
r.ngiishmen greatest, perhaps, save one, has passed away. His 
death will cause profound regret, not only through- 
out England, but the civilised world. The Church of Rome in 
England has sustained a loss which can hardly be measured, 
and the nation is the poorer for the flickering out of the noble 
life which presided over the Oratory at Edgbaston. 

Xo\v that he is no more it will be universally recogni/ed that 
one of the most eloquent and persuasive of modern writers, one 
of the profoundest thinkers, the subtlest representative, perhaps, 
of contemporary religious thought, and a saintly man, is no 
more. Well would it have been for the Church of England it 
NEWMAN could have retained his place in her communion. 

AS a cathoii.- ^ ut ^ was not to ^ ^ s a I'rotestant he was rest- 
he less, as a Catholic he found peace. It is not for us 

found peace. 

to seek to penetrate the mystery. There is the fact. 
To Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell his conversion was alike 
inexplicable, but it was the outcome of his sincerity, and emi- 
nently honourable to him. All differences will sink into a 
minor place in the presence of death. All sections of the 
Christian Church will stand in loving reverence beside the open 
grave of the author of " head, kindly hight." 
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Ticcbs /ftcrcurv?. 

Few cultivated Englishmen will hear without emotion the 
news of Cardinal NEWMAN'S death. In the fashion of his 
death, indeed, there is nothing to regret, he had outlived the 
storms of controversy, the clouds of misunderstanding, and 
he is called away in the peacefulness of an honoured old age. 
His countrymen will mourn for him with no bitterness, but 
in such wise as is fitting when the venerated figure of a man 
of conspicuous genius and goodness passes from the scene. 

In Oxford itself NEWMAN had that, which in his hands was 
the most potent of all instruments, the pulpit of St. Mary's. 
The world has The world has seen many greater pulpit orators, 
it has probably never seen a greater preacher. 
preacher. Those who have heard him even in old age- 
know ho\v the lighting up of the face, the bell-like ring of 
the voice, gave persuasiveness to the simplest words. Many 
of his Oxford sermons have been published, and are familiar 
to all well-read men. Among their great charms was the 
simplicity and reality with which the preacher spoke. Those 
were the days, one must remember, when in Parliament and 
the pulpit ponderous and ornate oratory was in vogue. NKW- 
MAN, original in all things, changed all that. "He never 
exaggerated," says Mr. Froude, " was never unreal. He 
seemed to be addressing the most secret consciousness of 
each of us as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at 
every person in a room/' * * * All looked up to him with 
reverence and affection. No great ecclesiastic was ever freer 
from the fault of ecclesiastical mannerism. No purer-minded 
Englishman has ever lived. It is an honoured and a beauti- 
ful life that in the fulness of time has passed to its 
reward. 
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Xewisbam (Basette. 

The idol of the literary-religious people for nearly two 

generations, JOHN HENRY NEWMAN has exercised a potent 

spell which is hardly explained, either by his charming 

style, or the depth and correctness of his thinking. Indeed, 

to the present generation the unique position 

His unique 

position he has held in the estimation of the refined 
and cultured, is somewhat of a puzzle, which 
is far from being solved by a perusal of his writings. And 
old admirers and worshippers at the NEWMAN shrine, on 
re-reading the great Cardinal's writings in the light of later 
days and newer movements, are obliged to fall back upon 
his superb personality to explain the wonderful impression 
he made on men of light and leading. But though it has, 
naturally, been the fashion for the last few days to over- 
praise the genius, and exaggerate the influence of NEW- 
MAN, every candid lover of English literature and moral 
greatness will admit that his writings, both for their excel- 
lence of composition and of sentiment, are worthy of a fore- 
most place in the estimation of Englishmen. 



life. 

It is strange how the death of a man who has once played a 
great part in the history of his country re-awakens the enthusi- 
astic interest which attached to his name in earlier years. For 
nearly a quarter of a century Cardinal NEWMAN has lived more 
in the imagination and memory of his countrymen than as one 
of the same generation. Yet now that he has passed away, it 
may be doubted if the little knot of brothers and associates who 
are mourning for him at the Oratory, at Edgbaston, have not as 
wide a circle of sympathisers amongst all classes of Englishmen 
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as ever sorrowed over the loss of a public man of our time. 
There are many wise and good men who deplore NEWMAN'S 
defection from the English Church. There are none who do 
not respect his saintly life, venerate his unpretentious piety, and 
honour his noble work. We will say nothing of his power and 
charm as a writer, of the sweetness and light that bound every- 
one that came within its influence as by a spell of magic, of the 
dialectical skill which made him perhaps the most redoubtable 
controversialist of the day. We prefer to think of him at this 
moment as one of those exponents in an age of 
Exponent in worldliness, of the higher life, who from time to 
woridiinesf of time ' like ( ' OI "don, for instance, seem to live 
the higher life, amongst us for the purpose of impressing upon 
mankind the beauty and solace of belief; and to dwell kindly 
upon what was, we have very little doubt, the life-long struggle 
and wrestling of this gigantic mind with the simple problems of 
absolute faith. It was NEWMAN'S keenness of intellect and 
intense searching after truth that constrained him to plumb all 
the depths of philosophic religion and find rest nowhere. It 
was his simplicity of soul which, whether for good or evil to the 
Church to which he originally belonged, carried him safely 
through the rocks and shoals that have wrecked so many lives, 
and left him serene and peaceful in the last years of his life, 
happy out of the world, unmoved by the desires or ambition 
common to ordinary humanity, rejoicing only in the active 
sympathy of those around him, and in the conviction that the 
seed he had sown and was sowing would some day yield good 
fruit. ********* 



There are at least two prominent reasons for the interest with 

which all cultivated Englishmen, without distinction of creed, 

Reasons why regard the career of Cardinal NKWMAX. No man 

a m f "sc a reer'" f tHC VictOrian Cm haS sh WI1 a m()IV C m P letC 

with interest, mastery of the splendid resources of our mother- 
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tongue. No man has held, within recent times, so lofty a 
position in the dominion of religious thought. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the Oxford movement, of which Dr. NEW- 
MAN was the guiding spirit, has shaped the destinies of the 
Church of England in a more marked degree than any other 
event since the Reformation. Dr. NEWMAN has told the world 
himself, with touching candonr and unique literary charm, the 
history of the growth of his own religious convictions. Few 
people are justified in thrusting the story of their spiritual life 
upon the notice of their spiritual contemporaries. It is only 
when some conspicuous excellence or force of character domin- 
ates a man's career that the world at large cares to learn by 
what hidden discipline it has gained and kept the moral heights 
towards which it has triumphantly struggled. These conditions 
existed in an altogether exceptional form in the case of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, and the union of intellectual strength and 
moral beauty which exalted his character renders the story of 
his one of singular impressiveness. Moreover he was not only 
the most illustrious modern guide of English thought in matters 
of faith, but was also compelled in self-defence to stand forth 
before his fellow-men as an apologist for the remarkable change 
The which had passed over his religious views. The 

transformation, transformation which Dr. NEWMAN underwent was 
both startling and complete; once the most impassioned foe of 
the Church of Rome, he passed suddenly over to the opposite 
camp, and became one the most zealous and enlightened cham- 
pions of the Papal claims. Mr. R. H. Hutton is probably cor- 
rect in his conjecture that it was profound pity for the restless- 
ness and insatiability of human reason which made NEWMAN a 
Roman Catholic. He had so keen an insight into the morbid 
side of the cravings of rationalism for devouring its own off- 
spring that he could scarcely believe that mankind would ever 
rest on what God has revealed unless such revelation received a 
human embodiment in an infallible institution, stamped by Pro- 
vidence with one of God's greatest attributes inability to err. 
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Xiverpool 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN deprives us of one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. The statesman who is stricken down 
while still in the public service creates a void which at once 

Scholar and touches public sympathy in a profound degree; but 
mit * the scholar and hermit who has hidden himself 
;a\vay in a monastic establishment, and has been making his 
mark only upon the literature and the minds of the age, may Jay 
-down his burden almost unnoticed by a restless world outside. 
He disliked publicity which affected himself personally. The 
'Oratory and the study at Edgbaston, noiseless, calm, soothing, 
had a fascination for him, especially as he wandered far down 
the vale of years, which no other kind of existence could supply. 
His controversial days ceased with the circumstances that com- 
pelled him to enter the arena of disputation. His cardinalatial 
period has been all peace. Vitality was lingering with him long 
.after his figure had practically vanished from the popular view. 
It was his wish to die in the privacy of his chosen home, amidst 
those who knew him and loved him best. When he accepted 
the highest title in the power of the Pope to bestow he was 
simply obeying a command from his superior, and clothing him- 
.self with an honour which, in his case, would entail no return to 
the world or its loud activities. * * If we miss the 

.eminent ecclesiastic less than if he had maintained to the last a 
place in which he would, as it were, be seen and his personality 

An immense directly felt by all men, it is the none the less true 
void - that an immense void will be felt by the tens of 
-thousands over whom he exercised a profound intellectual spell. 
The consolation is that the assets of his genius remain behind 
.to exercise a perpetual influence in favour of beauty and refine- 
ment upon the tongue which, with Shakespeare, lie moulded 
into its finest forms. 



\Ve think of him only as one of the very greatest of the 
Englishmen of his age, and also as gifted with one ->f t^ 
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most charming and transparent natures. His old college at 
Oxford not only forgave him long ago, but paid him the 
tribute of an honorary dignity. His old pupils and admirers, 
who did not allow themselves to be led upon his 
uis intellect- religious path, bowed cheerfully down to his in- 

iial and moral , . 

grandeur. tellectual and 'moral grandeur; and learned men 
everywhere, who rejoice in literary feasts, draw 
refreshment from his works as from some most pellucid fount. 
When invested with the cnrdinalate he chose as his mo 1 to 
"Heart speaketh unto Heart.'' It was through the heart, rather 
than through the head, that his disposition impelled him to 
leave a stamp upon those who came in contact with him ; and 
certainly his adoption of the Roman Catholic creed marked the 
commencement of a rapid decline in him of the merely pole- 
mical spirit. But there never weakened in him the love of 
truth, as he conceived it; while, if possible, his profound 
warmth of sympathy grew with advancing years. After all, it is 
something to leave behind, in a censorious world a memory so- 
fragrant. 



^Liverpool JEcbo. 

The patriarchal age to which Cardinal NEWMAN had attained, 
ought, in the ordinary course of things, to reconcile his 
admirers, and where are they not to be found within the con- 
fines of Christendom ? to the loss which his death inflicts. 
Long before ninety most men are dead to the world : yet from 
his hermitage in the Oratory at Edgbaston the venerable 
ecclesiastic sent forth at intervals such trumpet-blasts of 
eloquence as fairly captivated and enchained his universal 
auditory. Cardinal NEWMAN, while stern even to austerity in 
imposing religious observances upon those of his own faith, 
was full of kindly toleration to the beliefs of others : and hence, 
no doubt, the secret of the spell he exercised over the fiercer 
spirits among religious opponents. It was a remarkable 
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characteristic of the man that while his worn features and 
attenuated frame had proclaimed painfully that he was very near 
the goal of life's journey, the vigour of his intellect showed no 
falling away. 

The suasiveness of Cardinal NEWMAN has been frequently 
emphasised by men of all classes and creeds. In Macmillarfs 
Magazine for March, 1884, Sir Francis Doyle, who was for some 
time Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, thus 
testifies to this fact : " That great man's ardent zeal and extra- 
ordinary genius drew all those within his sphere like a magnet, 
to attach themselves to him and to his doctrines. Nay, before 
he himself became a Romanist, his mesmeric in- 

His mesmeric 

influence. flueiice, as it were, acted not only upon the Tract- 
arians. but even in some degree upon outsiders like myself. 
Whenever I was at Oxford, I used regularly to go and listen to 
his sermon at St. Mary's in the afternoon, and have never heard 
such a preacher since. I do not know whether it is a mere 
fancy of mine, or whether those who knew him better will 
accept and endorse my belief, that one element of his wonderful 
power developed itself after this fashion : He always began as if 
he had determined to set forth his idea of the truth in the 
plainest language, as men say, intelligible to the meanest under- 
standings ; but his burning zeal and his fine poetical imngina- 
tion were not thus to be controlled. As I hung upon his 
words, I thought I could trace behind his will, and pressing 
against it, a rush of thoughts and images which he ever 
struggled to keep back ; but in the end they were generally too 
strong for him, and poured themselves out in a torrent of 
eloquence all the more impetuous for having been so long 
repressed." His "Apologia" will ever possess a living human 
interest. 



The death of JONH HENRY NEWMAN evokes from Englishmen 
of all creeds and classes expressions of deep sorrow and of the 
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most sincere respect and admiration. A great man 

A thehighe n st n in tn e highest and noblest sense of the word is 

sense of the dead, an( ] the world is poorer by the loss of a 

word. J 

beautiful spirit, and true saint. It is not as the 
theologian or the controversialist that we prefer to think of the 
memory of NEWMAN enduring for all all time, but as the great 
writer of an English pure and undenled, the master of a style 
unrivalled in its lucidity and force, the sweet singer of the un- 
seen world, and at the same time the forger of thunderbolts 
which made his opponents in the area of discussion wince and 
tremble. * * * * The English-speaking world during all 
these years never lost their love and admiration for the theolo- 
gian and scholar, the champion of so many controversies, the 
man around whose head raged at one time the bitterest feuds, 
and who himself maintained through all an ideal existence cf 
rigid simplicity and gentleness. There was nothing of the 
proud prelate about the great Cardinal, who at his beloved Ora- 
tory, in his native land, passed his declining years happily, and 
at peace with all the world, with his intellectual vigour undim- 
med, and faithful to the last in the discharge of his daily round 

of self-imposed duties. Truly a more gentle or 
ASe "pirk. md!y kindly spirit never irradiated in this or any other 

age the wild and troubled waters of theological 
controversy. 



The members of a college which produced the late Cardinal, 

the present Dean of St. Paul's, and Mr. Matthew Arnold are 

"The Oriel not w * tn out justification when they boast of "the 

style." Oriel style." It is a style pre-eminently hard to 
characterise, or define, or even describe ; but perhaps its chief 
" notes " are perfect clearness, absolute ease, an entire freedom 
from pomposity, and a couragious use of colloquial English so 
homely as to be almost slang. 
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Liverpool {post 

A prince has At tlie a 6 of nearl Y ninety years a prince has 

fallen. fallen amongst us a prince of the Roman Catholic 

Church, a prince of intellect, a prince among theologians, a 

prince among men. Cardinal NEWMAN was pre-eminently the 

hero of a great struggle in religious thought, a struggle which 

changed the face of English religion. Those who least admire 

or even tolerate the revival of Church feeling which began with 

the revolt of NEWMAN and Pusey and others against the 

Liberalism of fifty years ago, must admit that there 

No visible limit . ....... . . _ 

to the influence 1S no visible limit to the influence which the Oxford 
of the Oxford movemen t has had upon English religious life. 

movement. 

No sect, or scarcely any, has escaped the results of 
the great change that then stirred and passed over a great area 
of English thought and education and religious usage. Archi- 
tecture, observances, cast of devotion, every form and sort of 
contributory art and literature, have owned the influence of the 
great Tractarian revival. The successors of the Puseyites are 
now the revivalists and Methodists of the Church of England. 
Their manner and practices of religion have to a large extent 
become the use of average Englishmen. Whether the Church 
of Rome itself has greatly profited by the vast change which has 
been accomplished with such far-reaching results may be 
disputed. Roman Catholic progress may be put down to other 
causes. But the names of NEWMAN and MANNING alone suffice 
to suggest that an enormous increment of strength must have 
come to the Church of Rome through Tractarian channels. 
A much more tremendous accession has come to the strength 
of sacerdotal and sacramental ideas which in their essentials 
are distinct from the old Protestantism. Nor is this all. 
Observe the latest development of Anglican theology. " Lux 
Mundi," produced by men who could not have existed but for 
the Oxford movement, has boldly appropriated all the light of 
modern criticism and discovery, and has found in Church 
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principles the means of conciliating the most unqualified 
rationalism with the most positive dogmatic teachings of an 
infallible Church. 

Much of all this lies without the limits which Dr. NEWMAN 
The play of ear ty set himself The play of his mind when he 
his mind. ft rst q u j ttec i his evangelical moorings was curious. 
By degrees at first slow but always sure and eventually rapid, 
he realised to himself and others the development of Church 
doctrine by other means than that of scriptural authority. At 
first he held this line of re-discovery to be compatible with 
the sweetly reasonable and moderate claims of the Church of 
England; but the force of the argument soon carried him 
beyond her pale; and especially was he affected by the con- 
sideration that there was no sufficient buttress for the truth 
which he deemed intrinsically essential and necessary in the 
absence of an authoritative power speaking in the place of God 
The craving to every child of man. Uttered by shallow men 
for certitude. t k e crav i n g for certitude, the longing to submit 
to authority for the sake of certitude, has always seemed to 
Protestants and to Rationalists absurd enough. They could 
never understand how certainty was arrived at more nearly 
because an authority was positive alike in what it said and in 
claiming to impose credence in saying it. But JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN always used this argument with wondrous and en- 
gaging subtlety. He had a manner of infecting all who heard 
or read him with some sense both of his own longing for 
ascertained truth and of the plausibility, at all events, of his 
belief that certainty was to be found where he pinned his faith. 
He made his theory in this matter catch hold of many sus- 
ceptibilities of many minds. Scarcely any intelligence is with- 
out some peg or protuberance upon which may be hung some 
shred of the sort of faith which it was Dr. NEWMAN'S pride 
and yearning to encourage. Years after he had established 
himself and many others firmly in the faith in which he himself 
was thoroughly rooted, he extended to the general doctrines of 
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religion the argument by which he had made good to himself 

Grammar of tne authority of the Church. His "Grammar of 

Assent. Assent " may probably be said without exaggeration 

to be worthy of Bishop Butler, with the important addition, in 

NEWMAN'S favour, that his English was as perfect as Butler's 

was ungainly, and that all that could be done by style was 

done for a lucid, insinuating, closely-knit, yet thoroughly win- 

ome demonstration, such as Butler would have encumbered 

by awkwardness and turgidity. 

To his countrymen, of all faiths alike, NEWMAN was endeared 
by his beautiful English of which his memorable description 
of the English Bible is the most popular example ; by his 
pure and modest character, wholly \vithout taint of self-con- 
sciousness and self-seeking ; by his thorough understanding of 
them as Englishmen, he never ceasing to be one of themselves, 
or becoming in any way or degree Italian ; and by the beautiful 
and noble language in which he always addressed them, langu- 
age not only choice and grandly simple as English, but entirely 
national and racy of our soil, unchanged by association with 
ecclesiasticism ; possessed to the last with the fine, manly, open- 
air, and in a good sense secular character which marks the free 
men of a free country in their intellectual intercourse with each 
other. Much as he had sacrificed to be the meek pupil of the 
Church, profoundly as he accepted in his heart of hearts the 
Church's positive teaching, few Churchmen used so little 
Ecclesiastical technicality in writing and speech. Cardinal 
Manning, also a great master of chaste eloquence, has picked 
up and assimilated much more of the Roman style than NKW- 
MAN with his more elaborate study and more thorough learning 
ever acquired. Perhaps he avoided it. Certain it 

lie spoke as an 

Kn.L-iishman to is that he spoke to the last as an Englishman to 
ien ' Englishmen not merely as Cardinal Manning 
always does in being interested in what Englishmen are interes- 
ted in not by any means so much as Cardinal Manning does 
in taking part in national movements and affairs but in pre- 
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serving the English tone of a great man of letters and free- 
theology, altogether without mannerism, and exhibiting no 
peculiarity except the wonderful gift of always expressing every- 
thing as well as any human being could imagine it could be 
expressed. Qualities of this kind, though they may seem purely 
literary, enter into the very substance and fibre of a great man's 
being. NEWMAN could not have written or spoken as he 
always wrote and spoke without being what he always was. 
An His great place has yet to be defined. Undoubted- 

intellectual ly an intellectual giant, who voluntarily lays aside 
or binds his strength in the bonds of absolute 
faith, limits greatly the achievements of his powers. But it 
will be almost as impossible to over-estimate NEWMAN'S achieve- 
ments as to exaggerate his prowess. Few know whether there 
was an inner and in any way different man, confessed to' 

confidants. Rumour used to say so. It also some- 
Rumour. 

times said that the great Cardinal varied in faith 
and feeling from month to month and from week to week now 
abasing himself in humiliation, anon soaring in speculation,, 
and again branching out into daring scepticisms or freedoms. 
There were no signs of this in his public writings or preachings. 
All was as submissive, as humble, as faithful, as pious, as it 
was magnificent with a glorious strength and masterly with 
simple power with inimitable grace with the soul-reaching 
music of heart-whole and devout conviction. 



Xgnn 1Re\vs anD Gouutg press. 

When you have penetrated to the very core of the difficulties- 
of religious people you find you have reached NEWMAN'. 
Round him more than any other man in our century the war of 
religious thought has been waged. Nor has it been a mere 
jangling of the creeds. The difficulties reached in NEWMAN'S- 
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position arc root difficulties. NEWMAN was brought up in the 
Church of England, an Oxford trained parson. He was from 
the first recognised as a man of great ability, of charming per- 
sonality, of striking simplicity and earnestness, blessed with an 
honest enquiring mind. Later, when he grieved many of his 
best friends by deserting their faith, no one could manage to be 
embittered, so strong was the impression of sincerity and reve- 
rent thoughtfulness thrown off by the seceder. NEWMAN'S was 
one of those minds which must get down to the very founda- 
tions of opinion and belief, and so he was constantly asking 
himself, why am I a Churchman ? For some time he tried to 
show in an ecclesiastical way that an English Churchman holds 
a sound and logical position. But he failed at last to satisfy 
even himself, and finally came to a stand as must all inquirers, 
it seems to usbefore the choice between Authority and 
Rationalism. Where is the sruide in religion ? It 

Wiiere is the 

guide i is to be found in some outward authority, or in our 

religion '( i -i T/- 11 

own reason and conscience ? If we are to walk in 
the way of the fathers, and accept our faith at other men's 
hands, who are our authorised and genuine rulers ? If we are 
to follow our own thoughts and be a law unto ourselves, where 
may we not drift ? NEWMAN came to the conclusion that the 
voice of authority was only to be unmistakeably found in the 
Church of Rome. Accept the teachings of that church, and if 
obedience to authority be the true basis of religion you are 
right, and may afterwards feel safe and quiescent. If you shrink 
from a surrender of yourself to the church there is only one 
logical alternative, and that is to think independently for your- 
self, to believe what seems best to you, drifting from this to that 
with changing knowledge, and so to piece together a faith to 
which something is being added constantly, and from which 
something is being taken away a makeshift, the best you can 

The Church or g Ct f r >' Ur OW "' T " C ChlirCn autnorit >' obedi- 

RauoiKiiism? ence, and a sense of certainty; or rationalism, indi- 
viduality, freedom, and uncertainty in religion those were the 
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alternatives, and NEWMAN, seeing all the bearings of the case, 
deliberately chose the former. He became a Roman Catholic, 
inquired no more, and was happy. There are millions of men 
who are happy because they trust and do not inquire, but they 
are not logical as he was. They trust in they know not what ; 
he knew that he was putting himself into the keeping of the one 
Church which, if priestly succession, and continuity of power 
count, is the direct ecclesiastical outcome of the work of Christ 
and his apostles. If self-surrender to a Church is ever 
justifiable, it was justifiable in his case. This war between 
Faith and Reason is at the bottom of most of our controversies ; 
Conservatism and Radicalism are but phases of it. NEWMAN 
was the most striking and charming of the men who illustrate 
one temperament, for after all it is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment to which side one belongs. We differ /// toto from NEW- 
MAN, and hold that "to seek, to strive to conquer; not to 
yield" is our great prerogative as men, in religion as in politics, 
but we recognise how many beautiful lives have been lived in 
the pleasant lotus-land of voluntary religious subjection, and 
amongst these lives, that of NEWMAN will ever be one of the 
most attractive. Apart from the great religious problem which 
he so fully illustrated, Cardinal NEWMAN afforded 

Afforded many 

topics for ' many topics for comments, of which we can only 

comments. 



part in politics ; he has written comparatively little, and what 
he has written has often dealt with subjects that are not of 
popular interest ; yet his influence has been enormous. The 
reason has been that his pure and lofty spirit has had a great 
charm for all who have known him, and he has drawn to him 
many of the choicest minds of our generation. He has therefore 
acted through a select few upon the many, and has radial ed 
influences through many bye channels that have modified the 
spirit of the age to a large extent unperceived. The last point 
we would mention is that whatever he has had to say has been 
listened to by all thoughtful persons, and especially by all 
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lovers of our noble English tongue, because it has been said in 
the best possible way. There never was a greater master of 
exquisite English prose than NEWMAN. Whatever chance may 
betide his controversies, his works will, we believe, be kept 
alive, because in them English has reached its most perfect 
form of expression. That is a great thing to say when we con- 
sider it is only by the written word that the England of to-day 
can appeal to the England of the distant future. 



Xvnn Bdvertteer. 

It is an exaggeration to say, as the Standard does, that the 
death of Cardinal NEWMAN "will create a profound sensation 
throughout the civilized world." One of the most eminent of 
living Englishmen has been called to his rest after a life length- 
ened nearly to the utmost span, and one, too, whose career has 
had a remarkable and abiding influence upon the religious 
institution of which in his earlier days he was a devoted mem- 
ber. But the late Cardinal NEWMAN had long ceased to exercise 
over modern thought any direction or control. His life since 
his secession from the Church of England has been absolutely 
uneventful. The rest and peace he sought in the Roman 
communion he possibly found there ; against her solid concrete 
mass of dogma the most fiery of souls must beat in vain. Once 
within the Roman pale, NEWMAN had no alternative but accep- 
tance and submission, and probably he desired no other. 
Nevertheless, if the death of the venerable ecclesiastic is of less 
significance than some are disposed to believe, no Englishman 
who has passed middle life and recollects, either with or without 
sympathy, the fierce theological controversies of fifty years ago, 
will read of Cardinal NEWMAN'S death without a feeling of 
emotion. His has been a irreat name in two 

A .^vt-al name 

in two Churches. His life and career have interested 
many and fasrimted not a few. All alike recognise 
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the nobility of his character, the purity of his aims, and the 
strength of his intellectual attainments. A man of profound 
learning, his knowledge was used with unconscious ease. In 
controversy his dialectical skill won the admiration even of 
those who believed it to be exercised in a bad cause. His per- 
sonal goodness was not less conspicuous than his mental 
endowments. It may be truly said of him that he lived from 
his early days at Oxford to his hour at the Birmingham Oratory 
in habitual communion with the unseen world. 



/Ifcancbestcr Courier. 

During the past week the name of NEWMAN has been on 

every tongue, and has been mentioned in every newspaper with 

surprising unanimity of tone. That the British public should 

have been content for a time to sink religious difference is of 

itself the highest tribute which could have been 

Th^ highest 

t.ibute to his paid to the memory of the deceased Cardinal. 
There has been a good deal of talk about the 
Tractarians, and as a body of alleged Romanisers they have 
been in certain quarters roundly abused ; yet there has been 
little harsh criticism heard with respect to him who was at once 
the "leading soul and the inspiring genius of the Tractarian 
movement." This reticence cannot be altogether attributed to 
that good feeling which silences adverse judgments on the dead. 
Sometimes it is necessary to speak out candidly even in the 
presence of death, where the higher interests of truth and 
justice are concerned. Nor can this leniency adopted where 
once language very different might have been used, be wholly 
set down to a more liberal attitude towards the Oxford revival. 
No doubt a much wider view is now taken of that movement, 
which failing in its Romanizing tendencies, was eminently suc- 
cessful in other ways. People are beginning to recogni/e that 
to it, not only the better parts of Ritualism are due, but that 
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the ripples of the wave have quickened the worship of the whole 
Church, and even of dissenting bodies as well. Yet the secret 
of the hushed tone, and, as it were, the suspension of theo- 
logical hostilities over the grave of Cardinal NEWMAN must be 
sought not in the sentiment of leniency to the dead, nor in the 
force of a broader conviction, so that as in the individual 
character. The sweet personality of the man, his profound 
sincerity, his tender devotion, his impressiveness in the pulpit 
these traits spoke to the heart. In this sense there is a peculiar 
significance in the arms and motto of the late Cardinal, consist- 
ing of three hearts, with the words Cor ad cor loquitur heart 
speaketh unto heart. In the Apologia the heart spoke as well 
as the head, and even more intensely so, though in fewer words, 
in the immortai hymn which finds universal acceptance. 



By the death of Cardinal NEWMAN, a conspicuous and in 

many ways, a great figure has been withdrawn front the stage. 

A peaceful death at the ao;e of ninety a life which 

I!<-st be des- 
cribed as we use the term without reference to his religious 

beliefs -can best be described as saintly. Of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN it may be said that he was an essentially 
humble minded sincere man, with an intellectual weakness for 
logical and metaphysical subtleties which ultimately drifted him 

Romewards. His death will be regretted sincerely 

His death 

regretted by by all sorts and conditions of men, and for Church- 
men the regret will be intensified by the fact that 
he did not die in the communion in which he had done such 
-excellent work. 



/Ilbancbcstcr 3vcmmi 

The world is poorer for the loss of a great man. In the still, 
sweet seclusion of the Edgbaston Oratory, JOHN HENKY NEW- 
MAN, one of the most famous and saintly Englishmen of our 
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time, passed quietly away. We had almost got to think that 
death had forgotten the " old man of sweet aspect." 

The old man 

of whose life has summed up so much that is noble 
and so much that is weak in our English nature. 
It is usual when some " divinely-gifted," whose work or per- 
sonal influence has had a determining effect upon the opinions 
and lives of his contemporaries, to wait a little before attempt- 
ing a final estimate of his character and merits. \Ve do not 
think that any pause is necessary in the case of NKWMAX. The 
bitter resentments and painful misconceptions of 

The smoke of , . . . , . 

the battle tne 1 ractanan era have long since disappeared. 
has The smoke of the battle has rolled awav. and not 

rolled away. 

only the true personal lineaments of those who en- 
gaged in the strife, but the real character, and, to a large extent, 
the remote consequences of the struggle have for many stood 
clearly revealed. We have grown so accustomed to regard the 
head of the English Oratory with the deepest feeling of love 
and veneration that it is almost a painful effort to recall the 
time when he was an object of mistrust and even obloquy. 
While the whole of Protestantism and the Anglican Church in 
particular was staggering under the effect of his secession to 
Rome, it is small wonder that in many minds a feeling of indig- 
nation at what they considered an almost unparalleled betrayal 
should have been uppermost. NKWMAX was accused in effect 
of being a secret convert long before the final rupture took 
place, and of having by equivocation in the pulpit and religious 
dissimulation out of it endeavoured to insensibly lead others 
into the abyss of superstition which had closed over himself. 

How keenly he felt these suspicions and aspersions 

1 nat wonder- 
ful soul- he shows in the preface to that wonderful soul-un- 

" Apo!o ? ia P ro veiling " Apologia pro vita sua," which for ever 
vit2sua." removed all misunderstandings between NKWMAX 
and his countrymen. " It is not pleasant," he says " to reveal 
to high and low, young and old, what has gone on within me 
from my early years. It is not pleasant to be giving to every 
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shallow or flippant disputant the advantage over me of know- 
ing my most private thoughts I might almost say of the inter- 
course between myself and my Maker. But I do not like to be 
called to my face a liar and a knave, nor should I be doing my 
duty to my faith or to my name if I were to suffer it. * * * 
I have never doubted that in my hour, in God's hour, my 
avenger will appear, and the world will acquit me of untruthful- 
ness even though it be not while I live." Elsewhere he says : 
" Whatever judgment my readers may eventually form of me 
from these pages I am confident that they will believe me in 
what I shall say in the course of them." His confidence was 
not misplaced. For more than a generation he enjoyed the 
consciousness that Catholics and Protestants alike accepted his 
own estimate of himself as one who gave up much that he loved 
and prized and could have returned, but that he loved honesty 
better than name, and truth better than dear friends. 



The personality Everywhere the deceased Cardinal was recognised 
of the as the most distinguished of English Roman 

Cardinal ... 

ecclesiastics, the most eloquent and the most per- 
suasive of modern writers, the subtlest and most profound 
representative of contemporary religious thought. For the last 
forty years his personality has been always of interest to men of 
culture, who found in his character and conduct singleness of 
mind, earnestness of endeavour, and the sacrifice of everything 
that interfered with the convictions he held. NKWMAN was 
equally distinguished as a writer both of prose and poetry. 
He was a master of masculine English, and perhaps the ablest 
controversialist of his age. His poetry was deep, pure, and 
rhythmical, and its devotional spirit is intense. 
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/Ifcancbester Examiner. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is dead. A Prince of the 
A king among Church, a king among men has entered within the 

veil. After a long life of ninety years, his weary yet 
quenchless spirit is at rest. For the last three years the Car- 
dinal's health has been hut feeble. To borrow his own words 
from that touching " Apologia " which will live in the memory 
of the English-speaking race as long as the echo of the music of 
Keble's " Christian Year " haunts as it strikes upon the respon- 
sive ear, " A deathbed has scarcely a history ; it is a tedious 

decline, with seasons of rallying and seasons of fall- 

spiritat rat ln kack > an< ^ since the en< ^ * S f reseen > or wnat 
called a matter of time, it has little interest for the 
reader, especially if he has a kind heart." Kind hearts, in 
plenty, will be found to mourn the loss of the great and good 
man who has gone from us. They will not be slow to acknow- 
ledge the gain they have derived from the words of wisdom and 
comfort which have fallen from his lips in the course of a long 
and eventful career. He has left, too, what is more precious 
still the example of a noble and a stainless life. Question as 
one may the logic of the man the validity of the evidence on 
which he withdrew from communion with the Church of his 
birth the sincerity of the motives which prompted the momen- 
tous step is beyond all shadow of a doubt. One of the deepest 
and best read of thinkers, gifted with surpassing powers of clear 
and lucid expression, he took the step deliberately, in obedience 
to the dictates of conscience. " From the age of 

J >ognia. 

fifteen," he once wrote, " dogma has been the fun- 
damental principle of my religion ; I know no other religion ; I 
cannot enter into the idea of any other religion ; religion as a 
mere sentiment is to me a dream and a mockery." That belief 
he held to the end. How truly he lived up to it his written 
words, now that the living voice is silenced, remain to tell. Of 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN it may fittingly and reverently be said, 
in the words of Goethe, his was a "beautiful spirit/' 
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/ifcancbester Guardian. 

Meaderin ^ loader is fallen in Israel, and with him passes 

Israel. away one of the greatest Englishmen, and beyond 

iill question the greatest master of the English language, of our 

lime. It is not quite half a century since the Fellow of Oriel 

iind Rector of Littlemore was received by Father Dominic, the 

Passionist, into the Church of Rome. Since then he has 

attained to the highest dignities, save one, which his Church 

could bestow, and it is impossible to exaggerate the effect which 

his lofty intellect and still loftier character have had upon the 

current English estimate of English Roman 

Kngiuh esti- Catholicism. It is not that he has in the least con- 
inate of Roman verte( j Englishmen either from their Protestantism 

Catholicism. 

or their Liberalism ; but ha has made it impossible 
for educated persons to dismiss the religion he possessed as a 
farrago of absurdities not worth examining, and he has made it 
difficult for a rational Protestant to assert that Mr. Spurgeon, 
.say, has apprehended ''the truth" in some pre-eminent way 
denied to the author of the "Apologia/' The current English 
view of Roman Catholicism used to be somewhat insular and 
provincial, and it is mainly owing to Cardinal NEWMAN that it 
has become less so. And the curious thing is that he won this 
victory over stubborn British prepossessions without losing the 
goodwill of the people whom he was constantly opposing and 
sometimes ridiculing. We have to remember that, even more 
Liberalism. than Protestantism, Liberalism was regarded by 
XKWMAN as the enemy, and that the whole tone and temper of 
our time, with its breaking down of castes and classes, its 
throwing open of Oxford endowments to men of any creed or 
none, its determination to make this life worth living for the 
"common man,'' its democratic bent, its principle of govern- 
ment not merely for the people but by the people, and its strong 
secular turn using the word in no offensive sense- in all 
.things, were absolutely alien and even abhorrent to him. It is 
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often said that Catholic countries abroad are inferior to non- 
Catholic countries in all the elements of material 

Material 

prosperity. prosperity. NEWMAN did not care to inquire 
whether the charge was true or not. His answer was that 
" the Church considers the action of this world and the action 
of the soul simply incommensurate, viewed in their respective 
spheres ; she would rather save the soul of one single wild 
bandit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, than draw a 
hundred lines of railroad through the length of Itnly, or carry 
out a sanitary reform in its fullest details in every city of Sicily 
except so far as these great national works tended to some 
spiritual good beyond them." And yet this preacher of 
authority, this contemner of private judgment, and this mocker 
of all the mere material progress on which the age seemed 
exclusively bent, was never unpopular in England. Somehow 
it was felt that he was very English himself, with all his 
insistence upon a point of view with which the mass of English- 
men had little sympathy, and that he was anything rather than 
a mere foreign ecclesiastic who did not understand us. It was 
not an accident that made a book of NEWMAN'S the favourite 
of Cordon's last hours. There was something congenial in 
him as well, no doubt, as something that repelled to all 
deeply religious souls, whatever their differences might be. 
And then, it is perhaps impossible for Englishmen to feel 
unkindly towards such a master of their tongue. But whatever 
the reasons, the fact remains. Englishmen were proud of the 
great Cardinal ; they had even a certain affection for him : and 
few among them but will mourn his loss. 



/Ifcetbotust IReccrfcer, 

Of Cardinal NEWMAN'S ability or his world-wide influence it 
is not necessary to speak. It is on the theological life of 
England, and on the practical Church life even more than on. 
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the theological, that he has left his deepest and most abiding 
mark. One of the foremost of the Tractarian set, he took a 
lead in what proved to be a wonderful revival of life and energy 
in the Established Church. Had there been in it more of the 
joyous experience of early Methodism, it mishthave 

The joyous ex- J J J 

of early resulted in all that was desired by John Wesley 



Methodism. 

himself. As it was, the heart-rest was not forth- 
coming . and NEWMAN like many more sought to supply 
the lack by an unconditional surrender to ecclesiastical 
authority. He left the Christian Church in which he had been 
nurtured; but he did not leave the Church of Christ. Those 
who least sympathise with his conclusions, and who fail to 
recognise any logical force in the arguments which he arrayed 
for his defence, have been able none the less to admire the 
beauties of his character, and to revere the intensity of his 
loyalty and devotion to the One Saviour. By multitudes who 
rejected the peculiarities of his teaching he will be remembered 
with sincere veneration as a great and a good man. 



/IfcetboMst {Times. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN removes from this world 
one of the most distinguished and impressive personages of 
the century. No man ever enjoyed greater advantages and 
opportunities than Cardinal NEWMAN. As vicar of St. Mary's 
he was able to reach the young Oxford men of his time at 
the most impressionable age. This rare, especial source of 
influence was supplemented by a unique literary style which 
lias fairly intoxicated successive generations of authors and 
journalists. Men write of NEWMAN'S style in the language 
of an effusive lover rather than that of a deliberate critic. 
It is probably too early to determine the precise influence of 
NEWMAN upon the thought and life of this country. When 
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the academic and literary clamour have passed away we shalf 
be able to determine how far he deserves the enormous re- 
putation which he now enjoys. Anyone who reads his Apologia 
will see that he contemplated all things from an exceedingly 
narrow standpoint. His life was largely academic, speculative 
and mediaeval. He seemed to be born five hundred years 
too late. Whether he and his successors will succeed in 
dragging the Established Church of England back into 
medievalism remains to be seen. But each succeeding decade 
seems to make that more and more impossible. Cardinal 
NEWMAN leaves behimd him no successor. But he has made 
imperishable contributions to English literature. 



He is dead ! The genuine expression of sorrow called forth 
throughout the land by Cardinal NEWMAN'S death witnesses to 
the deep and enduring impression his individuality made on the 
popular mind, as well as to the extent of his influence on the 
religious and intellectual life of his country. A many-sided 

Great on every man > ne was great Oil CVCry side OF aspect of hi* 

side - character. He was a preacher of singular eloquence 

and persuasion, and a writer of the very highest distinction, 
with unrivalled powers of logic, irony, and tenderness ; never- 
theless, the comparatively narrow limits of his sphere of action 
and period of activity compel us to look for the reason of his 
universal popularity and influence everywhere. A great Church- 
man, a golden-mouthed preacher, a masterly dialectician, a 
sweet poet, he was this and nothing more ; but, above all, he 
was a great Englishman. The strength and dignity, the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of his character were conspicuously 
reflected in his writings ; but these qualities and virtues 
(irand-ur of a PP ea ^ e d less powerfully to his countrymen than the 
his soul. grandeur of his soul which made him content to 
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find in a life of self-sacrifice and obscurity the truest 
opportunities for dutiful service to God and man. 



Evening IHews. 

The announcement of Cardinal NEWMAN'S death will be 
received with regret by all sections of the Christian community. 
Undoubtedly Cardinal NEWMAN will figure in history as one of 
the most conspicuous characters of the century. He had taken 
a prominent part in the leading theological controversies that 
have arisen during the past half century, and he has died a 
faithful servant of the Roman Catholic Church. 
All the civilised world will mourn his death, and though 
Protestants do not endorse his religious views they will deeply 
sympathise with the Roman Catholics of this country in the 
irreparable loss which they have sustained. 



BDvertiser. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN removes from the scene one 
of the most prominent and interesting figures in the religious 
history of the century with which his long life has been con- 
temporary. ***'** His literary industry 

His literary ' 

industry. was exceptional, and was sustained to a late stage of 
his life. As a writer of ' ; English undefiled " he had no supe- 
rior if indeed he had an equal among an army of brilliant 
contemporaries. His style beautifully limpid, nervous, elegant, 
and virile, is classic. Rome secured in him a redoubtable 
champion, for he was a master of the controversial art, as 
was signally illustrated by his polemical encounter with the 
Rev. CHARLES KIN(;SI.EV, his gifted but over-matched antago- 
nist. Cardinal NEWMAN takes rank among authors for his 
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exquisite prose, but his sacred poetry is also admirable, and 
his " Lead, kindly light " has been adopted by other com- 
munions. 



The morning ceremonies were imposing, but comparatively 
simple, an arrangement which was in accord with the character 
and, it is understood, with the wishes of their distinguished 
object. This spirit also inspired the panegyric pronounced by 
Dr. Clifford, whose eloquent and yet unadorned 
"eulogy, ^ eulogy of the deceased was in its way a fine and 
effective example of the funeral oration. It was a 
fitting close of a beautiful life that NEWMAN should be laid to 
rest in the tranquil seclusion which he had marked out for his 
burial place and near the community in whose midst, as he was 
fond of saying, he found in life that peace which the world can- 
not give. The estimate of his life and character 

Cordially en- 
dorsed by his which was delivered beside his coffin yesterday will 

countrymen. , . . . . 

be not more cordially endorsed by his co-rehgion- 
ists than by the vast mass of his fellow countrymen, who never 
ceased to admire the man, however strongly they differed from 
the pervert. "Cor ad Cor loquitur," the motto on his Cardinal's 
escutcheon, is at once sadly and happily appropriate in its 
suggestiveness of the sympathy which his death has evoked. He 
-was respected and he will be remembered not as an unequalled 
master of prose, not as a poet, whose hymns are the common 
property of all the churches, not as a profound theologian or a 
A m-i-htexam- cnam P^ on m tne fi^d of controversy, but as a bright 
pk- of Christian example of Christian integrity and of those noble 

qualities of conscientiousness and devotion to a 
high moral standard which appeal particularly to the admiration 
and the regard of Englishmen. 
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Musical 

To speak of the loss which the Church of Rome has sustained 
by the death of Cardinal NEWMAN would obviously be foreign 
to the scope of this journal. Still less is it our province to refer 
to that epoch in the history of the English Church in which he 
played so large a part. But we may not unfitly join in the 
expression of universal sorrow which follows the removal of one 
who, distinguished as an artist, was still more nobly distin- 
guished as a thinker of singular elevation and acuteness, and a 
man of the noblest and purest character. Even the few 
who care for none of the things to which Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
life was devoted were sensible of his influence. They revered 
his purity and gentleness and noble enthusiasm -qualities inde- 
pendent of creed : and his example was not least potent with 
those who could never find help or inspiration at the sources 
An artist in wn ence he drew both. We have said that as an 
vc.se. artist in verse the dead Prince of the Catholic 
Church is entitled to lasting memory, for the skilled touch, the 
graceful or deep thought were never wanting from his poems, of 
which the "Dream of Gerontius " is certainly the best. As a 
master of English style he was not less remarkable, for in his 
in his hands a nanc ^ s our language was always a thing of consum- 
thin- of beamy mate beauty, even when he used it as a keen 
weapon of controversy; and the "Apologia" remains one of 
the most fascinating and helpful " human documents " in our 
possession. But of more inestimable value than all is the 
influence of a faith so courageous, a purpose so high and 
unswerving, a purity of thought so stainless. 
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Newcastle DatlE Xeafcer. 

\"esterday the last tribute of honour and affection was paid to 
the most distinguished English Catholic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That title at least belonged to JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
and, whatever our point of view, we must admit that it was no 
mean one. Much has recently been said about him, and much 
remains to be said. A man's place in the world's history is not 
assigned to him in the first moments of obituary regret, and 
there are a great many reasons why a final estimate of Cardinal 
NEWMAN is at present impossible. To be judged rightly to 
borrow a phrase from the maxims of jurisprudence the thinker 
must be judged by his peers, and from the point of view, as we 
all ought to be able to admit, the peers of NEWMAN are to be 
found within the limits of his own Church. This truth may 
be unpopular, but it is none the less sound. It was 
A a C Qirfhuir d a Catholic and a Cardinal who was buried yesterday 
not a man of letters, not an eminent " genius," 
not a philosopher, not simply a famous Englishman. We do 
not reckon him, and we ought not to reckon him, with a Car- 
lyle, a Ruskin, a Matthew Arnold, for he had not the splendid 
self-assertion of the modern literary hero, but was distinguished 
amongst all his contemporaries by his subordination of genius 
to belief. We do know what NEWMAN would have been or 
clone if he had not become a Catholic, but at least he would 
not have possessed this peculiar distinction. He possessed it ; 
and while he has many and great claims to remembrance, it is 
this that makes him in a special sense a type of his century. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, however, was a man of genius, who in 
a century of new things moved deliberately towards the old. It 
is clear that he felt with his world that he knew its troubles, 
that he saw its tendencies, that he looked out upon the great 
. sea of modern conflict and recognised all the perils 

He did not quit 

Anglicanism for of the voyage. He did not quit Anglicanism fora 

a vestment. 

vestment, or surrender to the mere charms of tradi- 
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tion. He understood the deeper meaning of the problem, and 
whether he chose wrongly or rightly, he chose with all his- 
genius, and knowing all the consequences of his choice. It is- 
this and neither the charm of his literary style nor the solemn 
beauty of his personal life that will cause him to be remem- 
bered and studied. He was truly a representative man of his 
a g e n ot standing for himself only, but for a movement which 
cannot yet be measured, and for forces which are amongst the 
vital influences of human evolution. 



Y? Chronicle. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has touched the heart of 
England. Indeed, beyond his island home, wherever the 
tongue of which he was so consummate a master is spoken, 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is mourned. A great French writer has 
said that to know a man thoroughly we must know his ancestry. 
Enough has been revealed on that point to enable us to under- 
stand the great Cardinal. From the beginning to the end of 
his career, he was perfectly transparent. " The eye 

Perfectly 

transparent, was single, and the whole body was full of light.'' 
His Eminence belonged to a remarkable family. It is, how- 
ever, only with two of the six of w r hich it was made up, that the 
world is familiar. Both of them have furnished the world with 
autobiographic sketches. The " Apologia Pro Vita Sua " of 
the elder brother is one of the most fascinating books of the 
century ; and if " Phases of Faith " has not the same attraction, 
its lack of power must be sought in a lack of reverence. JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN and Francis William Newman were trained in 
the same school. In early life, under the tuition of a mother 
of Huguenot extraction and of great personal accomplishments, 
they imbibed the Calvinism in which she had been reared. In 
his poetical works the Cardinal has preserved " A Birthday 
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Offering '' to the brother who has survived him. The offering is 
a hearty recognition of his success, "ere age had dimm'd his 
sun-lit heaven/' and was written in the summer of 1826. The 
volume in which it appears was given to the world in 1867. 
Long before that date, Francis William Newman had developed 
all his peculiarities. It wa a noble trait in the character of the 
Cardinal that he never allowed theological differences to becloud 
sympathy for friends. It was one of the peculiarities of this 
remarkable man that he had a faculty for making distinctions 
so subtle as almost to impose upon himself. Men with 
intellectual power not so keen pronounced him insincere ; but 
that was an altogether mistaken view of one of the 

One of the 

most ingenuous most ingenuous of men. His character was through- 
out thoroughly English, and in his works he has 
given unmistakable evidence that he preferred the directness of 
his countrymen to Italian finesse, especially when it ventured to 
apply the abating process to ethics. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the Cardinal had become thoroughly imbued with 
the creed of Catholicism at a comparatively early period of his 
career as a Roman ecclesiastic. The " Dream of Gerontius "' 
furnishes conclusive evidence of that fact. Until the publication 
of that remarkable poem never was the doctrine of Purgatory 
presented in a form so fascinating. The weird sublimity of this 
dream is something to be for ever remembered. 

But it is not as the representative of any particular Church 
that Cardinal NEWMAN is honoured by Englishmen. The 
entrance of this great thinker, and of another almost equally 
gifted, into the fold of Rome, were events not to be forgotten. 
But, despite temporary estrangement, Englishmen love to think 
of NEWMAN and Manning as eminent English scholars and 
theologians. Eor many a day, St. Mary's, Oxford, was NEW- 
N ewnrurs MAN'S throne. The discourses he delivered there 

throne. arc among the finest things in the language. To a 
cultured audience the intellectual pleasure and ethical profit 
received from his discourses was immense. The few now 
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surviving who, either in Oxford or at Edgbaston, heard the 
Cardinal discourse were peculiarly privileged. There was 
Not a nothing of the Boanerges about NEWMAN. He did 
Boanerges. not belong to the class of preachers Burns describes 
as clearing "the points o' faith with rattling and with thumping." 
But his quiet undertone could not veil the rich intellectual and 
spiritual treasures to which his audiences were treated. 
Possibly there are still in Oxford those who regret that they 
preferred a hot dinner to NEWMAN'S sermons. Here is a sample 
of the public analysis which they thus lost. The " Book of 
Ruth " has been often discoursed upon, but never before was 
Ruth and ^ ie contrast between Ruth and Orpah put so 
Orpah. vividly :-'' Orpah kissed her mother-in-law, but 
Ruth clave unto her. Orpah kissed Naomi, and went back to 
the world. There was sorrow in the parting, but Naomi's 
sorrow was more for Orpah's sake than for her own. Pain 
there would be ; but it was the pain of a wound, not the 
yearning regret of love. It was the pain we feel when friends 
disappoint us and fall in our esteem. That kiss of Orpah was 
no loving token ; it was but the hollow profession of those who 
use smooth words, that they may part company with us with the 
least trouble and discomfort to themselves. Orpah's tears were 
the dregs of affection ; she clasped her mother-in-law that she 
might not cleave to her." It is the deep human interest which 
they possess that gives Cardinal NKWMAN sermons their abiding- 
power. They abound in passages akin to that reproduced. 
Oxford, England, Europe, and America had in him a great 
ethical teacher. England is rich in theologians. At this- 
moment illustrious names come back upon us Hooker, whose 
" Ecclesiastical Polity " is a monumental work ; Butler, whose 
' ; Analogy ;: is not for an age, but for all time ; Cudworth, whose 
" Intellectual System of the Universe ; ' is even now a marvel of 
erudition and reasoning. Wichcote's frequent aphoristic utter- 
ances keep his memory green, and Jeremy Taylor is the 
Shakspeare of the English Church. It is with these lords of 
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, thought that JOHN HKXKY NKWMAN takes rank. 

Wnh the lords J 

of thought '[lie Roman purple was never worn by one more 

worthy. But he needed no earthly dignity to give 

him greatness. NKWMAX was a prince of the Church, who 

"held the patent of his nobility immediately from Almighty 

God." 



1Rc\vcastlc JEvcmim Cbvoniclc. 



The departed Cardinal has, as the fruit of his busy life, left 
behind him a vast storehouse of literary matter, which, whether 
for the depth of its thought, or for the clear and masterly 
English in which it is clothed, will be resorted to by studious 
and reflective minds for many a day. Whatever Dr. NKWMAX 
undertook to do, he has done to the very uttermost. Intellect- 
ually, morally, controversially, and theologically, he has made 
his mark upon his generation ; and his writings will remain 
.among the best and most cherished possessions of English 
.literature. 



Irtcwcastle 5ourn.il. 

Of no man, perhaps, can it be said with more propriety than of 
the late Cardinal NKWMAX that he might have con- 

H is life, the he 

to his fidently left his life, had he never written the "Apol- 

triiducers. . . 

ogia pro Vita sua, to give the he to his traducers 
.-find calumniators. Acres of leading articles, recapitulating the 
chief incidents of his career, will leave the life and work of JOHN 
HKXRY NKWMAX, whether they are laudatory or the reverse, 
very much as they found both in the opinion of the public. .V 
just estimate of such a man cannot be expected from his con- 
demporaries, and will probably be arrived at only when his name 
.has, through the lapse of time, been gradually detached from 
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the controversies of his age. It is beyond a doubt to NEWMAN 
the Anglican Church owes much of its present widespread use- 
fulness, and its increasing hold upon the great masses of our 
population. The deep devotional spirit, the peaceful, loving 
disposition, the earnestness and sincerity, never doubted by his 
sharpest critics, all breathed in hymn, tract, and essay, were still 
more exemplified by this wearer pre-eminently of 
flowe^ofa "The white flower of a blameless life/' But the 

blameless life." ^^ v j rtues anc l graCCS of NEWMAN WCrC Slich as 

tended naturally, from the time that he " fell under the influ- 
ence of definite creed," to make him just precisely what he be- 
came. If ever a man grew and developed as contra-distin- 
guished from the mere restlessness of change and 
"a^fdilbiown 6 ' whim that man was JOHN HENRY NKWMAN, and 
flower> his whole life is, in fact, a full blown flower, of 
which his heart and mind must have contained the hidden germ 
in the earliest experiences of his youth. His life is not one to 
be wrangled over by warring theologians. Like his pure and 
graceful writing, it will, irrespective of creeds and styles, of 
schools and developments of opinion, be probably as much 
.appreciated and as widely influential in future years as the hymn 
he composed in circumstances so touching and true to all 
human aspirations in doubt and sorrow after the "Kindly 
li^ht ' ; every man that cometh into the world/' 



1Re\vs t Gatbolic. 

His death has been no unworthy end to his life. Looking 
back over the long years of his career, how proud we feel of 
him as page after page unfolds and tells of unwearying toil and 
unblemished honour. From youth to ripe manhood we see him 
struggling, bravely and honestly, to free himself from the chains 
of doubt and difficulty in which he found himself. What a 
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clash and a clang there was as he flung the fetters down, and 

how Christendom re-echoed with the noise ! How many noble 

souls followed where he led, and with what new energy did the 

Church in England turn to the field before her. 

T of e the a Fahh? We see him then > the champion of the 1-aith, 

breaking many a lance against the enemies of 

Truth, and by the very stature of his intellect compelling the 

admiration and respect of his adversaries. The Vicar of Christ 

upon earth raises him to the highest possible honour that of a 

Prince of the Church and the Catholic world lifts up its voice 

in heartfelt delight. * * * O, saintly life, O pure and holy 

death ! Around his bier rises not merely the lament of his 

bereaved children but that also of his countrymen who are still 

in the darkness from which he strove to free them. He strove 

but who shall say his work is ended yet or that the harvest of 

his labours is yet all gathered in. Men say. and say with truth, 

that years have parsed since any event has so stirred the public 

heart as the death of JOHN HENRV NEWMAN has 

H is name is i TT* i 1 r i * 

on every n cone. His name is on every lip ; the story or his 
life and its meaning are thrilling at this moment 
every thinking mind which the news of his death has reached. 
It may be and Clod grant it that the memories and the 
thoughts now kindled may be to many the means of opening 
their eyes to the light of Faith. How vain were those who said 
that NEWMAN had closed his work years ago. that he could do 
no more on earth for the Catholic Church : they forgot that he 
could die, and that by his death no less than by his life he 
could gain a victory for that Church. 

We who have loved him in life must not forget him in death. 
The sweet incense of prayer, the solemn requiem of the Church, 
must ascend to Heaven for his soul. And if we desire to build 
up a lasting monument to his honour, let us remember that we 
can do it in no better way than by carrying on the work which 
was so dear to him. His love for his native 

H is love for 

his country, country was intense, and it was never truer, or 
stronger, or steadier than when he was for a time 
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the best-hated man in that country. From beyond the stars he 
-will look down with pleasure as he sees us carrying on the battle 
for truth that truth which he ever set before his eyes, and 
which was the light "amid the encircling gloom," which ever 
Jed him on. 



mews ot tbc 

One of the most profound thinkers and conscientious men 
the nineteenth century has produced is lost to England by the 
death of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. Into the mental processes by 
which the clear-minded and zealous incumbent of St. Mary's 
Church, Oxford, became a convert to the Papacy even those 
who knew Newman best have never been able to completely 
^nter; it must rank among those mysteries of human action 
.and principle that are insoluble ; but no suggestion has ever 
been made that NEWMAN threw aside his allegiance to the 
Church in which he had received his religious training, and 
Avhich for many years evidently satisfied his judgment and acute 

F 4i reasoning powers, for any other than " conscience' 

science 1 sake. ?> sake," and with the assurance in his own mind that 
the doctrines of Rome were true and just. The highest 
honours were before him; he had ever been loved, admired, 
and revered ; he could command a stronger following than any 
theologian of his age, and yet in full possession of health and 
and with his reflective faculties at their keenest he abjured Pro- 
testantism and became a member of the Romish Church. * * 

It was natural that after the step had been taken some amount 
of irritation should be mingled with the disappointment felt by 
those who had looked to see him occupy in a not very distant 
future one of the grandest and most commanding positions the 
Protestant Church could offer such a gifted disciple. That his 
defection was a severe loss has been admitted both by his 
friends and the communities always opposed to the theories set 
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forth in the agitation of which he was a leading spirit. States- 
men accustomed to take a worldly view of things no le-s than 
the clergy whose lives are passed within narrower bounds have 
alike agreed that NEWMAN'S peculiar influence over both young 
and old has never since been exercised by any Church of 
England prelate of like prominence. 

The personal charm of NEWMAN has been recalled in the 
reminiscences abundantly forthcoming from those who knew 
him well at this active period of his career. One writer says, 
" I can never forget the first time I heard him preach in St 
Mary's, and the electric thrill which ran through the audience 
as sweetly soft and tender sentences were uttered with his 
divinely melodious voice. I remember an awe-struck whisper 
that came from a long and lean young man at my 

'JpLX!' 5 side > ' Tt is like the opening of Paradise.' " In the 
sphere of duty NEWMAN entered upon in 1852, 
Avhen he took up his residence at the Edgbaston Oratory, he 
was as much esteemed as he had been elsewhere, and it was 
only on rare occasions subsequently that he showed any interest 
in what was passing outside its walls. When he entered the 
Church of Rome he had virtually done with the world. He is 
now mourned by all classes of Englishmen as one who led a 
blameless life, and to whom mean ambition could present no 
temptations. 



IWonconformist 

JOHN HENRY- NEWMAN leaves behind him no figure more 
characteristic of the nineteenth century, or, to put it more 
precisely, of the Victorian period in English history. Take 

Our most' nun ^ or a ^ ^ n a ^' he i- s ' perrmps? our most interest- 
- interesting { n g. man - -not our greatest, mark, not our most 

man. 

important, but that one in whom the largest number 
of piquant, racy, in one word interesting circumstances combine. 
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The renowned controverialist, the moving preacher, the intrepid 
leader, the earnest religionist, the tender, subtle and eloquent 
poet, he offered many aspscts to different observers and to 
variously constituted minds. And when the specific enumera- 
tion of what may be called his superficial qualities has been 
exhausted, we have still to take account of that humour which 
lurked deeply in his mind, and which he seems half-consciously 
perhaps, to have checked and held in reserve, as if it might mar 
the effect or destroy the dignity of his habitually reverential 
utterances. * * None of NEWMAN'S personal and distinctive 

The resence ^ )ene ^ s appear to have been held more seriously than 
of angels, that of the presence of angels in all regions of the 
material world, and very lovely are some of the things he says 
about the revelation of the beauty of nature made by those 
angel visitants. He believed in guardian angels, and that 
particular nations have particular angels to guard them. "Every 
breath of air," he said, ''and ray of light and heat, every 
beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their (the angels') 
garments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces see 
God." And yet who can doubt that his humour came into play 
when, after explaining to a friend that the guardian angels of 
nations might possibly have mixed and defective characters, 
and that their defects might become reflected in the persons 
and institutions of the guarded nations ? he proceeded thus : 
"Take England, with many high virtues, and yet a low 
Catholicism. It seems to me that JOHN BULL is a spirit 
neither of heaven nor hell/ 1 Combining the religious earnest- 
ness and moral purity of a saint with the brilliancy of poetical 
genius and an underlying sense of humour majestic yet 
picturesque Dr. NEWMAN could not fail to be a supremely 
interesting personage. * * He demonstrated his sincer- 

His sincerity, ity by leaving the Anglican Communion. And it 
ought to be remembered that, in thus manifesting the courage 
and the honour of his principles, he made great sacrifices. 
What was there among the dignities and emoluments of the 
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Church to which NEWMAN might not have confidently looked 
forward, if he had silenced his conscience, pretended that he was 
loyal, and remained in the Establishment ? It was Mr. Kings- 
ley's great mistake to overlook the applicability of this question 
to the case, and to insinuate, many years after NEWMAN had 
left the Church, that he was a shuffler. Had NEWMAN known 
how to put a face upon things to say yes and no at the same 
time he might have died Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. 
Kingsley was so obviously in the wrong, that the public 
sentiment was unanimously against him when Dr. NEWMAN 
took his revenge. 

When we leave the particular field of Anglican controversy, 

and go out into that worldwide region in which Dr. NEWMAN 

figures as a champion for religious truth in general, we are 

constrained to acknowledge that there were many drawbacks 

to his efficiency. It is paradox to sav that he had 

Paradox. 

too much genius to be trustworthy as a sure-footed, 
all-round, well-balanced reasoner. There was in him from the 
first a burning love of paradox and extravagance. He always 
preferred extreme views of things, and like to state things in a 
startling manner. He says with manifest sympathy, as the 
position naturally and properly taken up by the Catholic Church, 
that "it were better for sun and moon to drop from heaven, 
for the earth to fall, and for the many millions upon it to die of 
.starvation in extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, 
than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, but should 
commit one single venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, 
though it harmed no one, or steal one poor farthing without 
excuse." It is in a similar mood of mind carried away in the 
impetuous tide of his emotion that he avows himself a believer 
in modern miracles. He states his firm .belief that " the relics 
of the saints are doing innumerable miracles'' daily, and that the 
said saints " have raised the dead to life, crossed the seas with- 
out vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured innumerable 
diseases, and stopped the operations of the laws of the universe 
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in a multitude of ways." In this invaluable ' Apologia " he lays 



Theconstim- ent ^ re frankness the constitution of his 

tionofhis mind, and it appears that the whole pageantry of 

mind. 

Nature had for him a peculiar significance, derived 
from a purely imaginary symbolism. Dreams had for him in 
great measure the reality of facts, and facts the wavering out- 
lines of dreams. He was, at the same time, a consummate 
master of language, a magician in the use of words, and an ex- 
pert in that logical word-fence which can give to fancies the 
forms of strict deduction. Need we, then, wonder that his 
contribution to the defence of religious truth against the infidel- 
ity of the age has not been of the highest importance ? 



ttortbampton /Ifcercun?. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN died in the odour of 

He found J 

peace. sanctity, and with the reverence of all men who 
honour fidelity to conscience, pure and lofty character, 
simplicity of life, and beautiful devotion to highest ideals of 
duty. The soul of the Tractarian movement, which convulsed 
the Church of England to its centre well-nigh two generations 
ago, he sought in the Church of Rome that certitude of religious- 
faith which he failed to find in his own Church of England. 
His nature was of that order which could not find complete 
satisfaction in the voice of the Spirit of God to his own soul. 
He must have some external voice, clothed with the authority 
of the visible Church on earth, to speak peace to him. He 
found the peace which the Church of England could not give 
him in the bosom of the Church of Rome. He who was looked 
up to as a teacher by a growing section of the Church of 
England, who wielded a strange and powerful influence as a 
leader of religious thought as the Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford, 
surrendered himself to the Church of Rome as a simple 
neophyte. Those who are not of his communion will pay their 
tribute of reverence to the memory of a great and good man. 
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INorfolfc Cbronicle. 

By the death of Cardinal NEWMAN there has been removed 
from the religious world a remarkable figure. From the time 
when, at Oxford, he took a prominent part in the great Tract- 
arian controversy which did so much to set up the claims and 
define the views of what was then termed the " High " Church, 
and is now known as the Ritualistic School of thought, JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN was a man who attracted much attention, and 
exercised a wide and powerful influence. Without entering 
upon the question as to whether or nor that influence was as 
truly beneficial to the spiritual life of England as many believe 
it to have been, we may safely say it was honestly exercised. 
For though his personal opponents, embittered by the angry 
strife of sectarianism, regarded his keen and subtle arguments 
and peculiar views with deep aversion, there was one trait in his 
character which forcibly struck every dispassionate student of 
his life and habits namely, his sincerity. Follow- 
sincerity. ing out to their logical conclusion his own con- 
tentions, he at last felt impelled to abandon the exercise of 
private judgment in things spiritual for dogma and ritual and 
thus "went over to Rome." His power as a preacher, his skill 
as a controversialist, and his zeal for the cause which he 
espoused marked him as a man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments. Unlike Pusey, he found no halfway resting-place 
between the " Broad " Church position and Roman Catholicism. 
His perspicacity and his intense earnestness combined to make 
"Thorough." him "thorough" perhaps we should say, extreme 
and his mental gifts and peculiar personal graces rendered 
him at once persuasive and fascinating. The regret that he 
exchanged what in his early life were apparently his spiritual 
convictions for the tenets of Rome, has been wide, deep, and 
will long continue. But De mortuis nil nisi bonuin. Cardinal, 
once the Rev. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, has gone to his rest. 
Let us be content \vith the thought that he wished to set an 
example which should work nothing but good. 
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Wuttlesbun? Circular. 

A master of irony and an overwhelming controversialist, 
Cardinal NEWMAN had a nature of rare tenderness, and his 
power over those who came personally in contact with him was 
almost unequalled. Mr. Froude and Mr. Gladstone have both 
testified to his consideration, his gentleness, and the singular 
and indescribable charm of his manner. 



Ipall /Iftall (Bajctte. 

Bv the death of Cardinal NEWMAN the Church of Rome loses 
one of its two great English Cardinals, the literature of England 
loses one of its great masters, and the world loses one of the 
chiefest of its saints. There is some trace of unreality perhaps 
in the "deep regret" expressed at Cardinal NEWMAN'S death. 
There will, indeed, be many tears shed over his grave, for the 
saintly old man was dearly loved by many friends and disciples. 
But to the great outside world there will seem something ideal 
in his end. It comes to all men once to die ; but to few to 
live out their lives so completely, and to pass away so peace- 
fully at the end. " For peace his soul was yearning. Now soft 
peace laps him round." 

In the great outside world, indeed, perhaps the chief feeling 
this morning will be one of surprise that Cardinal NEWMAN was 
until yesterday still among us. It was not only that he lived to 
a great age : he was in his ninetieth year. But he had so corn- 
He had out- pletely outlived the work that first made him 
Hved the W01 ! k famous. All his companions had passed awav. 

that first made 

him famous. The Oxford movement had long returned upon 
itself and destroyed itself. The Church of his adoption had, 
indeed, received a great impetus in this country from his acces- 
sion. Perhaps it has gone from strength to strength ever since 
that memorable dav at Littlemore when, in the watches of the 
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night, NEWMAN finally embraced its faith. But its strength in 
these latter days, at any rate, has come from other sources and 
flowed into other channels than those which acknowledged 
NKW.MAX as their fountain-head. He had personal influence 
the influence of a saintly life to the end. But the days of his 
great ascendency over the best heads and hearts of his day 
the days of " Credo in Newmannum" belonged to nearly half a 
century ago. And the number of those is now thin who can 
still remember, with Mr. Froude, " that voice so keen, so pre- 
ternaturally sweet, whose very whisper used to thrill through 
crowded churches, when every breath was held to hear ; that 
calm, grey eye ; those features, so stern and yet so gentle.'' 

Is it, then, the case that NEWMAN had outlived his time ? 
that his was a wasted force, a gracious memory rather than an 
abiding influence ? We do not think so. Perhaps we are not 
yet far enough off yet to estimate aright the greatness of the 

And yet man j> ut we cann ot be wrong, we think, in 

a permanent 

influence. attributing to him a permanent influence upon the 
religious and intellectual life of his country. It might seem, 
indeed, on a superficial survey, that the great crisis of his life 
climax or catastrophe, as men will call it according to their 
predilections reduced it in some sort to futility. Of his active 
life, one half was spent in giving the lie to the other. Of his 
controversial armoury, half the weapons were spent in spiking 
the other half. But the truth is, that NEW MAX was 

Greater than 

any of his con- greater than any of his controversies. His lasting 
influence was moral rather than theological, and the 
good he did hi the moral sphere was divided among both the 
communions. What was permanent in the Oxford Movement 
was its aspect as a reformation. It shook the Anglican Church 
out of its lethargy, and made Oxford a centre of spiritual and 
moral force. Fashions in religion come and go in Oxford 
almost with the regularity of fashions in coats and trousers. 
But the new Oxford Movement of to-day is, in its earnestness 
and vigour, in direct succession from the Oxford Movement 
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which was nicknamed N'ewmania. NKWMAN gave the Anglican 
Church an impetus, and the impetus did not cease because he 
withdrew. To the Church of Rome he gave, for a time, an 
intellectual impetus, and for all time a moral example. The 
latter gift is beyond all comparison the greater. In the 
intellectual field Cardinal NEWMAN seems to have felt himself 
that his battle had been in vain. Science, he saw, had not 
stopped its progress, because he had cried out against it, and 
free thought, he must have recognized, was infinitely more 
powerful at the end of his teaching and preaching than at the 
beginning. But there can be no gainsaying the beauty or the 
, _ . efficacy of his moral example. He has shown that 

The efficacy of 

his moral ex- the religious life the life of the Saint and the 
Mystic is still possible in this nineteenth century. 
Cordon showed in the active life what NEWMAN showed in the 
contemplative ; and it is an instructive coincidence that 
Cordon's favourite book should have been NEWMAN'S "Dream 
of Gerontius." Cardinal NEWMAN was once asked to define 
authoritatively exactly what shade of doctrinal meaning was 
implied in " Lead, kindly Light." In a letter of delicate irony, 
he refused. And he was right. The man was greater than any 
creed ; and the beauty of his verse, like that of his example, is 
for all creeds alike. 

A similar remark may be made, we think, of NEWMAN'S 
place in literature. It is the fashion to praise him 

Newman's .. ,, 

sty i e as a consummate stylist. But " the style is the 
man." The mingled simplicity and subtlety of 
XEWMAN'S style was the reflection of his mind ; and what gives 
substance, and will give permanence to the matter of his 
discourses is their pure and lofty morality. Cardinal NEWMAN 
was a great writer, because he was a good man. 
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/Ifor. puncb's tribute to Cardinal Wewman. 

' Lead, kindly Light ! " From lips serene as strong, 
Chaste as melodious, on world-weary ears 
Fall, 'midst earth's chaos wild of hopes and fears, 

The accents calm of spiritual song, 

Striking across the tumult of the throng 
Like the still line of lustre, soft, severe, 
From the high-riding, ocean-swaying sphere 

Athwart the wandering wilderness of waves, 

Is there not human soul-light which so laves 
Earth's lesser spirits with its chastening beam, 
That passion's hale-fire and the lurid gleam 

Of sordid selfishness know strange eclipse ? 

Such purging lustre his, whose eloquent lips 

Lie silent now. Great soul, great Englishman ! 
Whom narrowing bounds of creed, or caste, or clan, 

Exclude not from world-praise and all men's love. 
Fine spirit, which the strain of ardent strife 

Warped not from its firm poise, or made to move 
From the pure pathways of the Saintly Life ! 

Newman, farewell ! Myriads whose spirits spurn 

The limitations thou didst love so well, 

Who never knew the shades of Oriel, 
Or felt their quickened spirits pulse and burn 

Beneath that eye's regard, that voice's spell, 
Myriads, world-scattered and creed-sundered, turn 

In thought to that hushed chamber's chastened gloom. 

In all great hearts there is abundant room 
For memories of greatness, and high pride 
In what sects cannot kill nor seas divide. 
The Light hath led thee, on through honoured days 
And lengthened, through wild gusts of blame and praise, 

Through doubt, and severing change, and poignant pain. 

Warfare that strains the breast and racks the brain, 
At last to haven ! Now no English heart 
Will willingly forego unfeigned part 

In honouring thee, true master of our tongue, 

On whose word, writ or spoken, ever hung 
All English ears which knew that tongue's best charm. 
Not as great cardinal such hearts most warm 

To one above all office and all state, 

Serenely wise, magnanimously great ; 
Not as the pride of Oriel, or the star 
Of this host or of that in creed's hot war, 

But as the noble spirit, stately, sweet, 

Ardent for good without fanatic heat, 
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Gentle of soul, though greatly militant, 
Saintly, yet with no touch of cloistral cant ; 
Him England honours, and so bends to-day 
In reverent grief o'er Newman's glorious clay, 



It is not possible, even if this were the moment to attempt it, 
to sum up and criticise the extraordinary career which has just 
closed. NEWMAN'S individuality was so unique, so obviously 
unlike that of anybody else in this age, and his history was also 
so unlike the common lot of men, that the biographer may well 
feel bewildered when he tries to gather together the threads of 
the story. Bred in the healthy atmosphere of English middle- 
class life in the opening decades of the present century ; thrown 
first among earnest Evangelicals whose spirit took a life-long 
hold, although much of their teaching, for a time absorbed by a 
wonderfully elastic nature, was afterwards discarded ; caught 
next by the University enthusiasm which fired Oxford in the 
golden days of Oriel under Copleston ; then turned by Keble 
.and Hurrell Froude to the congenial enterprise of reviving the 
English Church by asserting afresh the claims of " Catholic 
.antiquity" : and finally swept into the Church of Rome by an 
over-mastering consciousness that what he was doing and teach- 
ing was loyally impossible in the Church of England. From 
first to last a great man, ever to the front of any work he took 
in hand, not because he wanted to be, but by reason 
pre-imb^ce! ^ ms inevitable pre-eminence : NEWMAN stands 

alone in the history of modern religious thought. 
As a personage, probably no Englishman in the present cen- 
tury has excited more wide and lasting interest. There has al- 
ways been a touch of mystery about his character, which to 
. . r most people is in itself a charm. The mvstery con- 

A mixture of - * 

apparent consists chiefly in a mixture of apparent contraries 
in his nature. Thus NEWMAN'S personal influence 



contraries. 
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on men has always been extraordinary. On the other hand, his 
history shows how singularly open he has been to be swayed by 
others, often vastly his inferiors, one would have said, in every 
respect. Again, his matchless literary power has given to his 
words and thoughts an influence in modifying and moulding 
educated opinion in England the extent of which has scaicely 
yet been recognised. Still NKWMAN was not really a learned 
man. He never gave himself time to become so. He was 
teaching and preaching and editing the Fathers when, if that 
had been his lifework, he should have been quietly reading 
them. Dean Stanley's celebrated saying, " How different con- 
'' temporary English Church history would have been if {; NEW- 
" MAN had known German," is not less true than pungent. And 
so in many other aspects, e.g. his sweetness and his terrible 
power of sarcasm, NEWMAN was full of contraries. 

The great crisis shall we call it the great catastrophe ? of 
NEWMAN'S life, his admission into the Church of Rome, is that 
which naturally attracts most notice in the newspaper articles- 
which have appeared since his death. It is scarcely practical 
now to awake the old discussion as to why he went and whether 
if all had done their best his lapse might have been prevented. 
We have constantly insisted that NEWMAN'S perversion was not 
only inevitable but an act of justice. He and his friends, not 
without some head-strong self-conceit, but still with perfect sin- 
cerity and honesty, weaved a system and collected opinions for 
themselves which were substantially identical with the extreme 
High Church or Ritualistic position ever since. But when 
NEWMAN came to look at his own work he was too keen-witted 
not to perceive, and far too honest not to acknowledge, that he 
had drifted utterly and hoplessly from the teaching and stand- 
point of the Chuch of England, that he could not without dis- 
loyalty accept the Reformation, and that his right place was in 

The only tne unreformed Church of Rome. Tract XC. was 
course consis- NEWMAN'S last despairing effort, not to mislead 

tent with 

truth. others, but to persuade himself that he might 
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remain amongst us with a good conscience. Whatever it 
may have seemed to his followers, to him it was a failure, 
and he took what appeared to him the only course consistent 
with truth. ********* 



IReferec. 

During the early fifties there came to this country one Dr. 
Achilli, who had formerly been a Catholic priest, but who, 
having been unfrocked because of a life which is scarcely 
described by the word immoral who was, in fact, one of the 
most disgusting and unnatural monsters that ever covered up 
wickedness under the cloak of religion conceived the idea that 
the best of all ways to sret a good living was to 

The best way J 

to g et:i come to England as a thorough-paced Protestant 

tjood living. 

preacher, and to go about exposing the enormi- 
ties of the Catholic Church and the atrocities of its 
Inquisition. The plan took exceeding well; he was patro- 
nised and feted by the great of the land, thousands flocked 
to hear him, and he must have earned a very comfortable 
income indeed by means of his denunciations of the Church of 
which he was formerly so unworthy a member. His attacks 
were so villainous that several exposures of his previous life were 
published ; none, however, were so fierce and so scathing as Dr. 
NEWMAN'S. This appeared in a pamphlet entitled, " Lectures 
on the Present Position of Catholics in England/' Achilli stag- 
gered under the blow administered by the greatest master of 
controversial fence this century has seen, and finding that his 
receipts were dropping off, and that people were going about 
reciting Dr. NEWMAN'S charges against him, he looked about for 
the surest means of dealing a felon blow at his chivalrous 
enemy. Not that those who so readily recited the denunciation 
of the wily Italian cared anything for Dr. NEWMAN; indeed, 
they were rather in favour of Dr. Achilli, but they could not 
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resist the burning satire of the great and honest and noble 
Englishman, who possessed at once the gentlest soul and the 
most courageous body, the purest life and the keenest 
sensibility, who was the kindest-henrted man and the fiercest 
controversialist of his time, and whose vast knowledge of men 
and general worldly wisdom was only to be balanced by his 
piety, his docility, and (in matters of faith) his extreme 
simplicity ; who was, to sum up, probably the most remarkable 
combination of the highest qualities either the Church of 
England or the English Church of Rome ever discovered in one 
frail human structure. 



IRtpcm Chronicle. 

s as Scarborough Evenin 



e brewer. 

(Same as Leicester Dai/v Post. 



IRocbfcale 

Those who are old enough to remember the movement from 
which grew the "Tracts for the Times " and their number is 
now very small, and rapidly growing smaller, the death of Car- 
dinal NEWMAN will recall the most interesting associations. 
That movement although called by the name of Pasec we 
know not why had been equally under the guidance with him 
of Keble and of NEWMAN ; of this triumvirate, NEWMAN 
was undoubtedly the chief -the master spirit whose power- 
ful intellect and whose resolute will secured to him the 
place of authority, as leader. It is not yet sixty years since the 
memorable Tractarian period opened, yet how distant does it 
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it seem, and what changes have come over the 
omeTer Anglican Church since then. The alteration in 
the Anglic. ritual, the increase of sacerdotalism, the elaborate 

music, the flowers, lights, and incense which are 
adopted in many churches now, but more than is known, mark 
with a distinctness which cannot be ignored the changed con- 
dition of the National Church. It is not our purpose here to 
inquire whether this change be for good or evil ; we merely 
point to the fact that English Protestantism as it existed in 1833 
is very different indeed from the Anglicanism of to-day or even 
from the Protestantism of the Nonconformist denomination as 
we see it around us. And anyone that studies the history of 
the period will see that this change is traceable back to the 
Tractarian movement, of which, as we have said, NEWMAN was 
the foremost spirit. This fact invests with an interest which 
extends to the whole religious world the death of JOHN HENRV 
NEAVMAN. 



IRocfc. 

Unfortunately, for himself, for our church and for our 
country, Cardinal NEWMAN'S great intellect and 

Great intellect 

misdirected, undoubted piety were misdirected, and instead of 
rising, as he might have done, to the highest position in our 
Church, to have helped to guide and direct his fellow-country- 
men in matters of religion, he has done, perhaps, more than 
most of his contemporaries to perplex and puzzle earnest- minded 
seekers after truth. A great scholar, and one endowed with a 
naturally loving, gentle nature, he might have done very much 
in the attempt to solve some of the great problems of life, and 
to show men how they could so pass through things temporal so 
that finally they lose not things eternal. There was about him 
that peculiar charm of character which fascinated many who 
could not possibly agree with him, and such a nature is always 
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of great value to the owner. Both I )r. NEWMAN and his brother 
had minds cast in a peculiar mould, and neither of them could 
accept things as they found them. The brother, as many know, 
drifted very far from orthodox religion, and ceased even to call 
himself a Christian. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, like his brother, 
was of an active, restless turn of mind, with a tendency to see 
the bad side of that to which he was accustomed, and the good 
*ide of other things. * * * * * 

For our own part we have never been able to agree with 
Canon Kin^sley that NEWMAN was a dishonest 

Never a J 

dishonest man. man, and whatever other failings he may have had, 
this one, at all events, cannot be laid to his door. We only 
wish that all those who held his views had been as honest and as 
logical. During the storm that arose after the publication of 
Tract No. XC., NEWMAN saw clearly that the Church of 
'^England was far more Protestant than he had believed. From 
1833 to 1841 he had been looking at the Church exclusively 
from the standpoint of such one-sided men as Keble and Pusey, 
and he honestly believed the national Church of this country to 
be more Romish than it was. But from 1841 till 1845, when 
he seceded from our Church and joined the Church of Rome, 
the truth was gradually being forced upon him that the English 
Church was more distinctly Protestant than he had given it 
credit for. There must be an interval in the life of every man 
*vvho changes his political or religious party or his Church when 
his inner convictions are to a certain extent opposed to his out- 
ward life. That period in the life of NEWMAN was a very short 
one, not extending over three years. No sooner was he fully 
convinced of the Protestant nature of our communion than he 
played the part of an honest man, and, at a great sacrifice to 
himself, he left our communion. Men like Pusey may be 
-accused of being illogical, and may even appear to others to be 
dishonest, but such a charge cannot be made against NEWMAN, 
who was as thorough and logical as he was misguided. * 

Altogether it is difficult to think about the career of NEWMAN 
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without an inexpressible feeling of sadness. There was so much 
that was noble, pure, and good in his life, and he was so richly 
endowed with Nature's gifts, that one cannot but feel that his 
life might have been so different, and he might have done so 
much good to his countryrnen. Had he been born in a less 
controversial age, his saintly life and simple character might 
have won many to that Saviour whom he loved so devoutly. 
As it was, he has done much to mislead his fellow-creatures, and 
to sow the seeds of religious strife that are likely to bear fruit for 
centuries. Yet one cannot but feel that his errors were those of 
the intellect rather than those of the heart. 



Newcastle Failv? Cbromclc. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN last night at the 

A great career. . . . . , . 

Oratory, Birmingham, has closed a great career. 
. In many respects his Eminence was one of the most illustrious 
of Englishmen. Despite the important modifications which his 
opinions received on many subjects, he remained essentially an 
Englishman, and his countrymen of all creeds were proud of the 
Cardinal. His Catholicism had a distinct flavour of nationality. 
An ardent disciple of the Church of Rome, he was yet in many 
ways one of the most independent of thinkers. Beyond most 
English theologians his theology was essentially biblical. Even 
those who have no intention to follow his Eminence into the 
spiritual haven, where his pertubed spirit sought rest, find it 

advantageous to study his works. These works dis- 

His works. . ....... 

play the highest qualities of a thoroughly disciplined 
intellect. In their study we are subjected to a spiritual discip- 
line of no common order. It is difficult sometimes whether 
more to admire the felicity of expression or the profundity of 
thought. His sermons are unequalled, alike in their subtle- 
analysis of character, and the ease and grace with 
which that analysis is conducted. Here his qualities 
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remind us of Byron. The Author of " Childe Harold " in the 
highest manifestation of his genius, never labours. There is no 
trace of effort in even his grandest passages. This absence of 
all straining after effect is equally obvious in NEWMAN. * * * 
Young NEWMAN early knew the Bible by heart. This know- 
ledge retained through life was a precious possession, His 
sermons are redolent with the aroma of the sacred volume. 
Those who knew of this familiarity, regretted that his exquisite 
taste was not utilised on the revision of the authorised version. 
News of Cardinal NEWMAN'S works have admired the apposite- 
ness of his references to music. But it is not 
generally known that he early mastered that science, 



music. 



attaining such proficiency on the violin that had he 
not become a dignitary of the Church he might have been a 
Pacinini ************ 
Dr. NEWMAN'S was one of those intellects that do not work 
in ordinary grooves, hence the difficulty of anticipating where 
he might find anchorage. In 1845 ne entered the Roman 
Communion. But, from youth upward, the Cardinal might be 
described as " tree yielding seed whose fruit was in itself." He 
was too original to be manipulated, and, with characteristic 
wisdom, the Vatican left the accomplished man very much to 
himself. Had Oxford exhibited a similar sagacity, it is possible 
that he might have remained in the English Church. It was 
impossible for anyone with the faintest spiritual discernment to 
remain unimpressed by the elevation of Dr. NEWMAN'S charac- 
ter, and the purity of his life. 



IRewcastle Xeafcer, 

Cardinal NEWMAN is dead. There are few Englishmen, of 
whatever sect and of whatever social position, to whom this sim- 
ple announcement will not come as a great shock. Genius 
rises above creed and class ; and Catholic and Protestant alike 
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will feel that the man who passed away yesterday 
belonged to the nation. Two churches, indeed, 
may claim a special interest in him, for his years 
were almost equally divided between Anglicanism and Catholic- 
ism, but while he never affected that sterile neutrality of 
thought which is now so fashionable he conciliated the adherents 
of every body by his enlightened sincerity and his breadth of 
cultivated character. Not religion alone, but English literature 
loses in him a great personality. With him, in fact, as with all 
profound natures, these two interests were not 
e ^ it a e ^ ere divided. He was never a mere writer, but always a 
Christian. His style was not himself only, but his 
purpose. He was incapable of the puerilities of an art without 
an argument, of books without belief, of eloquence which is 
only a manifestation of idiosyncracy. He wrote to expound 
truth, or to illustrate it ; and his genius was none the less deep, 
tender, vivifying, exalted, because he gave himself to a great 
cause, and profited by its inspiration. Amongst all the produc- 
tions of this consummate stylist we search in vain for evidences 
of mere trifling. As an Anglican or as a Catholic, he held 
religion to be the greatest of human concerns, and his mastery 
of literary order was the closest consequence of his possession 
of commanding motive. * *- # * The retreat of the great 
Catholic had long been a centre of interest for all cultivated 
Englishmen ; and many who had little culture but much rever- 
ence for a pure and noble life made a point of visiting 
Birmingham for no other purpose than that of catching a 
glimpse of the famous Oratorian. Amidst the bustle of the 
Midland capital this meditative and tranquil nature was 
f accepted as an influence of consecration ; and while 

An influence of 

consecration. o f those who went to see its distinguished citizen 
many, of course, did so because they shared the principles of 
the Cardinal, a still larger number probably went because they 
honoured the character of the man. Of late years no doubt 
nothing had occurred to render this expression of homa-r 
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difficult. The old controversies had died away. The strife 
which once divided England had left only feeble echoes behind 
it. Protestant had ceased to be resentful, and Catholic was 
no longer simply jubilant. The fierceness with which JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN was once assailed had given way to a common 
recognition of his sincerity if not necessarily to a common 
acquiescence in his views. He was no longer regarded on 
the one side as a pervert and on the other as a convert, but 
was accepted by all Englishmen as an Englishman 
dt^s an* of genius. He himself did nothing to disturb this 
Englishman of genera i attitude of sympathy and admiration. In 

genius. 

becoming a Catholic he had not ceased to be a 
citizen. He practised no narrow isolation, and aimed at no 
ascetic reserve. He was concentrated, of course, on his 
tasks, and his tasks were of genius and of religion : but his 
sympathies were never withdrawn from the active life of his 
countrymen, and he showed no resentful churlishness when the 
world changed its tone towards him, and began to honour 
where it had once condemned. * * * * * * * 

Evangelical, Latitudinarian, and Noncomformist can join in 
recognising that the reaction of fifty years ago was not without 
its wholesome influence, and that if Dr. NEWMAN ceased to be 
an Anglican it was only because his convictions compelled him 
to be a Catholic. No eager sectarianism, anxious for summary 
judgments, can do justice to the motives which led this ardent 
and delicate mind to abandon its convictions and companion- 
ships for the isolation of a new departure. "You may think 
how lonely I am," wrote NEWMAN, shortly after his reception 
into the Catholic Church, " ' Obliviscere populum tuuin et doimim 
patris tui' has been in my ears for the last twelve hours." 
The step was taken, however, with courage and resolution ; the 
controversies were accepted ; the inevitable separations w r ere 
quietly faced. 

It is difficult for us now to realise what all this meant. We 
have fallen on a flatter time. Catholicism does not now occupy 
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the position in England which was assigned to it by the 
narrower sympathies of forty years ago. Its views have ceased 
to alarm us ; its organisation no longer terrifies ; its hierarchy is 
accepted without question ; and bugbears which once divided 
political parties now fail to move the imagination of any English- 
man. It is a church free like other churches to teach and do 
good in its own way ; and Protestants of every sect are willing to 
co-operate with it in the work of social progress. Undoubtedly, 
no small part of this larger charity and these wider sympathies 
is due to the influence of Cardinal NEWMAN. As a Catholic he 
never affected a meaningless liberality. He pronounced for 
conviction and not for compromise. He brought 

Conviction not 

compromise, to the church of his adoption no nerveless character 
and no equivocal evasions. He gave to the new what he had 
given to the old -genius, strength, definiteness, firmness. The 
strength, however, was tempered by sweetness, the definiteness 
was not narrow, but broad and human. He conciliated where 
he did not convert ; he inspired where he could not hope to 
convince. Amidst the conflicts of opinion he showed not the 
pettiness of controversy but the zeal for truth, and amidst the 
attacks of narrow rancour he exhibited the dignity of a spacious, 
manhood. Even a Keble could attribute his conversion to 
failing intellect, but the most obscure sectary in England 
would not share this judgment now. Cardinal NEWMAN has 
lived his life, and the verdict is to come ; but that the life was a 
life of high purpose, of overmastering sincerity, a life inspired 
by the various intuitions of genius, and governed by the eternal 
soul of religion this may be safely said now, without any fear 
of the corrections of posterity. 



1Rcvv Uorfc Iberalfc. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN removes from the world one 
of the greatest men this century has produced. The work which 
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he did for the Roman Catholic Church can never be forgotten, 
either by those who looked upon it with regret, or by those who 
welcomed it. Lord Beaconsfield said a few years ago that the 
Church of England still reeled from the blow his secession in- 
flicted upon it, and assuredly the effects of thai momentous step 
arc not even yet exhausted. Few men the world has ever seen 
have left behind them a more stainless name, for his life was 
that of a saint, absolutely free from reproach before men. His 
writings will last for ages to come, for never was the English 
language written with greater beauty and charm. The life of 
Cardinal NEWMAN cannot be given here it would, if adequate- 
ly treated, fill volumes; and it is not too much to say that it has 
created a new current in English historv. He is 

A new cr.rrt- nt 

in English one of the very last survivors of the illustrious men 

history. ... 

who came to us from a former generation, and it 
will be long before the Roman Catholic Church, whatever good 
fortune it may experience, finds again so devoted, powerful, and 
noble an adherent on these shores. 



Ittortberu Bcbo. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has aroused a sense of loss 
all England over irrespective of creed or opinion. His was not 
a man with a social mission, a publicist nor a divine who sought 
to catch the public eye. His life, except for one great act of 
courage and one controversy which led him into the law courts, 
was scarcely chequered by incident. He could adopt at the 
bidding of duty a religious faith whose adherents are in a 
minority in this country, whose bitter enemies are active and 
numerous, and his work since his lot in life was finally fixed 
has had purposes with which the bulk of English men and 
Whence the women have no sympathy. Whence, then, the 
10 1n g which eCt lovin S res P ect in whi ? h Cardinal NEWMAN lived, 
Newman lived, the affectionate sorrow with which the news of 
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his death is heard? Because he was a great theologian, a 
keen controversialist, a master of a style as clear and beautiful 
.and going as straight to its end as a running brook? This 
is scarcely the explanation of John Henry NEWMAN'S position 
.among his countrymen. It was the man and not the contro- 
versialist whom they revered, the pious thinker who dared to 
follow what he believed to be truth wherever it might lead, 
the Christian who was ever sincere, ever aspiring to purity 
and peace, and who poured out from within him that which 
touched and elevated thousands who had no sympathy with 
the forms in which he clothed his inward belief. * * * * 
What NEWMAN might have become had he remained in his 
first communion it were idle to speculate. On the Catholic 
Church and on his countrymen at larcje his in- 

His influence. 

fluence has been purely moral. The high dignity 
to which he attained was a tribute to the beauty of holiness 
the holiness of the cloister, the closet, and the peaceful ways 
of secluded religious communion. His intellect and lofty 
character may have helped Protestants to take a kindlier 
view of their Catholic brethren; but he never took the place 
which Cardinal Manning has taken in the public, social, and 
philanthrophic life of his countrymen. He remained a star 
that dwelt apart. He had ever a fine contempt for much 
Material * nat tne a o e re g ar< ^ s as triumph. He cared noth- 
Prosperity. j n g for material prosperity. "The Church," he 
;said, "considers the action of this world and the action of 
the soul simply incommensurate, viewed in their respective 
spheres; she would rather save the soul of one single wild 
bandit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, than draw 
a hundred lines of railroad through the length of Italy, or 
carry out a sanitary reform in its fullest details in every city 
of Sicily, except so far as these great national works tended 
to some spiritual good beyond them/' There is truth in 
this; but not all the truth. A soul is worth more than a 
hundred miles of railway more than a hundred millions! 
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Jiut then there is nothing antagonistic between the making 
of railways and the saving of souls. He who would serve 
mankind must serve his own generation, and serve them by 
every means that is allotted to his powers, whether in things 
spiritual or things material, and contempt of either is alike 
an impediment to the full development of man. 



northern 

Cardinal NEV/MAN'S career, in more senses than one, will 
always be regarded as notable. A distinguished scholar, with 
high literary powers, and of an earnest nature, he made a deep 
impression at Oxford on the younger members of that famous 
seat of learning by his force of personality. 



Hotts Bveninci ipost. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has been the subject of 
many sympathetic references in circles of thought that could 
not by any stretch of reason have any love of his religious or 
ecclesiastical tendencies. In the brave words that the English 
Press have, as a body, written about him, only the Christian 
and the man have been thought of not his theological teach- 
ing, but his warmth and sincerity of conviction. " At the end 
of a loner and laborious life a great Englishman has- 

A great Eng- 
lishman has left us ! '' That was the keynote to the great mass 

of criticism that was passed upon him the day after 
his death, and this fact has so impressed Continental observers 
that a representative journal like the North German Press, has 
just declared in connection with it : " May we live to see the 
day when on the decease of a great ecclesiastic and compatriot r 
to whichever confession he may belong, we may read in all 
good patriotic journals the unanimous admission, ' he was a 
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great German.' 1 ' Cardinal NEWMAN, then, would not have 
lived in vain if he had done nothing better or higher or nobler 
than prove in his death that a firm hold on a faith such as 
his can be appreciated at its true worth altogether beyond its- 
particular religious or ecclesiastical tendencies. Apart from that, 
however, there is general desire to honour the mem- 

Bravely faced 

his spiritual ory of a man who bravely faced his spiritual diffi- 
culties and did not fear to follow them to what he 
considered were their logical conclusions. 



motts 

Though JOHN HENRY NEWMAN died a Prince of 
mastThaS" the Church of Rome, he had never ceased to be 

pre-eminently an Englishman. Not even Ruskin 
could match his subtle pellucid diction. The "well of English 
undefiled " which rippled out from the sanctuary of his strong 
mind and pure heart chiefly reached the people through second- 
ary channels. Cardinal NEWMAN directly influenced leaders of 
thought and action rather than the democracy. Yet there is at 
least one exception to this ; for what has been more helpful to, 
or better " understanded of the common people," in their dark 

hours than NEWMAN'S hymn, " Lead, kindly Liirht!'' 

The Cardinal s ' 

"mystical The Cardinal's "mystical lore" is a dangerous ma/e 
for the theological adventurer to enter, but his long 
saintly life has been a needed reminder amid the hurly-burly of 
the Nineteenth Century that " man doth not live by bread 
alone." * * * The Cardinal revelled in patristic erudition, 
nourished his mystical nature on Sacerdotal tradition and sacra- 
mental practice, and was able, amid the wind and tide of chang- 
ing theology, to anchor his faith to the " doctrine of the Pope's 
Infallibility." 
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bserver. 

It is perhaps the strongest proof of the esteem and admiration 
in which the late Cardinal NEWMAN was held by his countrymen 
that his death has called forth so many enthusiastic obituary 
notices from public writers, to the majority of whom he must 
long have been merely the shadow of a great name. Conven- 
tional as much of the praise bestowed upon him has been, it 
testifies pleasingly enough to the enduring tradition 

'i he enduring 

tradition of of NEWMAN'S greatness both as a leader of religious 
J-eamTss. thought and as a man of letters. The eulogies 

bestowed upon him in this latter capacity, however, 
have been of a singularly guarded character, and have only in 
occasional instances appeared to indicate any very extensive 
familiarity on the part of the eulogist with the writings which 
they profess to hold in such admiring reverence. 

Perhaps we should not be far wrong in saying that the 

majority of the obituarists have firmly grasped the fact that the 

late Cardinal wrote the hymn beginning " Lead, kindly Light," 

and that he was the author of the Apologia and the Grammar 

of Assent. A few more seem to have heard of the Dream of 

Gerontius ; but with his greater prose writings there 
rosewSngs seems to be ^ ut little genuine contemporary 

acquaintance. It is a pity, for there could be no 
better corrective of our prevailing literary vices of gush and 
gabble than a diligent study of the noble simplicity, the high 
reserve and self-respect, of that incomparable style. There have 
been writers and pulpit orators who have equalled "the late 
Cardinal in lucidity and moral impressiveness, and have excelled 
him in the mere eloquence of imagery and illustration ; but 
none in our age, or perhaps in any age, has ever succeeded in 
combining all the persuasiveness of the intimate, the familiar, 
the personal, in appeal and counsel, with the dignity which 
belongs to a Divine emissary charged with the duties of 
exhortation, warning, and rebuke. 
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verlanfc dfcail. 

The profound and general emotion felt throughout England 
at the news of Cardinal NEWMAN'S death is hardly compatible 
with at least two theories which, as a rule, pass uncontradicted. 
One so often hears it said that men of intellect in this country, 
unless theology happen to be a branch of their profession, no 
longer take an interest in forms of religious belief, having for the 
most part decided that religion may be left to priests and 
women. It is no less commonly asserted that only a small and 
select class of Englishmen is capable of holding opinions on any 
question which only appeals to persons of culture and education. 
The recollections evoked by Cardinal NEWMAN'S death would 
serve to demolish both theories. A man whose career places 
him on a level with the greatest Churchmen, not 

An eminent 

ecclesiastic. O nly of English, but of European history is 
universally recognised as one of the foremost men of the day ; 
while it may safely be said that the controversies in which he 
was engaged have had a real meaning, not only to his personal 

followers and adversaries, but to the majority of that section of 
his countrymen which may roughly be denned as embracing 
the middle classes. The high estimation in which he is held 
is not to be ascribed solely to his surpassing power of literary 
composition. Cardinal NEWMAN will be remembered as an 
eminent ecclesiastic ; and as such he is rightly spoken of as one 
of the greatest Englishmen of the time. 



So Cardinal NEWMAN is dead. What a blank it 

What a blank 

in the seems to leave in the national life not that the 

national life. 1-11 i 

Cardinal ever had very much to do with what makes 
up the average lives of most of us politicians, men of business, 
workers, and what not. He lived apart, sending only occasional 
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messages to the great world which knew him as a figure more 
saintly and beautiful than the common. * * * All that we 
have heard went to confirm the popular idea of the Cardinal's 
intellect and moral beauty. 



A feature in Cardinal NEWMAN was a feature in the country, 
the country. He, from motives of the purest conviction, joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. Ambitious he never was. 
Solitary, almost, in his Oratory at Birmingham, he laboured for 
Christianity. Yet he was benevolent to all creeds, however 
much they might differ from his own. In his life the purest of 
men, perhaps the only fault he had was that he believed that all 
men were like himself pure. An honest man, a great English- 
man, has passed from amongst us ; and I think that, however 
much we may differ from Cardinal NEWMAN'S views, it is our 
united duty to lay a wreath on his grave, for are there not 
millions of us who, in the words of his own exquisite lyric, can say 

Whom we have loved long since, and lost awhile ? 

It was in a moment of deepest depression, when, severed from 
olden comrades, he was about to take important and untried 
theological steps, that the shadow around him suggested tha 
line which will never die, " Lead, kindly Light," another proof 
of the wisdom of the ancients when they wrote their motto 
" Lux ex Nube," for his cloud has been his generation's lustre. 



Presbyterian 

"Lead, kindly Tne autnor of "Lead, kindly Light," has passed 

Light." away, and entered that spirit-land in which no 

mortal eye can any further trace his course. In that hymn of 
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his, which discloses with singular and touching beauty the 
workings of his soul, the perplexed of every Church have recog- 
nised the experience of their own most anxious hours ; even 
when they have been most firmly convinced that the gifted 
author mistook his path when he sought repose in the Church 
of Rome. #*** * * * * 
Only a few of the clergy have followed in the path in which 
\K\VMAN led the way. The policy of the party had been to 
remain in the Church of England, and do all they can to destroy 
its Protestant character and Romanise it to the core. None 
need to be told how well they are succeeding. We may look 
with admiration on the sacrifice NEWMAN made that he might 
be true to the principles he had come to hold. The amount 
of service rendered by him to the cause of Rome was doubtless 
at one time considerably over-rated. The Papal Church 
possesses ready instruments in men of very diverse capacities 
and position ; and the place of favour and influence to which 
she has been slowly attaining, is due to a combination of many 
causes. NEWMAN was more a force in Oxford than he has been 
since ; although his personal ascendancy has always continued 
to be one of his most marked characteristics. He has been all 
alone a man of a type peculiar to himself. His 

A man of a type 

peculiar to him- penetrating intellect, felicity in diction, and deep 
vein of feeling, mingled with a certain liveliness of 
imagination and occasional play of humour these qualities are 
sin-uhr -md sc ^ nm ms writings; but it was his singular and 
striking perso- striking personality that rendered them so effective. 

nalily. 

We acknowledge the rich gifts he possessed, and the 
attributes of character that won for him so profound a regard in 
the circle of his friends, yet it is with the deepest regret that we 
look back on his career and recall the influence he has exerted 
in winning sympathy for the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Ipnmrosc league. 

A great and good man has passed from among us. For 
many years he was the foremost figure in religion in England, 
and if the last days of his life were spent in monastic seclusion, 
away from the bustle of the world, it was because he felt that 
his work from a controversial point of view, at all events- 
was done. To his prolonged leisure we owe that masterpiece 
of literature in the English language, "the Apologia pro Vita 
Sua." 



fiMiblisbers' Circular. 

The greatest English ecclesiastic of later times and one of 
the first English writers of any time has disappeared in the per- 
son of Cardinal NEWMAN. Time was when his name was 
almost exclusively associated with the Tractarian movement, 
when people saw in him only the fiery and matchless con- 
troversialist who keenly delighted in overcoming an opponent; 
but a younger generation, untouched by the spirit of old anta- 
gonisms, sees in him a choicely gifted man of letters, who, 
departing, has left a legacy that truly enriches the treasury of 
English literature. Cardinal NEWMAN wrote mostly in prose 
and on matters of theology and religious belief, but in all he 
did he was the poet working unconsciously through the imagina- 
tion. In some of his most signal triumphs his logic was hope- 
lessly at fault, but there was always the saving grace of a nobler 
power, and hence what was often merely intended to silence a 
critic and gain a temporary victory has passed into literature. As 

Hurke and ^ Burke m politics SO of NEWMAN ill theology, 

Newman. the distinctive note is imaginative. The light of 
imagination illumines all his works and accounts for many of 
his illogical actions. It was his imagination and not his reason 
that made him a convert to Rome ; it was his imagination that 
gave fire and power, and will now give permanence to his 
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writings. He had the temperament of an artist who aims at 
effect, and he sedulously cultivated his gifts. On 

On the English -, n -i i 

language, he *** most flexible of instruments, the English 
Pla> wiLrd C a lan ua S e > ne played like a wizard, "and men where 
charmed even when they were not convinced. At 
its best his style is superb. As Mr. Lowell said of Landor, it 
might also be fancied at times that he has added fresh stops to 
the organ which Milton found sufficient. Except Carlyle and 
Mr. Ruskin no such master of English prose has delighted 
English readers for a generation at least. Of him it may soberly 
be said that he has written that which the world will not will- 
ingly let die. 



IRccbDale bserver, 

(Same as Leicester Daily Post ). 



IRoO anD 0un. 

Cardinal NEWMAN was by many persons considered the 
greatest thinker of the age. Anyone who has read the 
A Grammar of G rammar f Assent will understand the cause of 

Assent. this admiration. There has never been such a 
momentous argument so strongly built upon what, at the begin- 
ning of the essay, every critical reader must have considered a 
questionable foundation. Dr. NEWMAN deduced a whole system 
of theology from the fact of conscience ; but he scarcely took 
any account of the equally important fact that conscience is as 
varied in its modes as the races of mankind themselves arc. 
Still, the Grammar of Assent is a book which deserves to live. 
It never gives one the impression that the author himself was 
naturally, or even in the result of reflection, a believer ; but it 
arrested many philosophies of unfaith which were as empirical 
as any system of metaphysical theism, and much more fraught 
with peril. Cardinal NKWMAX always seenuxl to us to remark- 
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.ably illustrate the curious law that a great occasion in the realm 
of religion calls forth a great Catholic man. Europe was entering 
upon a period of unrest and scepticism, and the Church pro- 
duced the profoundest sceptic of the century to miraculously 
vindicate the reasonableness of faith. 



Satur&a\> IRevnexv. 

Cardinal NEWMAN sprang, as is well known, from the Evangel- 
ical party itself, and some of its marks were on him 

His conversion 

transparently throughlife. His conversion was transparently honest ; 
no one save the most contemptible of party scribes 
has ever hinted, or can ever hint, a doubt of that. There are 
men now living who have risen to high rank in the army of the 
aliens, but of whom it may be pronounced, as securely as one 
man can ever judge his brother, that, if a near prospect of 
bishoprics and archbishoprics had been held out to them in their 
own Church, they would have been ostensibly faithful to it to 
this day. ' It would be ridiculous, past all contempt or wonder, 
even to suggest anything of this sort in reference to NEWMAN. 
There may, indeed, have been in him something of the master- 
fulness which can only brook submission to a direct vice-gerent 
of God, and which would rather abrogate, its independence 
utterly in favour of such a vice-gerent than possess it qualified 
by the necessity of deference to lesser dignities. The history 
of the Movement, abundantly as it has been written, has never 
been wholly told yet ; but there are hints in divers versions of 
it which point to such a conclusion. Nor does the proud 
humility with which he, in the long years of his attachment to 
the Roman Church, stood aloof from official positions or acqui- 
esced in his exclusion from them in any way militate against the 
.supposition. In spite of his extraordinary magnetism for men, 
he always stood more or less aloof from them. Generation 
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after generation followed him, always, except in the case of the 
weaklings, to find themselves baffled. One of the ablest of his 
followers, questioned delicately enough as to his experiences, 
said once upon a time : '*' You would not think much of those 
" who have been in Armida's Garden if they talked of it when 
" they came out." And it may be admitted that 

The famous 

quarrel with there was something not wholly pleasant in the 
famous quarrel with Charles Kingsley which led to 
the Apologia. The time, the antagonist, the occasion were too 
well chosen. Kingsley was a man of genius, not inferior in its 
different way to NEWMAN'S own, and had spoken in Yeast and 
elsewhere with the most unstinting admiration of his adversary. 
It was notorious that with all his ability he was always unable to 
conduct an argument, and generally unable to formulate an 
accurate statement. On the particular occasion, though he was 
formally in the wrong, he was materially in the right, and any 
one who could argue might with his cards have beggared NEW- 
MAN in a deal or two. It was pretty certain that Kingsley 
would play those cards ill, and he did. On the other hand, it 
was a good moment for NEWMAN, the first blush of odium hav- 
ing passed over, to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of the public, 
and he did it with consummate skill. But there remained in 
the minds of good judges the suspicion that the author of West- 
ward Ho ! was something of a victim. Still he had laid himself 
out for the punishment which he got, and should not have med- 
dled with bowls if he was not prepared for rubbers. 

No other incident of NEWMAN'S life, hardly even the gnw 
rifiuto of the desertion itself, had a taint of ugliness. His char- 
acter was indeed superior to his genius. His logical power has 
been praised at least sufficiently; and it has been the fashion 
(chiefly with persons who seem to think that they show a chival- 
rous generosity towards Christ by complimenting the style of a 
Christian) to go into ecstasies over his Knglish. It 
had occasionally a wonderful charm, but it was not 
of the greatest. There are passages of the Dream of Geronthts 
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and the lesser poems, of the Grammar of Assent, the Sermons, 
and the other prose works which are unsurpassable in point of 
natural music. NEWMAN had the very best of all educations : 
he was in constant contact with some of the greatest minds of 
the past ; his militant life for years compelled him to watch his 
words, and he was by nature free from the two greatest curses of 
our modern English, the misuse of the adjective and the 
attempt to say a plain thing in fancy language. His best pas- 
sages are extremely simple, and the prominence of ornate style 
during the century has, perhaps, on that very account caused 
them to be over-valued. But the marks which relegate him 
from the first to the second rank among masters of style are, 
first, the distinct prominence of the oratorical note in him, the 
note of spoken not written style ; secondly, the fact that his 
command even of his own best style was very intermittent and 
unequal ; and, thirdly, the fact that even at its best it lacked 
not so much distinction as individuality. It was the quintes- 
sence of the academic an admirable thing, but still below the 

idiosyncrasy of the very greatest. In the same key 
feuh-fi^dLg! of foult-finding, it may be noted that NEWMAN'S 

sympathies were somewhat restricted, both on the 
human and the patriotic side. It will always be remembered 
to his credit that he knew good wine if he did not drink 
much, and he was a musician. But to many of the sides of the 
" Movement " he was not warmly disposed, and he stood quite 
aloof from the noblest side of all, the side which impelled men 
to a new r interest in the artistic, the historical, the political tradi- 
tions of England. An intense but narrow conception of 
personal holiness and personal satisfaction with dogma ate him 
up the natural legacy of the Evangelical school in which he 
had been nursed. The great tradition of Tory churchmanship, 
of pride in the Church of England as such, of determination to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in resisting the foreigner, whether he 
came from Rome or Geneva, from Tiibingen or from Saint- 
Snlnire, of the union of all social and intellectual culture with 
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theological learning the idea which, alone of all such ideas, has 
made clericalism patriotic and orthodoxy generous, made insuffi- 
cient appeal to him and for want of it he himself made ship- 
wreck. 

Yet he was a very great man, and the great mistake 
^re^maif ^ ^ s ^ fe was ' no doubt, a mistake merely. Of the 
marvellous effect of his presence something, though 
the least part, remains in the numerous portraits of him which 
exist, from the date of the Tracts to the last and singularly ex- 
cellent photograph taken by Messrs. Barraud but a year or two 
ago. He will be remembered as a prominent figure in the 
greatest religious Movement of this age, as a singularly com- 
manding and influential personality, as a writer of all but the 
first some would say of the first class whose works, or some 
of them, will be read for their style long after the immediate 
controversies which they concern are dead and, but for them, 
forgotten. When, indeed, he is called the greatest figure of the 
Movement in which he was so long the chief fighting force we 
must demur. It is not only that his final action fatally con- 
demned his action precedent ; it is not only that the laurels of 
a deserter must, though he desert from the purest motives, 
always be something withered. But there was in that Move- 
ment a leader positively greater than he less, though not so 
very much less, in charm of style at his best ; still more retiring, 
less self-assertive, less attractive it may be personally, but a far 
greater theologian, a man of wider sympathies, of equally in- 
tense, if not equally imposing, character, and, above all, of 
unswerving loyalty. No full justice has yet been done to that 

leader, but it will be done some day. For there can 
Nei pu^! Dd hardly be a greater achievement than that a man in 

the hour of defeat, of desertion, and of disgrace, 
with friends flinching and turning against their own side, 
with the powers that be in Church and State arrayed against 
him, with every witling pointing the joke and every fool suggesting 
treachery, should remain undaunted and unshaken, should 
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through long years abide in quietness and in confidence, faith- 
ful through life and to death, and should, with an almost un- 
paralleled felicity, live to see the vast majority of his contempo- 
raries who united intelligence to churchmanship on his own 
side. That achievement and (for the gods are just) that felicity 
belonged, not to JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, but to Edward 
Bouverie Pusev. 



Scarborough j&vening wews. 

Cardinal NEWMAN is dead. The announcement will occasion 
widespread regret amongst every class of the community, and it 
is perhaps the best tribute to his Eminence that his death will 
be deplored by none more sincerely than those whose religious 
opinions were most firmly opposed to his own. The general 
expressions of sorrow at the loss of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN are 
due to he recognition that with him passes away one of the 
most striking and characteristic figures of a century which he 
did so much to stamp with his own earnestness of temper. 
As an ecclesiastic and a prince of the Roman Church the blank 
caused by his death may perhaps easily be filled, but as a 
student, a thinker, and a controversialist, his removal has left a 
gap which none can supply. We have to go back half-a-century 
to discover the period when NEWMAN filled the largest place in 
contemporary history. A product of that ecclesiastical revival 
in the Church of England, of which he himself was the most 
notable figure the movement associated with the names of 
Hurrell Froude, Pusey, and Keble he exerted an extraordinary 
influence on the religious thought of the time. * * * * * 
Even if he had not made himself a master of that field of 
thought and literature which saturated his mind with mysticism, 
the whole tenour of his life was that of an austere recluse for 
whom the natural surroundings were the cloister and the study. 
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NFAVMAN'S life was in many respects quite out of harmony 
with the spirit of the age a phrase for which he often expressed 
pity and contempt and yet no teacher of the century has 
occupied a more commanding position. Up to the day of his 
death he was looked up to as not only the most learned 
living Englishman, but as one of the most profound thinkers 
the country has ever produced. Men who contemned his 
dogmas have yet been compelled to admit that for range ot 
knowledge and intellectual force and subtlety combined, he 
stands incomparable amongst the writers of the time. Who is 
there that has read the "Apologia" or the "Grammar of Assent," 

The sway of a an d ^ ias not owne( ^ tne swav f a niighty mind? 

mighty mind ? To treat such productions lightly is the privilege of 
a narrow-minded and ignorant religiosity ; for the honest student 
and the truth-seeker everywhere they stand like monuments 
marking the conclusions of human thought on high matters 
delimitated by an intellect in comparison with which half the 
world's thinkers seem puny and weak. Looked at even from 
the most prejudiced standpoint, NEWMAN'S store of learning 
and his acuteness of thought render him a man of whom every 
Englishman has reason to be proud. We have said that with 
him "the times were out of joint." NEWMAN'S life 

The tinvjs > 

were out of W as spent in an era of unparalleled commercial 

development, of scientific discovery, and of all that 

is summed up in the words material progress. To one of his 

ascetic turn of mind these things were as nought. Science and 

commerce were to him in his spiritual seclusion the foes of that 

true religious revival which at one time of his life seemed so 

near, but which has long since, as it seems to most observers, 

perished of inanition. Few passages in his writings illustrate 

his cast of mind so well as that in which he met the charge 

against Catholicism that it was inimical to material 

Material pros- 
perity, prosperity. He did not deny the allegation, but he 

contended that "the Church considers the action of this world 
and the action of the soul simply incommensurate, viewed in 
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their respective spheres ; she would rather save the soul of one 
single wild bandit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, 
than draw a hundred miles of railroad through the length of 
Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform in its fullest details in every 
city of Sicily, except so far as these great national works tended 
to some spiritual good beyond them/' There is here revealed 
the true ecclesiastic. It is picturesque, but it is not practical. 
Such an utterance, it is clear, might well have been uttered four 
hundred years ago by an Italian preacher. From a St. Francis 
or a Savonarola it would have been natural enough ; but from 
the mouth of one whose lot was cast in a mercantile country it 
sounded strange and almost ecstatic. 

Perhaps the greatest result of NEWMAN'S life 
result of and teaching was that he has compelled educated 
and*teaching! * people to take a very different view of the Roman 
Catholic faith to that which was held fifty years ago. 
It is still open to the vulgar and the ill-informed to dismiss the 
old faith with a sneer or a Scriptural phrase : these are the class 
who are well content to have their thinking done for them. 
But these are not the men who set the mark of solidity on 
English character. There remains that smaller but more 
important class of people who prefer to think for themselves, 
and who endeavour, however imperfectly, to carry out the 
injunction to " Prove all things.'' As Pascal put it, they "search 
with many sighs." To these NEWMAN'S works must always be 
a source of delight. Here was a man of almost unexampled 
scholarship prepared to assert that the age of miracles was not 
past, and that to the faithful Church were still extended special 
proofs of divine favour. Out of place such an one might be, 
but there will always be room in the world for men of every 
shade of thought who feel that truth is the first essential, and 
that everything else is a secondary matter. The refusal to 
adjust his beliefs by the opinions of others, and his uncompro- 
mising adherence to views which were unpopular because they 
appeared to him to be true, are sufficient to preserve the name 
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of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN as one of the brightest figures of 
his time. 



Scots' bserver. 

The greatest master of English prose has gone from us. But 
Cardinal NEWMAN was more than an unequalled writer. Placed 
in the midst of the most Philistine, the most narrow-minded of 
nations, he conquered well-nigh universal esteem by the trans- 
parent integrity of his character. No one above the level of a 
ranting fanatic ventured to impugn his flawless 

His flawless 

honour. honour. He changed his creed, but he was con- 
sistent through all his mutations of belief. * * * * * * 
At length NEWMAN seceded from a Church which now seemed 
to him "the veriest of nonentities," a mere "civil establishment 
daubed with dogma," and Rome gained a convert the equal of 
Pascal in controversial skill, and a preacher as thrilling as 
Bossuet. Thereafter, he has written, he never had one doubt : 
he had no further history of religious opinions to narrate. His 
work thenceforth was twofold ; he strove to crush Liberalism on 
the one hand, and on the other to discomfit those who sought 
to engraft their private theories and their unauthorised interpre- 
tations upon the Catholic creed. By Liberalism he meant a 
very great deal more than the principles of any single political 
party. He meant a universal, anti-dogmatic, revolutionary 
movement which was sapping authority, blighting out reverence 
for human and divine law, giving ruinous licence to personal 
opinions, and driving the world headlong into social chaos and 
the valley of the dry bones of atheism. To repel this " flood 
TO i iberaii m ^ ^y ^^ e " ne opposed the barrier of dogma, and 

he opposed on dogma his belief was from the opening to the end 

of his life immovably grounded. He has been 

spoken of as one who uttered a siren-song to allure men to the 

Church of his adoption. He certainly never sought to throw 

seductive hazes round the Catholic Church, or to soften the 
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austere element in her teachings. There was no gentle mysti- 
cism, no relaxing piety, no voluptuous ecstasy in the belief of 
the man who taught 

"Christian, wouldst thou learn to love? 
First learn thee how to hate. ; ' 

The religious mind, so he taught, must be ever burdened and 
saddened by conscience, by a power in contrast with the enjoy- 
ment derivable from the exercise of the affections and from the 
perception of beauty. 

Men in whom the Christian conviction is a consuming, ever- 
burning passion, as it was with NEWMAN, are in general wont to 
turn to the Beyond. Compared to the tremendous issues in- 
volved in their religion, the cares and joys, the triumphs and the 
failures of the life of the world seem contemptible, perilous, and 
empty distractions. Others, again, who are deeply interested in 
the play of human character, in the marvels of civilisation, and 
in the pageant of Nature, may be far enough removed from 
scepticism, but are not likely to abide under the sway of 
religious conviction and the stress of the religious passion. But 
Hissenseofthe NEWMAN, with whom the sense of the Divine pre- 
Divine presence sence was so absorbing, so poignant, so heart- 
piercing as to be almost oppressing, to whom the world without 
God was " a vision to dazzle and appal/'' had an interest in the 
working of men's minds and in the spectacle of things so sympa- 
thetic at once and so keen that he might well have fashioned 
forth works of immortal imaginative art had not his soul been 
dominated to far other ends. He studied politics and science 
and literature ; he was a consummate musician ; it was said that 
there was hardly a topic on which he could not converse. He 
sympathised with greatness in all its manifestations. 

Sympathised r , M . , 

with greatness fhc fascination of his presence, his voice and 
m ail us mam- manner was irresistible. When at Oxford he was 

festations. 

the idol. of hundreds with whom Credo in Neiv- 
manuni became a byword. He was one of the most charming 
among talkers, never dogmatic, hardly ever didactic, passing 
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lightly and brightly from one subject to another, but at his best 
in the handling of serious matters. His senses were exquisitely 
keen ; when at Oxford, it is said that, though he rarely drank 
wine, yet so fine was his palate that it came to be his function to 
" taste " for the college cellar. 

Of the all-accomplished writer what new word is 

I he all-accom- 
plished writer- there to be said ? One or two men have shown an 

equal mastery of the English speech, but there is none other 
whose prose is at once so classically chaste and stately and so 
vibrating with passion. Persuasion, irony, denunciation, narra- 
tive, analysis, description all are at the command of this incom- 
parable artist. He is at once the most caustic and the most 
winning of writers. He can befool an opponent with delicate 
satire, and foil him and hurl him into logical bankruptcy with 
the closest, the most irresistible, argument. And, in another 
sphere of literary craft, he can bring before you the men of 
" august Athena " in a style as pure and stately as the marbles 
of their sculptors and as pellucid as the air they breathed. 

Much of the best prose of our day is suggestive of mosaic 
work, so elaborately are the words selected and set. But 
NEWMAN'S prose is like a perfect Greek landscape, with its pure 
outlines and unsullied skies and clear-cut hills and varying 
suffusions of exquisite violet light. And yet and yet ! It is 
saddening to think to what -jnds the wielder of this faultless 
weapon has employed it. Not by the most perfect dialectic, 
the most captivating literary art, can one hope to stem the tide 
of industrialism and science. It is as if one sought to check a 
steam roller with a damascened rapier. 



Cardinal XKW MAN'S death is universally introduced in the 
English Press with the words "We deeply regret to announce." 
It has grown to be almost a formal phrase ; but in Cardinal 
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NEWMAN'S case its employment is made in all sincerity, and the 
regret expressed will find an echo in every quarter 

Regret sincere 

of the land. Full of years has the Cardinal gone 
to his rest. Far beyond the allotted span of life has the Car- 
dinal stayed amongst us. " The days of our years are three 
score years and ten ; and if by reason of strength they be four 
score years yet is their strength labour and sorrow." With JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN dies the greatest theologian of the century ; 
and one of the sweetest of men. Though he embraced a creed 
which the mass of the people of this land reject, his country- 
men retained a reverence almost amounting to affection for him. 
At such a time as this it is more pleasing to dwell on the 
nobility, the gentleness, the saintliness of the man than to deal 
with controversies with which his name is inseparably associated. 
But the mark left by JOHN HEHRY NEWMAN on the record of 
the intellectual thought of the age is one which will never be 
effaced. For JOHN HENRY NEWMAN the night has gone, and 
fhe morn broken. The Roman Catholic Church mourns a man 
who was indeed a prince amongst his fellows; and the human 
race is the poorer for his loss. " Howl, fir tree, for the cedar 
is fallen. ! " 



SbielDs 

The life for which Dr. NEWMAN once so eloquently apologised 
using the " apology," of course, in its older and 

Apology. 

truer sense, as it was employed by Bishop Watson 
in his ''apology for the Bible," has at length come to a quiet 
end. The great preacher, writer, leader of men, died in his 
ninetieth year. It is odd to think that the furious controversies 
in which he formerly bore so active and distinguished a part 
will now be revived merely as recollections. They sound to us 
in these days like the noises of battle in the Arthurian poems 
of Lord Tennyson indistinct, confused, ghostly, afar off. The 
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The relative point of view has changed pretty nearly all round. 
Men do not look at things now as they did when the "Tracts 
for the Times " were issuing from the press. It is impossible 
to imagine that in these times a tempest of theologicai contro- 
versey could be raised by such a statement as that subscription 
to the thirth-nine articles is not incompatible with holding with 
many of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. * * * * 
Charles Kingsley, who rode at his theological antagonists pretty 
much as he rode after the hounds, without much regard to 
obstacles, and straight accross country, could never bring him- 
self to believe in the intellectual uprightness even of a man of 
such high character as Cardinal NEWMAN ; and it was, in fact, 
Kin sie ' s Kingslcy's blunt manner of assault which produced 

blunt assault, the "Apologia pro vita sua," in which NEWMAN 
laid before the world a wonderfully vivid description of the 
feelings, influences, and intellectual processes which led him to 
join the Church of Rome. The book was triumphant so far 
as its main object was concerned. It established NEWMAN'S 
character if this was ever doubted to any wide extent for 
unselfishness and sincerity. But it is a rather painful book to 
read. Minds which are not distinctively of the scholastic order 
are struck by the consideration that there must have been a 
great deal of unnecessary self-torture, that the great theologian 
now deceased had too much of the temper of Simeon Stylites 
when that saint was occupying his pillar, and that a more 
robust intellect would easily have broken through the web in 
which NEWMAN simply entangled himself more and more. 
The truth is that the Cardinal's mental arrange- 
mentai arrange- merits were so complex as to puzzle and confuse 

mentswereso evenhimself. If he had been thrown into parish 

complex. 

work in some big city, instead of continuing in the 
heated and, at that time, unhealthy atmosphere of Oxford, the 
whole tenour of his life must have been changed. But as things 
were, his soul became exhausted by intellectual subtleties and 
the constant workings of a mind which was itself incapable of 
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exhaustion. After all, his real reason for joining Rome was 
that he felt the need of some certitude against which to lean 
himself. Like Milton's angels, he was " in wandering mazes 
lost" until he became convinced that the only resting place on 
earth is in the bosom of an infallible church. Thenceforth he 
tortured himself no longer. Had his mind, when he joined 
the Church of Rome, continued to work on the same problems 
as had occupied him whilst he remained a member of the 
Church of England, he would infallibly have come back again, 
perhaps to make another reversion later on. But having once 
accepted the Roman Church as the final authority in religion 
there was no more self-questioning, and NEWMAN lived on at 
peace with himself, a remarkable spectacle to the world. His 
influence on English thought has been to a large 

His influence 

on English extent quite independent of his teachings and 

thought. ... . . . . 

religious opinions. 1 his may seem almost impos- 
sible when all that he has written has a distinct bearing upon 
religion, and yet on examination the statement will be found 
to be quite true. NEWMAN had, in the first place, an enor- 
mous personal influence, which, strong as it was in all cases, 
did not invariably, or even very commonly, result in carrying 
his disciples along the path that he himself pursued. There was 
a magnetic attraction about him, a sweetness such as scarcely 
another man in this century has possessed. In his old Oxford 
days he exercised a quite singular power over all who were 
then at the University, the greatest and the least. As he 
"Hush there's P assec ^ through streets and quadrangles, men said 
Newman.- to each other, ' ; Hush, there's NEWMAN." Perhaps 
his greatest service to mankind will prove to be that he formed 
character rather than convictions, that he moulded the dis- 
positions of men to a far greater extent than he influenced 
their opinions. Then, also, he had the power of a great style. 
Taking him altogether, he was our finest writer of English, 
not excepting Mr. Ruskin, for, in comparison, Ruskin is lacking 
in modulation of phrase, in intellectual restraint, and in grave 
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dignity of thought. As a theologian, probably, NEWMAN was 
least great ; as a writer his greatness is indisputable ; as a man 
whose austere earnestness was accompanied by the most un- 
usual beauty of character he was unquestionably one of the 
most de:ervedly distinguished figures of his age. 



It has been observed that NKWMAN was the Creator of the 
Church of England as it exists at the present day. This is, 
perhaps, the most serious impeachment that can be brought 
against him, for the Church of England at the present day is 
more narrowly intolerant than any of the sects. 



Speaker. 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S life was evenly divided between the 
Church of England and that of Rome. He was forty-five years 
of age when he left the English Church, and he died after forty- 
five years' service in the Church of his adoption. It is too 
early yet to say which of the two periods has had the greater 
influence on his own generation, or will contribute most to his 
own fame. NEWMAN himself -we pay him the homage of 
dropping all titles declared that the Oxford movement owed 
more to Keble's "Christian Year'- than to any other influence ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that any movement, political or 
religious, which is so fortunate as to command the services of a 
genuine poet gains an immense accession of strength. Men are 
moved by their imaginations and feelings more than by their 
reason, and it is to these that the poet makes his appeal. We 
are not disposed therefore to underrate the influence of the 
sweet singer of the "Christian Year." If any single man is to 
be picked out as the leading and stimulating spirit of the Oxford 
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movement, that man is undoubtedly NEWMAN. The movement 

was fortunate in the number of able and brilliant men who 

rendered it loyal and ungrudging service, but NEWMAN was the 

only man of real genius among them. It is possible 

The only real . . 11-1-1 

genius in the tnat even as a P oet posterity may rank him higher 
Oxford move- tnan Keblc. If he does not keep uniformly on 

ment. 

Keble's level, he has certainly soared to loftier 
heights. His keen, subtle, and resourceful dialectic was thus 
illuminated by the glow of his poetic temperament, and the 
personality of the man pervaded his work. There was not a 
leader among the Tractarians who could approach him in the 
gift of personal influence. It was not till after he left Oxford, 
as he tells us in a humorous passage in the "Apologia," that he 
. learnt that he was an object of imitation to crowds 

An object of J 

imitation. o f young men at the University. His dress, his 
gait, the pose ot his head, the play of his features, weae copied 
by his admirers. On one occasion he was obliged to wear a 
shoe with the heel turned down, on account of a chilblain, and 
it immediately became a fashion for a time among under- 
graduates who had fallen under his spell to go about with the 
heel of one shoe turned down. By way of reaction against the 
modern exaltation of preaching, the early Tractarians dis- 
As a couraged extempore sermons and all graces of de- 
preacher, livery. NEWMAN accordingly wrote all his sermons, 
and delivered them without gesture and nearly in monotone. 
Yet so vividly did the personality of the man speak through the 
tones of that silvery voice, that he managed to express more 
feeling by his monotone than other preachers could express by 
\s a writer ^ tne arts ^ orator y- And then, as a writer, his 
style is the perfection of that art which conceals art. 
It reads as if it grew out of his mind spontaneously and without 
effort, but is in reality the result of laborious training, and he has 
himself let us into the secret of its acquisition in one of the 
charming essays which he published while rector of the Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin. * * 
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But how shall we account for NEWMAN'S secession ? His was 
no ordinary conversion. He had surveyed the whole field of 
controversy between the English and Roman Churches, and had 
entered the arena and returned, as was thought, with the spoils 
of victory. Besides numerous essays dealing with the main 
points in dispute, he published a powerful attack upon the 
Roman position in a series of brilliant lectures. Yet, like the 
Sicambrian of old, he suddenly changed sides, " burning what 
he had adored, and adoring what he had burnt." NEWMAN'S 
conversion was probably due to many causes. He 

Newman s con- ; 

version due to was evidently afraid of his own intellect. A vein of 

many causes. 

scepticism lay at the bottom of his character, and he 
had the example of two brothers to warn him. Frank Newman 
passed from a fervid Evangelicalism to a pale theism without 
Christianity ; and the third brother, of whom the critics appear 
to be ignorant, became an atheist, and died a few years ago at 
Tenby, where he had for years lived the life of a recluse. 
NEWMAN therefore craved for some recognised authority to 
whom he could bow, and found it at last in Rome. And yet it 
was on rationalistic principles that he became a Roman Catholic. 
He knew history too well to be able to reconcile the modern 
Papal system with the Christianity of the first six centuries, 
which he had studied so carefully in writing his " History of the 
Arians," and he could not bend his conscience to the dictates of 
any authority until his reason was convinced. His faith 
demanded some sort of rational basis, and so he wrote his 
"Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine/' before he 
could accept the creed of Rome. Having thus satisfied his 
reason, he made his submission to Rome, and was satisfied. 
Then "for the first time," as he tells us in the i: Apologia," he 
" looked up at the Church of Rome from within." That 
admission reveals much. He had never looked up to the 
Church of England from within. He always viewed it from 
without, experimenting upon it and theorising about it, but 
never really yielding it the loyal submission of a son. But it is 
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probable that a more sympathetic treatment from those in 
authority would have prevented his secession. What a nature 
like his needed was sympathy and active service. The responsi- 
bility and duties of a bishop's office would have diverted his 
mind from unhealthy brooding, and left him no time or inclina- 
tion for spinning out theories. But instead of sympathy he 
received abuse, and was bidden to leave. How deeply he felt 
this treatment is shown in the last sermon he preached in the 
English Church. Even at this distance of time it is difficult to 
read passages like the following without emotion : 

" Oh, my mother, whence is this unto thee that thou hast good things 
poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and barest children yet darest 
not own them ? Why hast thou not the wish to use their services, and the 
heart to rejoice in their love? How is it that whatever is generous in 
purpose, or deep in devotion thy flower and thy promise falls from thy 
bosom, and finds no home within thine arms ? Who hath put this note upon 
thee, to have 'a miscarrying womb and dry breasts,' to be strange to thine 
own flesh, and thine eyes cruel towards thy little ones ? Thine own offspring, 
the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would toil for thee ; thou dost 
look upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou doth loathe as an offence ; 
at best thou dost but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy patience, 
self-possession, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. 
Thou makest them 'stand all the day idle,' as the very condition of thy 
bearing with them ; or thou biddest them begone where they will be more 
welcome ; or thou sellest them for nought to the stranger that passes by. 
And what wilt thou do in the end thereof?" 



Spectator. 

There are deaths yet to come which will agitate the English 
world more than Cardinal NEWMAN'S ; but there has been none, 
so far as we know, that will leave the world that really knew 
him with so keen a sense of deprivation, of a white star exting- 
uished, of a sign vanished, of an age impoverished, of a grace 
withdrawn. To many, and to many who are not Roman Cath- 
olics, it will seem the nearest approach in their own experience 
to what the death of the Apostle John must have been to the 
Church of the Pothers, when the closing words of his epistle, 
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Little children, keep yourselves from idols," were still ringing 

in their ears. Cardinal NEWMAN was one of those 

One wh> did W h did not lean on others, hut on whom others 

not lean on 

others, but on leaned. He has told us in his " Apologia " that Dr. 
U leaned "' Whately had attributed to him the ambition to be 

the head of a party, but he thought he had attri- 
buted it unjustly : " My habitual feeling then and since has 
been, that it was not I who sought friends, but friends who 
sought me. Never man had kinder or more indulgent friends 
than I have, but I expressed my own feeling as to the mode in 
which I gained them in this very year 1829, in the course of a 
copy of verses. Speaking of my blessings, I said : ' Blessings 
of friends, which to my door unasked, utihoped have come/ 
They have come, they have gone ; they came to my great joy, 
They went to my great grief. He who gave took away." Dr. 
Copleston said of Newman, " Nunquam minus solus, quam cum 
solus," and that is one reason why he leaves such a blank 
behind him. It is always the lonely spirit on which more social 

natures lean. And yet NEWMAN was quite right in 

Ambition never , , . . . . , A 

his weakness, saying that ambition was never his weakness. As- 
he himself confesses, he soon lost all hold of the 
Tractarian movement, and found it proceeding on lines of its 
own without much relation to his own wish or w r ill ; nor did it 
evidently trouble him to find that he had lost his hold of it. 
He speaks of a sense of relief rather than of a sense of 
mortification when he found himself, after the publication of 
Tract 90, posted up on the buttery-hatch of every College " like 
a discommoned pastry-cook." He found it hard enough to 
make out whither he himself was going ; but it was a much 
easier inquiry, and one less embarrassed by all sorts of moral 
perplexities, than it had been at the time when he felt himself 
more or less responsible for a whole host of other men's move- 
ments, and, indeed, for the action of a great party in the Church. 
He might have said of himself what he said of St. Gregory* 
Nazianzen in his own poem (Palermo, June i2th, 1833) : 
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" Thou couldst a people raise, but couldst not rule 

So, gentle one, 
Heaven set thee free, for, ere thy years were full, 

Thy work was clone ; 
According thee the lot thou lovedst best, 
To muse upon the past, to serve, yet be at rest." 

That was a lot which, for the last twenty years at least of his 
long life, Cardinal NEWMAN enjoyed. Yet, the mere knowledge 
that he was living in the quiet Oratory at Edgbaston helped men 
to realise that the spiritual world is even more real than the 
material world, and that in that lonely, austere, and yet gracious 
figure, God had made a sign to Great Britain that the great 
purpose of life is a purpose to which this life hardly more than 
introduces us. 

For it is impossible to find any life in this century so singly 
and simply devoted to spiritual ends as Cardinal NEWMAN'S. 
There have been more heroic lives, more laborious lives, more 
apparently beneficent lives, the lives of soldiers, martyrs, 
missionaries, all lived nobly in the sight of God, but none 
of them at once so detached from the common human 
interests, and yet so natural, genial, and human as NEWMAN'S. 
*#*#..#*# -.'- -;:- -x- * 

In fact, Cardinal NEWMAN, though he lived a life so detached 
from the ordinary pleasures and cares of this world that it is 
hardly intelligible to an ordinary Englishman who gives his 
was altogether wnole soul to those pleasures and cares, was 

human. altogether human. There was nothing in him of 
the spiritual pride and grandiosity of detachment from the world. 
He was detached from it in the simplest and most sensitively 
natural manner, as of one who was all compact of the tenderest 
fibres of human feeling, even though he did not permit himself 
to plunge into its passions and its fascinations. Yet how 
delicately, how truly he read human nature, its smallness as 
well as its greatness ; its eagerness about trifles ; its love of the 
finest gossamer threads which connect it with its kind ; its 
immense satisfaction in dwelling not merely on all the external 
incidents of life, but even on all the possible incidents which 
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might have been but were not, in building up in imagination 
the fortunes which some averted accident .vould have revolu- 
tionised if it had not been averted, in entering into the 
influences which made this or that man what he was, and might 
have made him richer or poorer if only some other not 
improbable event had occurred to modify his actual destiny; 
how exquisitely he depicted the stir of pleasurable emotion with 
which men reflect that in their youth they knew some great 
personage, or heard some great speech, and with which they 
felicitate themselves on having been so near the focus of a 
considerable drama as actually to touch one of its leading 
figures ; all this NEWMAN represented to himself and to his 
hearers and readers with a vivacity which made his own detach- 
ment from the world all the more impressive, his own passionate 
absorption in the spiritual interests of life all the more unique 
and emphatic. There was no finer genius than his for under- 
standing the gentle vividness, the happy reciprocal affections, 
the light play and irony and tender surprises of life. Yet when 
he was only thirty-two years old, he could truly write this of 

himself: 

' ; But Thou, dear Lord, 

Whilst I traced out bright scenes which were to come. 

Isaac's pure blessings and a verdant home, 

Didst spare me and withhold Thy fearful word ; 

Wiling me year by year, till I am found 

A pilgrim pale with Paul's sad girdle bound." 

Xcver surely was there an intellect which combined a happier 
and more delicate insight into the concrete side of life, with a 
larger and more daring grasp of its abstract truths, and of 
that fine and intricate middle region which connects the logic 
of facts with the logic of the understanding. 

For NEWMAN was very much more than a masterly thinker. 
There have been many more masterly thinkers of the kind 
which men call "systematic.'' But NEW MAX perceived more 
vividly than any English thinker of our century the weakness < 
of what is called systematic thought, and the faint influence 
exerted by any abstract system over the practical life of men. 
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There is no religious thinker in our country, we; will not say 
merely of the present century, but, so far as the present writer 
knows, of any century, who has apprehended more clearly how 
various and how mixed and unrecognised by men in general, are 
the elements of motive and perception which go to make up 
Pncticai-enitis P rac ^ ca ^ genius, the genius for dflitig successfully 
the great what most men only try to do and wish to do. The 

source of his ... 

religious implicit reason by which those are practically guided 
influence. ^ Q succecc ] j n w ]-, at tne y attempt, as distinguished 
from the explicit theoretic reason with which they are formally 
furnished by those who profess to educate them and to fit them 
for their actual careers, had never been analysed by ny English 
thinker as it was analysed by XKWMAX, especially in the Oxford 
University Sermons ; and this, indeed, was the great source of 
his religious influence. As he measured rightly the width of the 
chasm between blundering good intentions and social tact, the 
immense distance between practical genius and the formal 
theoretic teaching of which men of practical genius make so 
little, so he had apprehended clearly the immeasurable gulf that 
divides real religious motive from the formal appeals which are 
supposed to produce religious habits of mind. He delineates 
again and again the utter dreariness with which the mere men- 
tion of the word " religion " fills the heart of young people, and 
what is more, he knew how to charm that dreariness away, how 
to fill the heart with gratitude, with devotion, with ardent zeal, 
with loving ambition. He knew the awakening effect of pre- 
senting to his hearers what was the actual life of the primitive 
Church, and asking them how far that life resembled the life of 
religious faith of our own day. He knew how to prick with his 
irony the sluggish will, how to move with his pathos the obtuse 
heart, how to transfer, in short, his own reality of insight into the 
actual life depicted in the New Testament to those who had so 
accustomed themselves to hear of it without realising it, that it 
had lost all vivid practical meaning for them altogether. He 
insists in many of his University sermons on the difference 
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between a really great General's appreciation of the facts of a 
campaign and the theoretic General's idea of the formal treat- 
ment of those facts, between a really practised climber's 
command of the various points at which he can make his way 
up a precipice, and the inexperienced man's futile conception of 
the proper way to climb it ; and he himself showed just the same 
piercing vision into the most effective ways of moving men to be 
Christians, which he ascribed to the military genius in his insight 
into the true treatment of a campaign, or to the mountaineer 
in his mastery of the deftest way of scaling an apparently inac- 
cessible rock. And he could not only do this -he could 
analyse the mode in which it was done. He could justify 
theoretically the potent implicit reason of man against the fruit- 
less and formal explicit reason. He could show how much 
more powerful was the combination of humility, trust, imagina- 
tion, feeling, perception, in apprehending the revealed mind and 
will of God, than the didactic and formal proofs to which the 
popular religious appeals of our day usually have recourse. 
Never was there a bolder appeal than his to the craving of the 
heart for a great example, never was there a more delicate mix- 
ture of reason and imagination than his in stirring up the heart 
to great resolves. His practical sermons illustrated in the most 
powerful way what the University Sermons philosophically 
analysed and justified. He was much more than a great 
thinker a great thinker who could wield that "zigzag lightning 
of the brain " which presses home the thought it gauges and 
measures. 

Of NEWMAN'S literary style it is hardly possible to speak too 
highly. It was so pure and delicate that it fascinates even those 
who have least sympathy with his intellectual and moral creed. 
Mr. John Morley, himself master of one of the purest styles in 
England, spoke of it only two or three months ago as an illus- 
tration of the perfect style. NEWMAN'S English was simple, 
graceful, subtle, real ; and it often displayed all these groat 
qualities at once. There was passion in it, and yet there was 
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that pleading, subdued tone which chastens and softens passion. 
and moulds ii to all the tenderest purposes of life. 



We have lost in some respects our greatest Englishman in 
Cardinal NEWMAN clearly the greatest master of English style, 
probably him whose life has been more completely the outcome 
of consistent, deep, and coherent purpose, than that of any other 
man of genius whom this century of our history has seen. No- 
where has there been a life so completely all of a 

No life so com- 
pletely all of a piece, so patiently caryed out of one pure block of 

piece. 

purpose, as Cardinal NEWMAN'S. As the writer in 
the Guardian says, whether as Evangelical in his boyhood, or 
as High Churchman in his youth, or as Roman Catholic in his 
maturity and old age, his one idea has been to get back to the 
life of the New Testament, and to realise it in a sense in which 
neither Evangelicals, nor High Churchmen, nor Roman Catho- 
lics have contrived to realise it as yet. 



Staffordshire Cbronicle. 

The one event which has overshadowed every other topic 
That stran*ei *^ s wee ^ nas ^ )een the death of Cardinal NEWMAN 
luminous per- that strangely luminous personality which has 

sonality. 

been so closely identified with a great historical 
epoch in the religious life of England. Although for nearly half 
a century he has been buried as it were in the bosom of an alien 
church, his intimate connection with the great upheaval of 
feeling and thought in the history of the Anglican Church, 
known as the Tractarian Movement, has carried down to our 
later day a strange interest in his life and work. His intellect- 
ual and religious eminence have equally contributed to the 
widespread feeling of affection and reverence manifested for the 
deceased Cardinal amongst adherents of every shade of religious 
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belief in this country. The genuine expression of sorrow called 
forth throughout the land by his death testifies the deep and en- 
during impression his individuality made on the popular mind, 
as well as to the extent of his influence on the spiritual and 
intellectual life of his country. A many-sided man, 

Great on every i 

side. ne was S reat on every side or aspect of his charac- 
ter. He was a preacher of singular eloquence and 
persuasion, and a writer of the very highest distinction, with 
unrivalled dialectical skill ; nevertheless, the comparatively 
narrow limits of his sphere of action and period of activity 
compel us to look for the reason of his universal popularity and 
influence elsewhere, and this we think will be found in the senti- 
ment of his fellow countrymen that above all, he 
Englishman. was a g reat Englishman. The strength and dignity, 
the simplicity and sweetness of his character were 
conspicuously reflected in his writings ; but the qualities and 
virtues appealed less powerfully to his countrymen than the 
grandeur of soul which made him content to find in a life of 
self-sacrifice and obscurity the truest opportunities for dutiful 
service to God and man. 



Stanftarb. 

THK announcement of the death of Cardinal NEWMAN will cause 

a profound sensation throughout the civilized world. It is no 

One of the exaggeration to say that one of the greatest names in 

greatest names the history of two Churches is now enrolled among 

in the history 

of two the deathless dead. His end was a euthanasia. He 
died full of years and honours, at the patriarchal age 
of 89. an object of esteem and admiration to thousands who had 
no sympathy with his religious views, even in the form which 
they originally wore, and to thousands more who, far from 
being Romanists or Anglicans, neither professed nor called 
themselves Christians. It was the singular lot of this great and 
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remarkable man to attract to himself, though for widely 
different reasons, the respect of the most opposite Schools and 
Parties, and to win the love and applause of theological antago- 
nists who hated each other with the hatred that is a proverb. 
****** 

NEWMAN'S position in ecclesiastical history is one 

N T I:\VM AN s 

position in o f peculiar interest. It stands out in clear relief, 
history." unlike that of many other great men whom it is so 
difficult to classify or define. 

* * * -x- -x- * 

NEWMAN, without any seeking of his own, became 
the natural leader of Party, and with the aid of deeply 
learned coadjutors, and brilliant and devoted lieutenants, 
produced an effect throughout the country which eclipsed for a 
time almost every subject of public interest. With what rare 
skill, with what power, with what beauty, with what mingled 
sweetness and satire, simplicity and subtlety, he worked out his 
great scheme, England will long remember, and old men will 
long repeat to their children. Then, when he had all but per- 
fected his weapon, it broke suddenly in his hands, and left him 
defenceless before his enemies. The story is equal to any 
romance that was ever written, and may hereafter furnish 
materials to the poet or the novelist scarcely inferior in dramatic 
capabilities to the great events of the Seventeenth Century. 

What would have been the progress and the ultimate goal of 

the Tractarian movement, had NEWMAN remained in the 

Church of England to inspire and direct it, is a question of 

inexhaustible interest, but of almost hopeless obscurity. We 

know that as a controversial writer he had no 

As a controver- 
sial writer lie match : that he would have been a bold man who 

had no match. 

ventured to cast ridicule on Ritualism, if NEWMAN 
had been in arms to defend it, and retort on the assailant with 
all that wealth of mockery and irony which overwhelmed 
KINGSLEY and ACHILLI. And we know also that NEWMAN, 
while still fighting for the Via Media, foresaw that if it was to 
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succeed a richer Ritual must be gradually introduced. When 
we reflect on the success which the High Church Party, inclu- 
ding the more moderate Ritualists, have achieved without 
NEWMAN'S assistance, it seems not impossible that they might 
have won over the whole nation, had he been in the midst of 
them. But, on the other side of the account, we have to place 
Much of NEW- the fact that much of NEWMAN'S popularity, and 

MAN'S popu- . - 

larity arose influence, and prestige arose, strange to say, Irom 
from his joining ^ f t f his j o j n j ng t h e Roman Church, and 

the Roman * 

[Church. might not otherwise have existed in anything like 
iisseif.sacn the game Degree. What is the value of his work to 
the Church of his adoption, she can tell better than we can. 
But his pure and lofty character is the common property of us 
all. Both those whom he left and those to whom he came 
may profit by his example. He voluntarily embraced a life of 
obscurity in devotion to what he believed to be the truth, when 
he might have been for another generation the most powerful 
man in the Church of England, and the reconstructor, perhaps, 
of the great Anglican system which was dropped at the 
Revolution. A splendid career lay before him when he retired 
from St. Mary's to Littlemore, there to mature the resolve 
which had been gradually taking possession of his mind, to give 
up all and follow what seemed the voice of divine truth. No 
English Churchman will doubt that he will have his reward, 
and no English layman but will deplore the death of a great 
and lofty genius, and the extinction of a high and noble life. 



Star. 

THE news of the death of Cardinal NEWMAN will awake many 
echoes some distant, some strangely near in many memories. 
Had NEWMAN died at any moment during the last forty years, 
his loss must have seemed to bear away from our midst one of 
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the great masters of life. How is it that we now 

How is it that 

\ve now think think of him ? To many Englishmen the music 
of his eloquence, and the still more magic music of 
his career, will have but a faint sound, like the notes of a great 
organ heard from afar. To others it will seem mixed with the 
deepest harmonies of their being. The men and women whom 
he carried away in his revolt against what, for want of a better 
word, we may call the " new spirit," and those who were swept 
into far different paths, are like him dead and gone, and, unlike 
him, many of them are forgotten. 

****** 
But still NEWMAN has lived on. Still we have seemed to 
realize the ideal spiritual beauty which affected MATTHEW 
ARNOLD as he heard NEWMAN in St. Mary's pulpit discoursing 
of the "beatific vision/' Why is this? 

Not perhaps because NEWMAN was very largely understood 
and appreciated by the mass of his countrymen who are non- 
Catholics. To them the great popular figure in Anglo 
Catholicism has been Cardinal MANNING, who has supplied the 
complement of all the qualities popular sympathy, interest in 
the world's everyday work, and a passionate desire to translate 
his religion into the common life of the people which NEWMAN 
lacked. Nor can it be said that a very large proportion of his 
countrymen have toiled up the intellectual steeps, and leaped 
the wild precipices of thought, by which Cardinal NEWMAN led 
the readers of the " Grammar of Assent." His poems have- 
no doubt had a wider and more domestic influence. What 
weary and much-travelled soul has not found refreshment from 
the most beautiful hymn that ever was written, " Lead, kindly 
Light ? " What more delicate vision of the mysteries of death 
and after-death is to be found than in the " Dream of 
Gerontius ? " Yet, it can hardly be said that NEWMAN has, 
even in these works, come very closely home to the hearts of 

what i the ms countr y men - What, then, we ask again, is the 

secret of his secret of his great influence; what are the corn- 
great influence. 

ponents of the spell which he holds over us, and 
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which is so strong now in the moment of his death ? 
AS the saint. They are, we think, twofold. First, it is as 
the saint, not as the profound scholar, the subtly ingenious 
critic, the master of musical speech, the constructor of new or 
newly-adapted systems of metaphysical thought, that NEWMAN 
has kept and will keep his hold on our imaginations. In this 
busy, material, striving and crying age, NEWMAN revived in his 
beautiful personality and serenely-ordered life what seemed a 
dead and gone ideal. He retired within himself, seeking to 
realise the truths of which, as he said in a memorable passage, 
though nature and reason seemed to contradict them, his 
" whole being was full." So the Birmingham Oratory came in 
time to fill the place in the Englishman's fancy of the hermits' 
cave of early Christian days. The messages that came from it 
had often the air of chill aloofness from the world's beliefs and 
doings which were the distinctive mark of NEWMAN, as of that 
other great Englishman, Ruskin. NEWMAN laid a cool hand 
on the feverish pulses of our life, and we felt the touch. The 
simplicity of the man's life, the solemnity of his tones, his 
marvellous spiritual history, his wondrous influence over his 
contemporaries of an earlier day, all helped to bring to life again 
the old notions of saintship. Manning brought to men's 
minds the more active heroes of Catholicism the Anselms, 
the Savonarolas, the ecclesiastical statesmen and workers. 
NEWMAN was St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar, holding con- 
verse with things that were far apart from our busy life in 
market, on platform, and even in the pulpit. 

As with NEWMAN'S spiritual, so with his intellectual influence. 
His inner life. He rightly likened his inner life to a journey, the 
object of which was to find a final goal and place of rest. He 
found it. Others never did never will -never can. They toil 
on, pursuing the white bird, Truth, like the climber in the 
beautiful apologue in Olive Schreiner's beautiful book ; and, 
at the end of all their toilings up the mountains, they arc happ\ 
if a single feather (alls on their bosoms. NEWMAN was not of 
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this type. He had seen of the travail of his soul, and was 
satisfied. He had found the " beatific vision," and men 
walking without it seemed to him to be outside the circle of 
light and happiness and true knowledge. To no man living in 
any age has it perhaps been given so finely and fully to grasp 
his intellectual ideals -to be always in sight of the " kindly 
light " that led him on through "moor and fen." over "crag 
and torrent "-and to realise them in a more beautiful and 
consistent life. 



St. Ibelens newspaper. 

My work is done, 
My task is o'er, 
And so I come, 

Taking it home, 
For the Crown is won, 

Alleluia, 
For evermore. 

Dream of Gerontiits. 

So Cardinal NEWMAN wrote, and now at the ripe age of 89 
years he has gone, taking his work home. There are few men 
dead or living who have a greater sheaf of well gathered work to 
show as the result of their labours through a well-spent life. 

* To-day every creed and class 

is giving utterance to the warmest eulogiums, and Cardinal 
NEWMAN is placed in one of the high niches of fame as an 
admirable character, and one of the brightest and chastest 
writers of pure English. 



St. James's <5a3ette. 

An English In Cardinal NEWMAN we lose an English writer 

N V" "hi* best ^ * ne verv highest distinction r.nd a teacher of 

distinction. commanding influence ; but his work in both kinds 

-in the former certainly- was done some time before he died. 
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It was not death, but old age and those retired and reposeful 
habits of life which old age makes a necessity for some 
natures that withdrew that potent personality and that im- 
pressive figure not only from the ranks of controversy but 
from the field of letters. No one has arisen to 

No one has 

arisen to write write like NEWMAN sillCC NEWMAN ceased tO 
like Newman. i i vi i i 

write, and none such is likely to arise within 
any less period of time than commonly divides the great 
masters in literature from one another. If the great literary 
artist has been taken from us. the perfect models which he 
has bequeathed to us remain behind and are imperishable. 
We only wish that but a fraction of the orators who have 
been, and will shortly be, doing lip-service to that noble 
style unequalled in any era of our language for its com- 
bination of strength, grace, and dignity could be persuaded 
to cultivate those qualities in which it abounds and to chasten 
those which it eschews. But that, unhappily, there is little 
likelihood of our seeing, and, least of all, of our seeing it in 
that department of literature in which the author of the 
" Parochial Sermons'' put forth his utmost power. With a 
few, a very few, exceptions we might almost say with only 
one exception so marked as to assure us of the survival of 
the great academic tradition of which NEWMAN was the 
supreme representative- contemporary homiletic oratory is 
drifting, as far as the emotional religiosity of our day has 
already drifted, from those landmarks of simplicity and sanity 

which this great classic of the pulpit ever kept 

This great 

classic of the in view. One thinks of the sort of language in 
which the more " popular " of popular preachers 
delight to clothe the sort of ideas which their auditors best 
love to contemplate ; and one finds a difficulty in believing 
that they and the late "Dr. NEWMAN of S. Mary's" are 
really practitioners of the same sacred art. That eloquence 
which knew how to flow so ardently without ever becoming 
flamboyant, that exquisite familiarity of address which never 
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stumbled into the slipshod colloquial, that old-world simplicity 
of speech which yet never carried homeliness to affectation, that 
resolute plainness of construction which so unerringly avoided 
its besetting pitfalls, which never failed of charm in seeking 
after force, or, as happens so often to it in inferior hands, gave 
us " instead of beauty, baldness ; " it is not merely that the 
latter-day orator or writer on things religious fails to unite in his 
own style this remarkable array of uncommon qualities. It is 
that there is not among these qualities from the power of 
keeping rhetoric clear of " gush " down to the power of pre- 
serving simplicity from descent into bathos which does not 
seem totally alien to every tendency of the religious literature 
of the day. 



It is impossible at the close of the week in which he died to 
open one's lips on literary topics without a word to record the 
passing away of so great a writer of English -so great a master, 
in his own phrase, of the twofold Logos, the thought and the 
word, distinct but inseparable from each other. 

With the true NEWMAN style is altogether an intellectual 
grace ; and so far as it is sensuous at all, the affinity is rather 
with the art of music than with the art of painting, which has 
had so large and often so disastrous an influence over the 
literary style of this century. NEWMAN was, in fact, himself 
musical though that may not have had much to do with his 
literary style. 

Style that is, no doubt, NEWMAN'S supreme distinction as 
a man of letters. It has become very much the 

Newman's sup- . 

reme distinc- fashion to praise that style, though it has not yet 
tl0 ofkt^ers. an become the foshion to copy its excellence. For 
the matter of that, it is, no doubt, inimitable. 
Men have talked, NEWMAN complained, as if one man could 
do the thought and another the style ; as if fine writing were 
an addition from without to the matter treated of a sort of 
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ornament superinduced, or a luxury indulged in, by those who 
had time and inclination for such vanities. Could they really 
think, he wondered, that Homer or Pindar or Shakspeare or 
Dryden or Walter Scott was accustomed to aim at diction 
for its own sake, instead of being inspired with his subject 
and pouring forth beautiful words because he had beautiful 
thoughts ? This was surely too great a paradox to be borne. 
What thought NEWMAN had himself taken about diction, for 
diction's sake, he took in his 'prentice clays. At fourteen or 
fifteen he imitated Addison, he told the students of the Irish 
Catholic University ; when he was seventeen he wrote in the 
style of Johnson ; about the same time he fell in with the 
twelfth volume of Gibbon, and his ears rang with the cadence 
of his sentences, and he dreamed of it for a night or two. 
Then he began to make an analysis of Thucyclides n Gibbon's 
style. 



St. Stephen's IReview. 

THE DEATH of CARDINAL NEWMAN carries away one of the 
greatest spirits of our age from the world of living men. His 
His gigantic gigantic intellect is recognised by men of all sects 

intellect. an( ^ parties ; but it is comparatively few only who 

grasp w r hy NEWMAN was such a force in the days of our fathers, 

and why his name has been so mighty in our own 

Why his name J ' J 

has been so day, even although his work was over. NEWMAN'S 

influence is not due to the fact that he became a 

Roman Catholic and a Cardinal. It is not again due to the fact 

that he was at one time the leader of the advanced section of 

the English High Church school. None ever spoke of him as 

they do of the Ritualist preachers of to-day. NEWMAN'S fame 

as men will some day realise, rested on the fad that 

lie was above ^ above his age, that while other men were 

his aj;'_ j . 

content to except the popular doctrines of ihe 
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moment as containing implicit truth, NEWMAN seemed to 
think that neither in politics nor religion the England of forty 
years ago, with its Evangelical services, its Cobdenite political 
economy, and its Manchester school politics, possessed the 
truth in a greater measure than any other age. With a courage 
and chivalry that was never rivalled in the history of the world, 
he and his friends appealed to the unimaginative and common- 
place generation to go for guidance to the old faith and piety of 
the Middle Ages. And on their generation they effected a 
work which will never be forgotten. True it is they did not 
bring back the faith of the Middle Ages, but they did teach to 
mankind that the past has still its sacred lessons, and that man 
does not live for gain alone. As Matthew Arnold long ago 
observed, the Manchester school, and the old-fashioned Evan- 
gelicalism which was the religious aspect of the old-fashioned 
Liberalism, have passed away before a purer ideal in religion 
and politics, killed by the great spiritual movement of which 
NEWMAN was the leader. What will be the fate of the Church 
which NEWMAN left, or of the Church which he joined, no man 
can say ; but this fact at least is certain, that in all develop- 
ments of English thought whether religious, political, or literary. 
His influence his influence will be felt for many a generation to 
come. Of all the illustrious sons whom Oxford has 
given to the world during the present century, none 
will leave so great a memory behind. 



tion to come. 



" Lead, Kindly Light " ; and lo ; the Light hath led 
Whither his soul in harvest-time hath sped. 
The Gleaner, glancing down upon the field, 
Saw the dead fruit that living fruit did yield ; 
Then gathered to His arms the empty husk, 
When shadows deepened, and the clay was dusk. 

"Lead, Kindly Light": The lamp is burning now 

In full effulgence on thy saintly brow ; 

And o'er thy thought -worn visage gleams the ray 
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That juvcnates through all unending day. 
Not unto us is given to praise or blame, 
Our Maker knows, and He will mete thy fame. 

" Lead, Kindly Light"; nor earth, nor cloud, nor sea 
Can dim the lustre of the life of thee, 
Nor in thy death can darkling envy thrust 
One dart into the tomb which holds thy dust. 
Father, and friend, and Cardinal, we bow 
Our heads, before the pall-draped coffin now. 



Stock J6i*cbanse. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN removes a great Englishman. 
He was not quite the saint, or the genius that his admirers 
describe, but he was a great theologian, a master of English, a 
man of pure life, who never aimed at self-aggrandisement. 
Whether his services to England were great may be doubted, 
and as to his writings, not one in a hundred of the people who 
are raving about his character and career has read a page of 
them. But that was not his fault. May peace be with him. 



Scbool Cbuoniclc. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is no longer amongst men. The 
morn has dawned for him of which he taught us to sing : 
" And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

The man who never willingly gave up a friend has already 

.been greeted by troops of friends that had preceded him to the 

eternal shore. * * * >k Before the publication of the 

" Apologia," many supposed him to be an insidious teacher, 

leading his disciples on to conclusions to which he designed to 

bring them, while carefully concealing his purpose. But he was 
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in fact, the most transparent of men. Singularly free from am- 
bition, except the ambition of usefulness, lowly hearted, simple 
in his tastes, a poet, a mystic, and an eminent example of un- 

worldliness, he has become to thousands outside his 
A Enoch in own communion a modern Enoch who lived and 

walked with God. 

NEWMAN'S secession to Rome becomes intelligible enough to 
those who follow the track of his mental history. Intellectually 
he shared the sceptical bias of his brother. Unshaken and 
unshakeable as his own convictions were they did not rest upon 
intellectual grounds. Indeed, he seems to have accepted 
Hume's famous argument against the credibility of miracles as 
logically sound, and in the imperfection of the outward evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity, he discovered an argument 
for the Catholic theory of the Church as a Living Body through 
which Christ himself still speaks to us. Roman Catholicism 
supplied him with an intellectual justification for a faith which 
possessed him he knew not how. 

Froude gives some striking illustrations of his preaching. On 
one occasion he had been describing some of the incidents of 
our Lord's Passion, when he suddenly paused. For a second 
or two there was a breathless silence. Then, in a low clear 
voice, of which the faintest tone was audible in the farthest 
corner of the great church of St. Mary's, he said, " Now, I bid 

you recollect that He to whom these things were 
shock. done was Almighty God.' ? It was as if an electric 

stroke had gone through the church, as if every 
person present understood for the first time the meaning of what 
he had all his life been saying. The real faith of not a few of 
his hearers dated from that moment. * * * * * * * 

He has longed ceased to exert any influence on 
HiS dont I0ng En S lish society. His work for good and for ill has 

long been done. He has outlived religious preju- 
dices and animosities. By his hymn, " Lead, kindly Light," 
he is endeared to tens of thousands who share his faith without 
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participating in his superstitions. As to how far his writings 
will continue to influence religious thought, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, but probably their work is also done. The 
memory of his pure and beautiful life, will, however, remain, 
and the estimate of his noble character will be enhanced as the 
controversies in which his energies were spent are left farther 
and farther behind. 



Sussej: 2)ail\? IRews. 

The great Cardinal continues to fill the newspapers, and it is 
clear that, though dead, he is destined to live long in the 
memory of the world which his presence honoured. When 
one remembers the bitterness, the ferocity even, with which he 
was attacked years ago, it is good to read the words that have 
been written of him these last few days. The " Apologia " 
remains the most wonderful work of its kind in any language, 
and had Cardinal NEWMAN written nothing else it would still IK- 
difficult to appreciate the literary standard of the person in the 
Times who has pronounced him a failure as a writer. 
AS a writer. stran g e judgment for any critic to arrive 



at who must be supposed to have read not only the " Apologia 
pro Vita Sua," but the " Parochial Sermons," the " Essay on 
Assent," the Miscellaneous Essays, and the " Discourses Ad- 
dressed to the Catholics of Dublin." It may be questioned 
whether any English man of letters ever wrote a style more 
pure, more subtle, more direct, more simple, more exquisitely 
harmonious than NEWMAN'S ; and scattered up and down 
throughout his voluminous works are passages which, for fine- 
ness and strength of imagination and perfection of expression, 
are scarcely to be matched, and arc assuredly not surpassed in 
our language. 
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A great Englishman and another of the saints of God has 
AH christen- P assed to ms peace. When JOHN HENRY NEW- 
dom mourns. M AN laid down his long and immortal life's work he 
was surrounded by young men, any one or all of whom would 
joyfully have given up his own life if it had been possible by 
such sacrifice to prolong yet a little while the life of the greatest 
theologian and one of the greatest thinkers of this century. 
No one who knows anything of the Brothers at the Oratory of 
S. Philip Neri can doubt this for a moment. Their love for 
their illustrious and aged chief has scarcely a parallel in these 
days * * * Not in England only but throughout Christen- 
dom the death of Cardinal NEWMAN will inspire a feeling of 
reverent sorrow. He was in his ninetieth year, and it might be 
said that his work was done ; but it is not in human nature to 
say " Farewell !" without a feeling of grief to such a pure and 
The foremost ^ or i us spirit ^ n tne Christian Church he was the 
man of his foremost man of his age among the English speak- 

age. 

ing race, and it is generally agreed among all the 
most competent critical authorities that he stood before all living 
prose writers as the master of the English language. All may 
not agree with his opinions on theological subjects, but he has 
at any rate given those opinions to the world embalmed in- the 
imperishable amber of his style. In the English language there 
is nothing more beautiful than the literary workmanship of the 
dead Cardinal's Apologia pro Vita Sua a book which with its 
exquisitely felicitous and touching dedication at the end, in the 
old-fashioned way, to the Brothers of St. Philip Neri, can surely 
never die. This is neither the time nor the place to discuss 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S theological opinions. But, though he left 
the Anglican Church, no intelligent Anglican Churchman ever 
ceased to entertain for him feelings of respect and admiration. 
Nobody who knows the history of the convulsive years prior to 
the publication of Tract 90, when Cardinal NEWMAN was 
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severely censured by those in authority for writing what is being 
written and said daily now by thousands of Anglican Church- 
men, can doubt that the Bishops absolutely drove him out of 
the English Church. Many of these Bishops seemed utterly 
incapable of sympathising with the great-souled poet-thinker, 
who just then gave the Christain Church the undying hymn : 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home : 
T/.'ad Thou me or. 



alette. 

Everybody is reading just now about the great ecclesiastic, 

Cardinal NEWMAN. The idol of the literary -religious people for 

nearly two generations, John Henry NEWMAN has 

Newman has 

exercised a exercised a potent spell which is hardly explained, 
11 spe ' either by his charming style, or the depth and cor- 
rectness of his thinking. Indeed, to the present generation 
the unique position he has held in the estimation of the refined 
and cultured, is somewhat of a puzzle, which is far from being 
solved by a perusal of his writings. And old admirers and wor- 
shippers at the NE\VMAN shrine, on re-reading the great Car- 
dinal's writings in the light of later days and newer movements, 
are obliged to fall back upon his superb personality to explain 
the wonderful impression he made on men of light and leading. 
But though it has, naturally, been the fashion for the last few 
days to overpraise the genius, and exaggerate the influence ot 
NEWMAN, every candid lover of English literature and moral 
greatness will admit that his writings, both for their excellence 
of composition and of .sentiment, are worthy of a foremost place 
in the estimation of iv.mlishmen. 
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Cablet. 

Causes were in operation, quite apart and distinct from the 
personality of NEWMAN, to bring about a second spring of the 
The personality Church in England as throughout Europe. But the 
of Newman, personality of NEWMAN was, in its variety of gifts 
and power of fascination, transcendent. He has been compared 
in the commanding outlook of his genius to Csesar, and in the 
fiery keenness of his thought to Dante. Much, indeed, there 
was in him that resembled Cresar, though in so different a 
sphere ; his grace and clearness of speech, his loyalty to friends, 
immeasurable daring, and natural tone of supremacy. With 
Dante it is curious to remark that he never felt a conscious 
sympathy, and could not read the " Divina Commedia." Yet 
his own " Dream of Gerontius," whi :h will outlast everything of 
his but the " Apologia," has many of the qualities that are 
characteristic of the Florentine. What gave his secession its 
unique value was the height to which he had risen as a complex 
and subtle genius, as poet, preacher, historian, controversialist, 
theologian, and saint. For he was all these at once, and every 
one of them in extraordinary measure. And without parade or 
self-consciousness he manifested them all in the medium of a 
lucid English that for transparency, depth, and colouring, for 
the brightness of its irony, its idiomatic strength, the tenderness 
of its pathos, the happy turn of its slightest phrase, and the bold 
yet classic rendering of every mood and feeling, remains at this 
Most perfect ^ay s i m pty unrivalled as the most perfect prose of 

prose. this, or perhaps, of any century. 
The question that NEWMAN brought home to the hearts and 
business of Englishmen was this : If so richly endowed a mind 
can submit itself to Rome, what argument is left for the average 
intellect whereby to withstand those peremptory claims ? If, 
again, not even his genius could save the "Via Media" from 
destruction, where is there standing-ground for the many who 
hate or despise the Papal Church, yet shrink from unbelief and 
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desire to remain Christians ? His conversion 

The question 

raised by New- implied that the problems of the age, instead of 
man ^ nver " being dwarfed to petty strifes about the meaning or 
non-meaning of articles, had assumed their true 
dimensions. The force on one side was seen to be religious 
Liberalism ending in " each man his own church and his own 
creed ; " while on the other there came forth an imperial, self- 
asserting authority, speaking in the name of a present Christ, 
and suffering neither rival nor rebellion because it held the keys 
of eternity. In his own person NEWMAN had stated and 
resolved the great dilemma : either Christianity is a human 
invention destined to have its day, or the primal indefectible 
Christianity is the Roman Church. It was fitting that he should 
have advanced to his conclusion by sure steps though slow, that 
logic, and history, and the voice of conscience should play their 
several parts, and the evidence be weighed, and objections 
tested, and passion laid to rest ; for the process through which 
genius arrives at truth is in this way shortened for the many 
that come after. What was done in those ten years between 
1833 an d 1843 was done once for all; and the track in the 
wilderness has grown to be a clear pathway since. 

To speak of the forty volumes, large and small, in which his 
message to the world is contained, would be impossible now, if 
His we are to do them justice. They range through all 

writings. the forms of literature and touch upon innumerable 
questions. Occasional in their origin, and often hurried in 
their composition, each of them has still upon it the highly- 
wrought finish that is proper to a classic, and, whether the 
movement of their periods be solemn or swift, their melodious 
rhythm, graceful poise, ani consummate ease of expression are 
such that a reader may well believe he has something like the 
finest Greek prose before him. A wonderful light dwells upon 
the pages of the Oxford Sermons, the Essay on Justification, the 
Sermons to Mixed Congregations, and the Dream of Gerontitts. 
In the Catholic period of his life there seems added a deep 
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warm colouring, and a power of terrible imagery, as though the 
stern drawings of an Albert Diirer had been suddenly quickened 
into Dantean life and caught the hues of Italian genius. NEW- 
MAN'S Anglican writings are clear and cold ; when he became 
a Catholic, it was like going into a Southern atmosphere, all 
glow and sunshine, his nature expanded, his eloquence took 
fire, and the passionate energy that had been seeking for an 
object found it in preaching the visible kingdom of Christ. 
He wrote of men and their ways with an intimate overwhelming- 
knowledge ; history was to him a present drama ; and, whilst 
in the art of marshalling facts and grouping characteristic 
personages he owed something to Gibbon, the enthusiasm 
which enabled him to live through past ages over again was all 
his own. To the last he was a denizen rather of the ancient 
Church than the modern, though never a mere antiquarian ; he 
was at home with the Basils and the Chrysostoms, and moved 
up and down the early centuries like one to whom they were a 
familiar inheritance. 



Simes. 

A great link A great man has passed away; a great link with the 

"ha^been^' ^ ast ^ las ^ )een broken. Thus enviably closes a most 

broken. noteworthy life; a life that in itself sums up in the 

best and most attractive way one side of the religious life of the 

century. At ninety years of age, full of years, full 

Full of honour. 

of honour, but not of honours, in the obscurity of 
his almost private home, the great man receives the last sum 
mons and quietly obeys. A most interesting chapter of our 
history closes his death, and a life which bears strange testimony 
to the permanence of certain types in human nature becomes a 
part of the past. Once more the world is reminded of the de- 
gree in which respect and love still attach to the saintly life, 
when it is coupled with one or another kind of intellectual 
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leadership. Cardinal NEW MAX is literally the last of his genera- 
tion. Many of his old friends and colleagues he has long sur- 
vived; others have but lately passed away; but he, to all appear- 
ance the most fragile of all, has remained till now. The men 
who followed NEWMAN in his passage across the Roman Rubi- 
con have almost all predeceased him. He has remained, look 
ing out from those mysterious eyes of his upon a world that has 
changed enormously since the days of the Tractarians, and 
changed, it must be feared, in ways that he often liked but little. 
He liked them less, perhaps he understood them less, than the 
eminent foreign contemporary with whom one naturally com- 
pares him, Dr. D611in:rer. Far more learned than 

Newman and 

D.-iiiinger. NEWMAN, far more active, endowed with more 
physical vigour and a greater force of will, Dollinger never stood 
aside, like the great English dialectician from the course of 
affairs. The one, therefore, is the more interesting as an 
example of intellectual energy and critical alertness: the other, 
;is a poet, a mystic, and as a thrice-refined example of the 
unworldly life. 

He may be said to have lived no other life than the religious 

life, the life in constant and conscious communication with the 

Unseen. His history is the history of religious 

theThistorjfof opinions, and of actions based on them. We trace 

religious tne wor kino;s of his mind as he passes out of the 

opinions. 

evangelicalism of his boyhood an effective school 
for the religious emotions into the historical and logical stage 
from which grew the "Tracts for the Times." The story of this 
central moment of the modern religious history of England is 
always fascinating, and to those who have any personal links 
with the Oxford of that day it still has a curious and a powerful 
interest. It has to be told over again from the point of view of 
each actor in it of Kebie first, then of Pusey, lately, in a much- 
read book, of William George Ward, and now of NEWMAN, the 
rhief of the band, the head and front of the offending. And 
yet, from the standpoint of to-day, how incredibly remote it all 
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seems ' * * * * * * * * * 
From the moment of that great- step NEWMAN became, to the 
bulk of English people, a mere memory. Oxford long retained 
the tradition of his wonderful personality ; of the charm of his 
character, of the pure beauty of his style. But he passed out of 
the life of the place and of the many who had read and admired 
him. Fifteen years or more passed by till the world heard of 
him again, when the " Apologia " was published. The cause 
seemed a mere accident ; a chance phrase of a man who was not 
given to measuring his words. One does not need to be a 
Roman Catholic to appreciate the thoroughness of the punish- 
ment which Kingsley received from his veteran antagonist. 
The amateur had challenged the old swordsman ; and he became 
as a child in his hands. 

, Will NEWMAN'S memory survive in the estimation 

Will Newman s J 

memory survive o f his country ? Will his books maintain it ? That 
is a question which may be asked to-day, but which the future 
only can answer. Of one thing we may be sure, that the 
memory of his pure and noble life, untouched by worldliness, 
unsoured by any trace of fanaticism, will endure, and that 
whether Rome canonizes him or not he will be canonized in the 
thoughts of pious people of many creeds in England. The 
saint and the poet in him will survive. " Lead, kindly Light," 
is already something better than a classic ; the life at Littlemore 
and at Edgbaston will engrave itself deep into the memory of 
all to whom religion and lofty human character are dear. 



Grutb. 

''The amiable, the intellectual, the refined JOHN HENRY 
NEWMAN." Such was the phrase in which the celebrated 
Blanco White described NEWMAN some sixty years ago, and it 
was as true of him during the closing years of his life as it was 
in the old Oriel dnvs. 
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Those beautiful sermons which NEWMAN preached at Oxford, 
The finest dis- anc ^ which, on the whole, are probably the finest 
courses ever discourses that have ever been heard from an An- 

hcard from an 

Anglican glican pulpit, were long ago collected and pub- 
lished, very much against his own wish, and they 
have passed through many large editions. It would be a real 
blessing if clergymen would only condescend to read these ser- 
mons to their congregations, instead of nauseating them with 
their own twaddling vapidities. 

NEWMAN was one of the men who during the 

Newman made 

England present age have made England illustrious, and he 
was unapproached in the force and splendour of 
his character, the power and brilliancy of his mind, and the 
vastness of his acquirements, to which may be added his un- 
affected humility and simplicity. His writings have always 
commanded universal admiration, for the dignity, elegance, and 
limpid clearness of his style. The effect of his extraordinary 
talents was prodigiously heightened by the purity of the mind 
which directed them. He had no personal ambitions, for im- 
mortal happiness was the sole ultimate aim of his existence. 
Everybody who knew him loved and honoured him, and all his 
countrymen were proud of him. 



^Universe. 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S loss to the Catholic community in this 
realm is incalculable but not irreparable, for his memory and his 
works are always with us. 

His was a towering intellect one that like a pharos on the 
sea of controversy pointed heavenwards, and spread afar the 
beams of a bright intelligence. He was learned, modest, 
earnest, and thorough. 

To rise to a due literary appreciation of the deceased, one 
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should have almost devoured the contents of the Bodleian ; but 

this is remarkable in his style, as in that of other truly great 

men, that there is an utter absence of pedantry. 

Utter absence J 

of pedantry. The nostril is never offended with the stale smell of 
the midnight lamp. In the ranks of the graver intellect and the 
real riper scholarship, he stands beside the Ruskins, the 
Tennysons, the Gladstones. In fact, he was a genius, one of 
those who are rarely vouchsafed to earth and, in his person, 
a light of the century has been quenched. 

And yet not quenched, for his better, his genuinely vital part, 
is still with us. His voice will continue to speak, to guide, to 
cheer, to counsel, to remonstrate. He has indented his 
autograph in the tablet of history. Generations hence, when 
the glaring notabilities of to-day shall have been forgotten, when 
some of the dynasties which are now high shall be flat as the 
sand and broken as the shard, NI-:\VMAN will be known and held 
in honour as a buttress and ornament of the 

A nineteenth 

century Church a nineteenth century Aquinas. 

His figure will loom large to posterity. Through- 
out his lengthened existence, from those early student days in 
the cloisters of Oxford to the decline in the serene hermitage of 
Edgbaston, where he consoled himself with his Breviary and his 
violin, the leading trait in his character was its intensity To 
borrow Carlyle's phrase, he was an unswerving disciple of " the 
eternal veracities," these in NEWMAN'S case bearing no suspicion 
of the taint of cant, but being in probability something loftier 
and more awful than the pseudo-philosopher of Chei-ea ever 
conceived. 

Blameless in his private, as he was dignified in his public 
deportment, he proved that one can mix with the wuilu, talce a 
profound interest in the thorniest questions which agitate it, 
even dash a keen weapon in discussion, and yet be as saini-iike 
and simple as the most austere of recluses. Severely an 1 calmly 
logical, when he applied his powers to the elucidation of a 
subject, it was as if the unrelenting search-light were turned 
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upon it, and when he chose to hold up to scorn the followers of 
imposture or littleness how fiercely scathing he could be ! 
And yet he was as far removed as possible from the vulgar or 
abusive pragmatic polemist, for this man, while devoid of the 
vanity of the self-conscious, always preserved his proud self- 
respect. He was a master- dialectician ; beside him the 
muscular parson of Devonshire, as the more insolent and 
ignorant devil's advocates, were but pigmies. 

And with his enormous wealth of classic lore, it was curious 
to note how fondly he clung to that pithy, strong vocabulary of 
Saxon English. But in his hand the swaying of the sturdy 
sledge-hammer dazzled like rapier-play. 

He is silent, and the world is poorer by a golden voice. 
What a hoard of scholarship, of wisdom, of judgment, of 
prescience and poetry is sepulchred as we write, under that cold 
marble brow in a room of the mourning Oratory by the busy 
capital of the Midlands. There indeed is an empty dome of 
thought, a tenantless palace of the soul. Others may regret 
that the great modem exemplar of the high desire and holy 
living has departed ; ours is the privilege of praying for his 
eternal welfare, and recommending ourselves to his protection. 



3-relanft. 

The earth is poorer by a great life gone. The earth is 
K mh is poorer P oorer j anc * Heaven itself is richer for that glorious 
.mj Heaven sou l. A great man has passed away --amongst the 

richer. 

greatest, if not the very greatest, of his generation. 
Amid the quick, fierce turmoil of politics it is good to pause, if 
it be but for a moment, to contemplate that wonderful life, now 
over. What he has done for the generation in which he lived 
what his example and works will do for the generations that are 
to follow, far on into the dim future, cannot be spoken in 
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words ; can be but vaguely realised even in imagination. A 
life like his makes rich the blood of the world. It drives out 
the creeping paralysis of infidelity before it, as light drives out 
darkness. He was a great living, preaching protest against the 
callous, careless apathy of things spiritual too careless for 
definite unbelief which is slowly darkening the earth, like a 
thick cloud, and shutting out Heaven from view or thought. 
To NEWMAN religion was real, and to him vitally 
religion was essential. His soul craved for it urgently, as the 
real and vitally an j ma i nature craves for food and drink. In feeling 

essential. 

and intellect he was wonderfully equipped to find 
truth in religion. He moved, or was moved, to truth by a 
power as urgent and as infallible as water moves down hill to the 
sea. The good, easy indifference (for indifference lies at the 
bottom of it) which makes the majority of men content with the 
routine requirements and beliefs of the Faith in which they are 

born was not for him. Restless, indefatigable in- 

Inquiry pre- 
ceded belief, quiry, preceded calm, profound belief. Men will 

ring a doubtful coin to test if it be true metal. They will accept 
a religion from the vague remembrances of their nurseries, from 
snatches of odd hymns and prayers and stories that the infant 
brain has retained, and cling to it all their life. Is it that their 
coin is to such men of more value than their creed ? NEWMAN 
was urged in pursuit of religion by a pressing need of his nature. 
He was guided aright by the calm, unquivering brightness of 
his intellect. Many there were that followed his guidance 
through the darkness, and came, like him, to light and peace. 
We will not touch here on his writings. Surely heat and light, 
warm feeling and bright reason never met in more harmonious 
fusion. His style was like a shower in the summer 

His style bril- 
liant as the sunshine brilliant as the diamond, tender as the 

detTtodTw dew ' Am ongst the keenest and most powerful 
writers of the age there was none that could stand 
before him so perfect his mastery of his weapons. He con- 
quered in all controversies without effort. Charles Kingsk-y 
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came out against him wielding the rough bludgeon of foul 
personal abuse. With perfect dignity, with perfect ease, with 
perfect grace he disarmed his savage assailant, and made the 
ridicule his humiliation provoked the only punishment of his 
attack. Even that surpassing master of dialectic fence, Mr. 
Gladstone himself, was foiled perhaps for the first time when 
Cardinal NEWMAN encountered him with weapons keener than 
his own and wielded with more consummate skill. His highest 
praise is that his matchless literary force and skill were ever 
put forth in defence, not merely of truth, but of spiritual truth. 
His words and life combined, preached religion incessantly. 
There is no question that scepticism, begot of that solid, 
practical utilitarianism, for which Macaulay was largely respon- 
sible, has fallen like a blight on the spiritual life of the nineteenth 
century. The struggle for subsistence amongst the poor, and, 
far more, the craving for luxuries amongst the rich, has shoved 
religion from her place. If she is not quite cast out of the 
heart, she is, at least, put away in an empty corner, to receive 
but a formal perfunctory visit on settled routine occasions. She 
is not allowed to take part in the soul's daily life to mingle 
with its sorrows and its joys. In the old days, infidelity was a 
hideous spectre, darkening a man's life : something to be fought 
against and prayed against and received, if it must be, with 
shuddering, on compulsion. Now it is invited as a gay guest ; 
invited to help to pass life pleasantly and laugh at the terrors of 
the future. To almost every man the most worldly and the 
most religious there comes, at times, from the inner recesses of 
The terrible ^is nature > tnc terrible question what is beyond 
question. {\ }e opaque terror of death which every hour brings 
nearer? There are times when gay scepticism shrinks aghast 
at that terrible question, and faith itself even the strongest 
falters in trembling doubt. To that question NEWMAN'S life- 
and works give consolatory answer. He, too, felt these terrible 
doubts in his early days, and fought his way out to truth and 
peace. He had made the way clearer and brighter for those 
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who follow. So a man of troubled soul, whose reason refuses to 
walk in the path of faith, how precious the comfort to know that 
the great mind of NEWMAN has travelled the ground before him 
with minutest core, and found it safe. To the man whom 
spiritual doubts and difficulties assail on all sides, what infinite 
consolation to troubled souls there is in words like 

What infinite 

consolation to those of the great Cardinal, after he entered the 

troubled souls. 

Catholic Church 

" I have been in perfect peace and contentment. I never have had 
one doubt. I am far, of course, from denying that every article of the 
Christian Creed, whether as held by Catholics or by Protestants is beset 
with intellectual difficulties ; and it is simple fact that for myself I cannot 
answer these difficulties. I am as sensitive as anyone, but I have never been 
able to see a connection between apprehending these difficulties, however 
keenly, and multiplying them to any extent, and doubting the doctrines to 
which they are attached. . . . Of all points of faith the being of a God is 
to my own apprehension, encompassed with most difficulty, and borne in 
upon our minds with most power. " 

It is an assurance that from the weakness of the intellect, not 
its strength, our doubts spring. It is folly for duller and feebler 
minds to question a faith which NEWMAN'S great intellect calmly 
examined and reverently approved. He has not carried this 
comfort away from us to the Heaven for which he lived. He 
has left it to help others weaker than he along the same road. 
Yet is his death a sore loss to the spiritual life of the world, 
insomuch as the example of a living man is greater than the 
ihe Treat words of a dead. His death, too, breaks the great 
Oxford trium- Oxford triumvirate of genius which has endured so 

virate. 

long. Only these two now remain in England who 
merit to be named in the same breath with NEWMAN, who, too, 
have wrought great work in their own spheres Manning and 
Gladstone. May God preserve them long upon the earth, 
where there is a sore dearth of great men ! 
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Dnmty? 2fatr. 

All the columns of print that have been published on Cardinal 
NEWMAN hardly do him justice as a master of English. As a 
Theologian, NEWMAN may possibly be forgotten ; and the 
Church of England may have already recovered from the blow 
under which it was "still reeling" when Lord Beaconsfield 
published his "Lothair;" but the vigorous simplicity and 
splendour of his language will endure so long as the English 
language shall last. And it may be, when ours is a dead 
language, and when England's greatness is but a shadow in the 
past, that NEWMAN will be to the schoolboy of the 
be to the future far future what Cicero is to the schoolboy of the 



P resent - From the time wh en, in Tract Ninety, 
NEWMAN blew a blast that shook the Church to its 
foundations, he had been recognised as by far the greatest 
intellectual theologian of his time ; and his marvellous 
eloquence, his blameless life, his subtle, delicately-shaded 
genius, stamped him as the man pre-eminent in the century. 
These things have improved men more ; but when they are all 
forgotten when his skill in dialectics is unremembered his 
English will survive as a model of what English should be. 



Vegetarian. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN is dead, and by his death England 
loses one of its epoch-marking men, the Roman Church loses 
one of its two great English Cardinals, and the world loses one 
of modern-day saints. In his ninetieth year, having outlived 
the men who clustered round him when " Newmania " arose, 
having seen the ebb of that tide upon which he sat foremost, 
he has passed away from his quiet retreat in Birmingham, and 
as we hear of his "parting" from our midst, we are reminded of 
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that deeply poetic description which Professor Shairp wrote of 
that other parting from the communion of his early faith, " It 
was as when to one kneeling by night in the silence of some 
The Treat beii vast cat hedral, the great bell tolling solemnly over- 
toiling gonestiii head has suddenly gone still." Long indeed, more 
and more faintly has that bell been tolling, until now as it 
ceases, it is rather the dying of the rhythmic roll of the echo- 
sound in the dim distance of the cloister shadows, than the 
booming of the bell itself. 



IDeepatcb. 

Cardinal NEWMAN was one of the notable Englishmen of the 
century. He had interested the western world in his distinctive 
career, and he had conciliated the affectionate admiration of 
successive circles of friends, and of a considerable section of his 
countrymen. It is therefore most painful to be unable to 
claim him for embalmment in grateful remembrance as not a 
champion of human progress. NEWMAN'S activity 

Not a 

champion of was strained in the opposite direction to trample 
human intellect under the foot of authority. The Calvinism 

progress. 

that he imbibed at fifteen and carried to Oxford he 
abandoned at twenty-three ; and his mind was totally unfitted 
to deal efficiently with the historical and logical questions that 
led up to the Oxford movement in the early forties, in which he 
played the leading part. With his usual perversity, however, 
he liked controversy, and many trophies fell to his pen, through 
his clever dialectic, his interesting style, his steely sarcasm and 
irony, and the incapacity and blundering of his opponents. 
* * The Church of Rome 

was obviously now a more fitting place for NEWMAN than even 
the Church of England. Within its bosom he prostrated his 
His capadt ' intellect at the feet of authority. Let him speak for 
of belief. himself as to his capacity of belief : 
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I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, or for the motion of the 
eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman States. I see no reason 
to doubt the material of the Lombard Cross at Monza, and I do not see 
why the Holy Coat at Treves may not have been what it professes to be. 
I firmly believe that portions of the True Cross are at Rome and elsewhere; 
that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and I he bodies of St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; also I firmly believe that the relics of the Saints are doing innumer- 
able miracles and graces daily. I firmly believe that before now Saints have 
raised the dead to life, crossed the seas without vessels, multiplied grain and 
bread, cured innumerable diseases, and stopped the operations of the laws 
of the universe in a multitude of ways. 

We acknowledge the interest of 

NEWMAN'S style : we can accept Mr. Gladstone's reminiscences 
of the distinction and impressiveness of his preaching ; we will 
not question the charm of his manner, or the simplicity of his 
-character, or the so-called saintliness of his life. Neither will 
we affirm that he was conscious of any aim that was not single- 
minded and elevated ; he was undoubtedly sincere. But his 
mind was imaginative and devotional ; he did not in any 
effective sense inquire and reason. 

Beyond the tradition of a gentle and unblemished life of 
spiritual renunciation and religious contemplation, sheltered 
from the storm and stress of the struggling world, this prince of 
the Church leaves no fruit of his labours to refresh and 
strengthen the weary toilers in the battle of life. 



At last the Catholic journalist has so record an event long 
dreaded, and often mercifully postponed. On more than one 
The shadow occasion it has seemed as if Cardinal NKW.MAN 

of death. must die. Even at Rome, when he had reached 
the highest honour an English ecclesiastic may hope for in the 
ranks of the Church, the shadow of the valley of death threw 
itself across his path of purple. After his return to the Oratory 
.he had built in Birmingham, the waning years went, leaving 
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him weaker and weaker, so that it seemed as if his life was a 
flickering flame which might at any moment expire. His- 
splendid constitution was aided by the devoted care of his- 
brothers in religion, especially the care of Father William 
Neville, in prolonging a life which was the centre of 

The devoted- 
ness of his so wide an interest and so large a love. * * 

friends. 

George Eliot once thought or making a journey to- 
Birmingham to see Cardinal NEWMAN, whose " Apologia," she 
said, breathed new life into her, and especially that last passage 
of it, in which the writer apostrophised the friends who shared 
his life at the Birmingham Oratory. This display of masculine 
devotion, which she honoured, was never wanting in the life of 
the Birmingham Oratory, though the older friends went, and 
new faces replaced, but never obliterated, the faces of the dead. 
Cardinal NEWMAN'S nature was one that demanded, and was- 
prepared to return, a large homage. That it was yielded to him 
was no wonder. In private life he had friends more devoted 
than are given to any but a very few ; and the public homage 
to him was as great as it was sudden. From obloquy and 
obscurity he emerged to be one of the most profoundly praised, 
and admired men of the century whose contemporary he was. 

Though Cardinal NEWMAN had ceased to be a factor in public 
affairs, his mere presence in the camp of the Lord was a strength 
The roion a- an< ^ a cons l at io n - A special Providence prolonged 
tion of his life his life. Had he died earlier, there would have 

providential. 

been cavil and contention over his grave. Not for 
many years could Anglicans make up their minds that he had 
really left them. They thought all the inconsistent and absurd 
things they are given to thinking on such occasions that 
Cardinal NEWMAN was blinded for the moment, and that with 
the morning his sight would return. When he knew more of 
the Roman system he would come back to his true mother ? 
Prophecy, always " the most gratuitous form of human error," 
was never more signally unfulfilled ; and, in all the notices that 
have appeared this week, we have not seen one attempt to call 
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in question the fixed fidelity of Cardinal NEWMAN to Catholic 
principles. He had to say that the thought of the Anglican 
services made him shudder and shiver before they would 
believe him ; but they believed him at last. They came to see 
also that his work for the last half of his life half 

His work in 

the first half of almost to a month was as worthy as his work 

h ihe r Ls" d In durin the nrst half - At the same time we are not 
anxious to join issue with the Guardian when it 
rates the importance of his Anglican life to Anglicans as greater 
ven than that of his Catholic life to Catholics. 

A nobler tribute we could not have wished Anglican opinion 
to pay to him whose message to the Anglican Church it has yet 
only half heard. There is no doubt that Cardinal NEWMAN 
has, quite apart from the conversions he has been the means of 
bringing about under God, given an immense impulse to the 
Christianity of England. He has changed the face of the 
Anglican Communion, and set it towards Rome. When we 
think of the few conversions made in the last century, we shall 
realise how enormously Anglicanism, as revived by Cardinal 
NEWMAN, has prepared the way for the return of its children to 
the full light and blessedness of the Christian unity. 

But Cardinal NEWMAN'S direct work for Catholicism was so 
great as to be not easily measured. ''It was in England a 
dying creed, when a shy Oxford student came out on its behalf 
into the fields of controversy, and kindled hopes that England 
herself, the England of Elizabeth and Cromwell, will kneel for 
absolution again before the Father of Christendom." That is 
Mr. Froude's rhetoric ; but there is something of truth behind 
it. Anyway Cardinal NEWMAN made conversions easy to 
Englishmen when before they were difficult ; he stated our 
doctrines in plain English a dress which they greatly needed ; 
and there was not a Catholic who did not feel in some way 
benefited by the conversion of this most admired man in the 
Anglican Communion. His very fastidiousness and a certain 
impracticability added to the triumph of the Church which won 
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him to her poverty, and he had thought a little time before 
to the vulgarity of her methods. He had never dealt with the 
masses, and his horror of Rome, because she " imitated the low 
ways of the popular religions," Father Ignatius had reason to 
remember. But even on the masses Cardinal NEWMAN made 
his mark. For those who did not come under his own influence, 
came under the influence of those who did ; and no man, save 
perhaps one, has had so wonderful and so true a magnetism for 
LOS a-id drawing souls to perfection. The calamity of last 
Gain. Monday, though so great a loss to us, to him has 
been an infinitely greater gain. In life, like his own Gerontius, 

He fain would know 

A maze of things, were it but meek to ask, 
And not a curiousness. 

Now he knows them ; and we, to whom that revelation comes 
not yet, can only pray to be found prepared for it as he was. 
After the Cardinal had read, in his Oxford days, the Despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington, a friend asked him what he thought 
[ of it. "Think!" he said, "it makes one burn to have 
been a soldier." There will be readers of Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
works, for many years to come, who will burn, as they read 
them, to be Catholics and to be priests. 



The death of Cardinal NEWMAX has removed one, who, 

though he dealt the Church of his baptism a blow from which 

she has hardly yet recovered, and identified himself with a 

faith of which three-fourths of his fellow En^lish- 

Of no man were 



men men are traditionally suspicious, yet so ordered hi 

. . . 

life, th 

prouder or fonder. 



prouder. . . 

life, that ot no man of ms time were his countrymen 
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TKHestern /looming 1fte\v?, 

The greatest ecclesiastic of the Victorian era has 
ecclesiastic of Passed away. In Cardinal NEWMAN England loses 
the Victorian the first R oman Catholic priest whom it has loved 
since the Reformation. Poet, musician, divine, 
saintly controversialist, leader of men. unrivalled preacher, and 
great teacher, Cardinal NEWMAN dies full of years and honour?, 
and passes from a world of fret and trouble into a land of 
silence and peace, amid the affectionate admiration of the entire 
nation. Misconceived he frequently was, and even cruelly mis- 
judged : there was a time when the majority of religious people 
almost hated him through fear and terror of his leadership ; 
but the misconception and dislike have been buried long ago, 
. and its object will be laid to rest with tears. Every 

Every school 

of thought now school of thought now unites in Christian tolerance 
of his errors, if errors there have been, aud recog- 
nises the self-sacrificing spirit, love of truth, and personal holi- 
ness of one who, when the time comes, will probably be enrolled 
in the Roman Calendar of Saints. * Agnostic 

though he be, Mr. John Morley not long ago bore testimony to 
the charms of Cardinal NEWMAN'S incomparable prose style. 
There is not a Churchman who is truly interested in theological 
and ecclesiastical matters who has not learnt much 

His personality 

cherished from Dr. NEWMAN. His personality is cherished 
by all educated men, and revered by those who 
were brought into contact with it. The Dissenters long ago 
recovered from their somewhat infantile dread of an advance of 
Rome, and have long ago learnt to speak as kindly of the good 
old man of the Edgbaston Oratory as even the High Church 
['arty. The power of goodness in his case has made itself felt, 
and whatever judgment is to be passed upon his career and it 
will be difficult not not to attach to it in some of its aspects the 
label of failure everybody agrees in lauding the 
man. There will even be competition as to who is 
to claim him. The Rationalists look upon him as 
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one of themselves, who spoilt his intellect by permitting ecclesi- 
astical prepossession to over-ride his reason ; and the Church of 
England is proud of having nurtured him in her bosom and pro- 
duced all his finest qualities, though he ran away from the con- 
flict and found rest at length by avoidance of battle. The 
recent history of the Church ot Rome in England has little else 
to boast of except that she at length drew to her one of the 
finest spirits of the day. ****** 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S is a name known over the whole civil- 
ized world. It is a name cherished among men of culture ; but 
his work was almost purely English. He was the leader of a 
movement which has revived the Church of England. The 
Georgian period was one for Anglicanism of deadness, sloth, 
and of gradual loss of power. Whatever may be said for 
Dr. NEWMAN and the Oxford movement, they have given us a 
Church full of life and energy, developing, and expanding. 
The Oxford movement made men, speaking rationally, pay 
some regard to the historical continuity of the Church. Religion 
had become prose, and somewhat depressing prose. NEWMAN, 
who wrote " The Dream of Gerontius," and so many beautiful 
hymns in the " Lyra Anglicana " (his " Lead kindly Light " is 
one of the most beautiful hymns in the English language, and 
will not perish until Christian worship ceases in this country), 
with the assistance of Keble and other poetic minds 
Made religion d religion poetic again. It is said of him that 

poetic again. 

he is not popular ; the working man does not read 
NEWMAN'S sermons. But the impulse he gave started a great 
popular movement. Lesser men, some of them stupid where 
he was acute, some of them foolish where he was wise, took up 
his teaching and made it a thing for the masses by translating it 
into Ritualism. * * * Probably we shall never again have 
such prose as he used in his sermons, and the times are unpro- 
pitious for such poetry he and his brethren wrote under circum- 
stances of great excitement. We shall never have a more subtle 
intellect engaged on behalf of religion, or a sweeter character to 
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draw men to the religious life. But we shall always have with 
us the consequences of his influence, and there is probably 
hardly a Dissenting chapel in the country which has not been 
touched by the ripples which have been caused by his plunge 
into the great Roman sea. 



"WHestcrn Fatlv? /lfcercuv\?. 

The great Cardinal, it is clear, though dead, is destined to 
live long in the memory of the world which his presence 
honoured. When one remembers the bitterness, the ferocity 
even, with which he was attacked years ago, it is good to read 
the words that have been written of him these last few days. 
But, indeed, the persecution of NEWMAN, forty or fifty years 
ago, was the very best thing that could have happened to him. 
It drew from him the ''Apologia " that most extraordinary con- 
fession of a soul ; and within a week of the publication of the 
"Apologia," NEWMAN was righted with the world. " It is now 
more than twenty years," he wrote, in a pathetic passage in the 
introduction, "that a vague impression to my disadvantage has 
rested on the popular mind." When the book was read that 
vague impression to his disadvantage was changed into all but 

The Apologia universal feelings of sympathy, and admiration. 

derf\l| work of The "Apologia" remains the most wonderful work 
its kind. of its kind in any language, and had Cardinal 
NEWMAN written nothing else it would still be difficult to appre- 
ciate the literary standard of the person in the Times who has 
pronounced him a failure as a writer. It is a very 

A very strange [ 

judgment. strange judgment for any critic to arrive at who 
must be supposed to have read not only the "Apologia pro 
Vita Sua,'' but the "Parochial Sermons/' the "Essay on Assent," 
the miscellaneous Essays, and the " Discourses Addressed to 
the Catholics of Dublin." It may be questioned whether any 
Englishman of letters ever wrote a style more pure, more subtle, 
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more direct, more simple, more exquisitely harmonious than 
NEWMAN'S ; and scattered up and down throughout his volu- 
minous works are passages which, for fineness and strength of 
imagination and perfection of expression, are scarcely to be 
matched, and are assuredly not surpassed in our language. 



IRJlestcvn 3>aih? press. 

There has passed away one of the makers of the English his 
tory of the present century. For many years the venerable Car- 
dinal had enjoyed the esteem and respect of a generation con- 
taining few who remembered the time when NEWMAN was one 
of the leaders of the Oxford movement. * * * It is rarely 
that a man of great ability and influence, who changes his 
church at a time of crisis, escapes anger and personal censure 
so much as NEWMAN did. But this was because those who 
understood the man at all realised that he had acted 

He acted as he 

believed to be as he believed to be right, after a long and painful 
effort to feel sure that he was right, and men who 
could not pretend to sympathise with his ideas were yet obliged 
to respect them. To the student of ecclesiastical history NEW- 
MAN is a most interesting type of an interesting age of a period 
of Conservatism, so to speak, when amidst the confusion and 
the difficulties of new ideas there is an impulse towards the old. 
Such a period is but an episode, and it does not happen to 
every generation to see it. To the ordinary reader, 

A classic. x T . . . ,, , , , 

NEWMAN is a " classic ; what he says may be 
thought astounding rather than true, but the way he says it is 
almost perfect. And to the mass of people who study neither 
theology not literature, NEWMAN is best known as the author of 
a hymn that has long been recognised as a superb expression of 
faith and resignation. He who upon the day of NEWMAN'S 
death can recall the beauty of that composition alone will not 
be inclined to criticise its author harshly. 
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Western /IRail. 

The death of Cardinal NEWMAN has produced a profound 
sensation throughout the whole civilized world. His name and 
fame form the subject of criticism in all the newspapers and 
periodicals, and will occupy the thoughts of the leading intel- 
lects of the day for some time to come. * * * 
HIS personal j_jj s p ersona i charm and absolute unselfishness won 

charm. 

every thoughtful student to him. " I can never 
forget,'' says a student of the period, " the first time I heard him 
at St. Mary's, and the electric thrill which ran through the 
audience as sweetly soft and tender sentences were uttered with 
his divinely melodious voice." Matthew Arnold says of him : 
"Who could resist the charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding 
in the dim afternoon light through the aisles of St. Mary's rising 
into the pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, 
breaking the silence with words and thoughts which were a 
religious music subtle, sweet, mournful ?" * * * That 
such a man, who at that time was spoken of as a renegade and 
a traitor, should live to see himself regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of Christian worth is almost incredible. It is evi- 
dence of the wonderful growth of religious charity. 

^iveTnew' 11 His death wil1 & ivG a 11CW im P ulse to the foith in 

impulse to the w hi c h he believed ; and his pure, simple, and disin- 

faith. 

terested life will serve as an example for others to 
follow and emulate. It is gratifying to witness so noble a 
testimony to conscience and such a subjugation of self in an 
age of scepticism, unreality and sham This is the reason 
that the expression of sympathy is so genuine and universal. 
And it is a proof, also, of how a great nation recognises worth, 
notwithstanding wide differences of opinion. 
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Westminster Crimes. 

Cardinal NEWMAN is dead. What memories that death 
awakens ! To that one man to whom the whole revival of 
Romanism in this country was due, and who was so largely 
responsible for the Oxford Movement which struck from the 
AH Christians Anglican Church the fetters of bigotry, all Christ- 
owe much. j ans owe much. One of two leading divines of 
his own country, who passed from the extreme of Calvinism 
to the extreme of Romanism, he has left his mark not only 
upon his generation but upon the history of the world. 

"Lead, Kindly Light" was the composition of the late 
Cardinal, and a more beautiful hymn has never been written, 
sincerit ' in Sincerity is stamped in every word of it, and if one 
every word. was asked (without knowing its author) whose 
career it would best fit, he could say, "NEWMAN'S." The 
Kindly Light led NEWMAN where many others were soon to 
follow, through his influence and teaching. 



TlWbiteball 1Rev>ie\v. 

Hundreds of people, unable to follow him to Rome, have 
read and enjoyed his books, with their flowing diction and 
masterly English, unable, when once taken up, to lay them 
down ; and hundreds will read them when the great Tractarian 
movement has been forgotten, and when all those who took part 
in it, or in the later movement which succeeded it, have passed 
away. As regards the Roman Church in this country, "a 
prince and a great man has fallen in Israel," having outlived 
nearly all his old, familiar friends. His name will live long, 
and his hymn, " Lead, kindly Light," now so popular, will 
remind generations yet unborn of him whom England mourns 
JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
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TRUoman. 

One of the greatest of our " : great old men/' of whom, alas ! 

so few remain, has just passed away away in the person of 

Cardinal NEWMAN, who leaves us full of years and honours, 

and surely with no enemy in the whole world. To 

With no enemy 

in the whole us of the present day the life story of this vener- 
able old man is almost ancient history. All our 
lives he has been among us, but for the last thirty years he has 
been practically a recluse. His great work was achieved ; his 
books were written; his controversies were ended; his influence 
had made itself felt, and once felt had become permanent 
before the present generation came to exist. So it is that in 
writing of him one feels a sort of awe as one might feel at the 
thought of a Saint of bygone ages. And a Saint 
he was, if ever living man deserved that crowning 
title. This is no place for sermonizing, and we have no mind 
for it ; but that woman must be callous and worldly and un- 
sympathetic indeed who can read the record of this blameless 
life, and rise from the reading without feeling the better and 
the purer for it. The " Tractarian movement S" How strange 
the very words sound nowadays 1 We have lived so fast since 
the days when Mr. NEWMAN, the brilliant young Oxford teach- 
er and preacher, startled the religious world with theories that 
small minds could not grasp, and therefore condemned. But 
the man's whole life was a standing reproof to the 

A standing re- 
proof to the narrow-minded, and even his bitterest opponents 

narrow-minded 11 j i j> 

were at last bound to admit that the 'pervert 
after all was a good man one among ten thousand. He rob- 
bed the Church of England of his bright genius, and made the 
Church of Rome inestimably richer by it; but he did more 
than this. He showed the world that there is something more 
important than mere profession in things religious. A hater of 
the cheap cynicism called Freethought, he nevertheless was, 
indirectly perhaps, the most potent factor of modern times in 
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spreading abroad that gracious spirit of broad-mindedness and 
tolerance, which, after all, unless it is carried to excess, is the 
great redeeming characteristic of the age in which we live. It 
mattered little to which particular Church NEWMAN belonged. 
His influence was for all ; and must be so still. The spirit of 
him who wrote " Lead, Kindly Light/' the most beautiful hymn 
in existence, can never die. This is surely the great lesson 
that every one of us has to learn from him, who, so few days 
ago, after a long, blameless, noble life, full of genius and beauty 
of every sort 

" Gave his pure soul unto his Captain, Christ, 
Under Whose banner he had fought so well." 



gorftabire f>eraU>. 

Cardinal NEWMAN, whose death the whole world is lament- 
ing, represented a type of mind of which he was the most 
distinguished example within living memory. It is probable 
indeed that for any other such example we should have to 
seek in an age before the great discoveries of science, and 
utterly remote from the spirit of inquiry which science has 
induced. In NEWMAN the faculty of belief had an almost 
boundless development. The desire for authority on which 
to rest the truths of religion did not in him partake of the 
quality of doubt. The questionings and scepticisms from 
which most men of mark have found it impossible to escape 

His heart and c ^ not a PP ear to nave troubled him at all. His 
his intellect, heart and imagination were large enough to take in 
all the wondrous things represented by religious faith, and his 
intellect gave its ready assent to their acceptance. Yet his in- 
tellect was a great one. It was so great that if the dominating 
power of sentiment had been less complete results very different 
from those which marked Cardinal NEWMAN'S career would 
have been the outcome of his life. But strong as was his intcl- 
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lectual fibre, the emotional element in his nature was stronger. 
It overbore in him the logician, the dialectician, and even the 
theologian, for the mere theologian does not reach the mystic 
heights in which Cardinal NEWMAN dwelt. There was a period 
when it seemed likely that he would devote his great powers to 
aggressive and controversial work in the Church of England. 
But his connection with the Tractarian movement was a short 
one. To a great extent that movement originated with him, and 
continued from the impulse he gave to it, but NEWMAN himself 
could not stop short of the bolder certainties which the Church 
of Rome appeared to offer in matters of belief. To 

His emotional 

highly mystic his emotional and highly mystic nature its creeds 
comprehended more than those of his own Church ; 
they filled his imagination as the less elaborate creeds of the 
English Church had not done ; and their authority was vouched 
for in a manner which to his impressionable mind was absolute. 
Thenceforth his life except as it was disturbed for a short time 
by a controversy in which he held his own with remarkable 
skill acquired almost a rapt character. He separated himself 
from the world, but he was not an ascetic. The human affec- 
tions were too strong in him to admit of his emulating some of 
the more vigorous lights of his Church in that respect. But in 
purity and saintliness, in all that constitutes nobleness of spirit 
and beauty of character, he emulated the best of them. No 
one who ever looked into his face or heard him speak, in these 
later years, could be in any doubt as to there being 

A type of saint- 
ly humanity. a type of saintly humanity still possible in the world. 

The most protestant of Protestants could have nothing to urge 
against his Romanism, for it was forgotten in the fine spiritual 
personality of the man himself. He was indeed infinitely larger 
than his creed, or than any possible creed. But we repeat that 
he was a solitary example of the high qualities he possessed. 
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llJorfcsbire jpost. 

Cardinal NEWMAN'S death deprives England of one of the 
most remarkable men of the century, with which he was all but 
coeval. Intellectual force and culture lose in him one of their 
A veritable most brilliant representatives. He was a veritable 
prince. prince in the realm which is theirs as well as in that 
Church which eleven years ago gave him, more formally, the 
same high title. It is difficult to fix precisely the place which 
Cardinal NEWMAN will occupy in the estimation of posterity. 
Founder of a school he can hardly be admitted to be. That 
could only have been said of him while he was yet within the 
communion of the Church of England, and during the interval 
between his establishment of the ascetic community at Little- 
more and his final admission into the Church of Rome. At 
this period, extending from 1842 till 1845, he had no doubt a 
following which was neither of one nor of the other of these 
Churches. But neither he nor they were on stable ground. 
Repelled by the negative pole of one magnet they were bound 
sooner or later to be caught by the positive pole of the other. 
Having gone out from the Church of England they were com- 
pelled to go into that of Rome, much though they might dally 
by the way. And once absorbed there was an end of master 
and disciples as a separate school. Although NEWMAN was 
himself unaware of it at the time, there were outside observers 
without number who clearly saw whither he and those who 
thought with him were tending. The Church of 

The Church of 

Rome only Rome only claimed her own, and got it. NEWMAN 

simply went where he was destined to go, where he 

was bound by his very nature and cast of thought 

to go. To the dispassionate student of his writings, one of their 

greatest charms is their utter absence of self-consciousness upon 

this vital point. NEWM\N never saw not even 

JN ewman nixl 

Renan. when he wrote his " Apologia " apparently that he 
was a born Roman Catholic, just as his brother Francis, who 
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left the Church by another door, was a born unbeliever, and 
that his sojourn within the Establishment was more an accident 
of his position than anything else. By nature he was no more 
an Anglican than another great man and delightful writer, M. 
Renan, between whom and himself may be discerned almost as 
many points of resemblance as of contrast, was a Roman 
Catholic. M. Renan was sceptic by nature, ecclesiastic only by 
accident, and his " Souvenirs d'Enfance et de Jeunesse," inde- 
pendently of their fascinating style, have this in common with 
the "Apologia " they show the writer to have had no business 
whatever in the school to which he had been sent, since by 
every affinity of thought and inclination he belonged to another 
and an entirely different school. And the odd and the piquant 
thing about each the ars in arte of the confession, as it 
were is the impression left upon us that neither knew himself 
to be out of his element, to be occupying a world he was never 
designed to occupy, and to be as much out of place as a fish in 
the air or a bird in the depths of the sea. When Mr. Gladstone 
compared the departure from the Church of the leader of the 
Oxford movement, and the author of the famous Tract 90 to the 
departure of John Wesley long previously, he was accurate only 
as regards the personal loss which the Establishment sustained. 
Wesie and Unlike Wesley, NEWMAN has left no following of 
Newman. his own, and the relative position of the Establish- 
ment remains unaltered by the exodus, which, if it has had the 
effect of bracing up the faithful who remain, and of bringing 
them nearer to those great ideals of religion with which the 
traditions of the Establishment are inseparably connected, will 
reconcile them to the loss of the great thinker, the incomparable 
master of English, the man of blameless life and angelic 
simplicity, whose loss all sections of his countrymen are 
mourning with a grief like those of old when they cried, 
"Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 
this day in Israel ? " 
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